
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The gencr.'il interest taken by tbo public iii tbo events treated 
of in my “History of Europe” and the importance of some 
information on the subject to every one desirous of obtaining 
oven an ordinary education, has suggested to the Messrs Blacic- 
wooD the idea of publisliing an Abridgment of it for the use 
of Schools and young persons An Author is in general the 
person of all others least adapted for such a task, as ho is 
unavoidably biassed by partialities contracted in the course of 
composition, fiom •which a third party is free I have con- 
tented myself, therefore, "with taking a general superintendence 
of this Abridgment Great care has been taken to retain 
mention of all the material facts in the work, but to dwell at 
length on such only as were likely to interest youthful minds, 
and impress the great moral and religious principles which it 
was the object of the Author to illustrate by his narrative A 
Ohronological Table has been subjoined of all the principal 
events, which will be found of use in impressing them upon tho 
memory, and giving a correct idea of tho order in which they 
Succeeded each other, even to those of more advanced years In 
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a ^ord, nothing has been omitted "which conld render the 
Epito'vie smtable for the purpose for -which it was intended — 
that of comhming historical information, on a period of unex- 
ampled interest and importance^ with those still more -valnahle 
moral tmths which mav be deduced alike from the transactions 
of men and the works of nature. 

A. ALTSOX 

Fossil. Eotse, Atmat 7, 1&43 
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PART L 

IMRODUCTIO>— MEETING OF THE STATES-GEKEIIAL, 1789, 

TO THE DEATH OF THE KING, 1793 

I tSiate of France and Gieat Britain at the commencement of 
the Renolutton 

1 The Great Betelhon in England and the French Revolution, 
have been regarded by many as occurrences almost parallel in 
character , but on closer examination it vrill be found that, pos- 
sessing a fetr marked features m common, they "were strikingly 
different both in origin and risults Their resemblance to each 
other consisted in the overthrow of monarchy by the multitude, 
and the execution of the reigning prince , in the assumption of the 
supreme power by military rulers, and the ultimate restoration 
of the hereditary hue and n ith these pomts the similitude ends 
The consequent wars in England, extending over many years, 
lay between the King and the principal gentry arrayed on the one 
side, and the cities and the popular mass on the other , while in 
France none remained loyal to the crown save the Yendean 
peasantry the King, yielding without a struggle, w^as brought 

A 
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to the block by a faction in Pans — a catnstroiihe wbich a little 
energy at first could baa q easily averted , -wliile the privileged 
classes, to the number of 70,000, fled during the panic from the 
country, and took refuge on foreign shores In England, religion 
■Wcis the great lea er by arliich the leaders of the moa ement acted 
on the people , m France, democracy triumphed in the tempo- 
rara’^ prostration of Christianity itself 
2 It IS also remarkable that,avhilenomassacres or proscriptions 
took place during the great ciaal avar in England, and not a 
manor-house aaas given to the flames — ^that avhile, excepting tho 
death of the King, of Strafford, and of Laud, no unnecessary 
cruelty aras indulged in by the republican victors, and little 
alteration took place eventually, either as to property or the 
general laa\s of the realm , — ^in France the higher ranks arero 
uniaersally treated avith the most revolting barbaritv, and every 
one elevated above the mere populace uas marked out as a 
victim the peasants rose against their landlords, burned their 
houses, and plundered their property , and to these crimes the 
rural population of la Tendee ans the only, and the honourable 
exception The advantages of fortune and the distinctions of 
rank avere fatal to their possessors, liberty and equality being 
the universal outcry of the revolutionary paity— arho on these 
grounds not only usurped the entire estates of the church, and 
the greater part of those of the nobles, but annihilated all private 
rights and privileges, and instituted an entirely new code for the 
administration of justice 

3 We thus see, that these great Revolutions differed in many 
more things than in ai hat they agreed , and are must seek for an 
explanation of these discrepancies, not so much in any original 
distinctions of national character as in the widely different 
states of the two countries at the commencement of these out- 
breaks In attempting to do this, we must be allowed briefly 
to glance at some prominent points of their previous history , 
because, after the overthrow of the Roman domimon, very diffe- 
rent circumstances tended to mould the character of the Gauls 
and Britons 
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4. Borne down by centuries of oppression, and humiliated by 
long submission to tyrannic power, the Biitons became a pie\ 
to the lawless aggressions of the Scots and Ficts, almost as soon 
as the Roman yoke was removed from their shoulders , nor wa*' 
it until the Anglo-Saxon Conquest reanimated afresh the na- 
tional spiiit, that they recovered from the lethargy into which 
they had been subdued The continuous wars of the Hepbii chy, 
which stretched over five centuries, and 'in which Saxons, Danes, 
and Britons weie alike involved, tended giadually to reawaken 
the warlike energies, which had been oiiginally characteristic of 
the British nation During this process, however, the frame of 
society was gieatly disorganised the community unfortunately 
arranged itself under two separate and distinct classes — ^the aris- 
tocracy, and their slaves or vassals — and such a division between 
them as the middle class of tenants was completely swept away 

5 At this era the Norman Conquest induced a new order of 
things with an arbitrary despotism, not less oppressive than 
the Roman, property was reft from its owners, who were speed- 
ily degraded almost to the rank of the serfs who had formerly 
been a part of it But the spirit of independence passed not away 
from the humbled Anglo-Saxons, and the most happy results 
were destined to arise from these occurrences , for, from their 
intermarriages with the Normans sprang the forefathers of the 
English Yeomanry, whose prowess with the bow rendered them 
the most formidable troops in the wars of the Middle Ages 

6 It was thus that the ancient English spirit gradually rose in 
the ascendant , and the mass of the people came ultimately to be 
possessed of even more than their ancient privileges The con- 
stant use of arms taught them their own importance m the state, 
and the ancient institutions of the country came at length to be 
objects of veneration, even to the descendants of those who had 
overturned them In process of time, these were solemnly rati- 
fied 111 Magna Charta, and recognised as the basis of the British 
constitution 

7 At a subsequent period, it may be said that the balance of 
power amid the classes of the empire was destroyed by the wart. 
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of tho houses of York aud Lancaster, as tlio almost extermination 
of the ancient nobility, and tho constant changes of property 
from one hand to another, tended greatly to augment the power 
of the crown This was exhibited, not only in the tyranny of 
tho Tudor princes, but in the servility of their parliaments But 
tho balance was restored by the Reformation, throughout which 
tho religious zeal which inflamed tho people, and their natural 
love of liberty, were more than a match for the loyalty and de- 
votion of the gentry to their sovereign , and although matters 
terminated in tho overthrow of the throne for a season, tho ten- 
dencies towards republicanism gradually relaxed, and the result 
was the re-establisliment of tho constitution on a broader basis, 
and encircled with surer safeguards 
8 So much for England , let us now glance at Gaul, which 
was left m a state of even deeper degradation on the withdrawal 
of the Roman forces There were only 600,000 freemen in the 
country when it was overrun by the barbarian Franks, into 
whose hands, before the eleventh century, the whole property of 
the country had fallen The original proprietors of the soil were 
never able to extricate themselves from the entanglements of the 
degradation into which they had fallen Every great feudal lord 
exercised the prerogatives of a petty king , and in their endless 
and sanguinary wars with each other they kept up that military 
spirit, which looked with disdain on the pcacable avocations of 
commerce A chivalric enthusiasm, no doubt, phnaded the 
highei classes , but tho serfs and burgesses were deluded to the 
verge of absolute slavery A reaction at length took place in 
the dreadful insurrection of tho Jacgucnc the nobles were 
hunted like wild beasts, and subjected to deaths of torture, and 
their castles burned or thrown down But tho triumph was 
brief masses of half-armed and undisciplined men could not 
stand the shock of the feudal cavalry, and blood was shed in 
torrents The French municipalities yielded almost without i 
struggle , and m 1369 was elected that Bastille which was not 
thrown down till the commencement of the era of which we aie 
now to treat 
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II Causes m France whidi pi disposed to Resolution 

9 Situated in the centre of European civilisation, it was im- 
possible that France, in the eighteenth centurv, should escape 
the general tendency towards free institutions All classes, 
escept the prmleged ones, were discontented , and the univer- 
sality of this disaffection proves the existence of grievances 
affecting ull classes in the state It is true that, in every pros- 
perous opulent, and advancing country, the higher ranks must 
he constantly exposed to collision Tnth the incessantly increasing 
vigour of the lower orders, and, if without advantages to coun- 
teract the superior energy and industry of their inferiors, must 
in general fall a prey to their ambition But in France, besides 
the operation of this general rule, and besides the various checks 
on thegrouthof constitutional hberty which were detailed m 
the last section, numerous peculiar causes had combined both to 
rouse the revolutionary feeling, and to facilitate the success of 
its outbreak For a century and a half before the Revolution, 
France had been undisturbed by civil war or foreign invasion 
wealth had accumulated in the lower orders during this long 
interval of peace and tranquillity , while the military spirit of 
the nation had been developed to the utmost by continual wars 
with the European powers The church, in the mean time, had 
experienced the fate of all attempts, in an advancing age, to 
fetter the human mind , the growth of plulosophic mvestigation 
had exposed the corruption and absurdity of many of its doc- 
tnnes , and superstitious belief had been succeeded, from the 
natural tendency of the human mind to pass from one extreme 
to another, by the irreligious scepticism of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and their followers The unpopularity of the church was further 
augmented by the unequal distribution of its revenues and 
honours, (from which the clergy of plebeian birth were almost 
•wholly excluded,) and by the luxury and dissipated lives of the 
high-bom dignitaries hence the superior ecclesiastics shared in 
the odium directed against the exclusive pnvileges of the aristo- 
cracy All appointments of value m the law, the chuich, the 
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i ourt, or the armj, -were monopohecd hj a cIjiss containing 
1 30,000 individuals the great body of the people -vv ere ahsolutelv 
vdndcd Hence the industrious classes, and the men of wealth 
■ id talent, were unanimous in their hatred of the nobles , and 
'•ence arose the watchword of Liberty and JEquality — a phrase 
unheard in the English Bchelhon 

10 A still more practical gnevance was the weight and inequa- 
lity of taxation The total revenue amounted to 409,000,000 of 
^•anc3,(;£l8,760,000,) of which the taves on articles of consumption 
-^ormed 260,000,000 But this immense burden a as unequally 
divided among the different provinces , and the mtendants, ai ho 
icgulated these proportions, exercised an arbitrary power, from 
w hich there was practically no appeal The nobles and the clergy 
vere exempt from the and others of the more oppressn c 
imposts , while the cultivator was so heavily mulcted, that only 
one-twelfth of the produce of an acre (instead of three-fourths, as 
m England) remained to him after p'i 3 rment of rent and taxes 
The cultivators were consequently reduced to the lowest misery, 
which was aggraaated by the vexatious severity of the local 
burdens, and services due to their feudal superiors The game- 
laws, the corcies, or forced requisitions for the repair of roads, <Src , 
ind innumerable other imposts, for which we cannot even find 
>nmc3 in our language, weighed as dreadful grievances on ttio 
peasantry , and the general non-residence of the landlords 
(except in La YendSe) completed the disunion between them 
ind their rural dependants 

11 Nor w as the administration of justice free from censure in 
many of the local courts it was even venal and infamous , and 
the independence of the provincial parliaments did not always 
exempt their decisions from the suspicion of partiality Yet 
the free and courageous conduct of those bodies had preserved 
dl that still remained of pubhc liberty, by the contest which 
they had maintained during half a century against the ordi- 
nances of the crown These edicts, for nearly two hundred 
vears, had usurped the authority of the law, and the roval 
prerogative had become virtually absolute The undisguised 
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profligacr of tlie court, under tlie Eegent Orleans and Louis XY , 
■wus earned to an extent unknovm since the Homan empire the 
favour of roval imstresses openly disposed of the highest appoint- 
ments , and such was the dissolution of piorals, that no less than 
£20,000,000 of the public debt had been contracted for ex- 
penses too disgraceful to hear the light This enormous national 
deb^ incurred by the crovna without national authority, 
amounted in 1789 to above £244,000 000, while the reienue 
presented an annual deficit of above £7,000,000 • — ^and this, by 
compelhng the King to summon the States-Gencral in order 
to avert national bankruptcy, proved the immediate cause of 
the Revolution 

12 The spirit of innoiation had been increasing through the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and theJimerifianJEOtLlllfS: 
the gm hers into a flame The enthusiasm of the nation forced 
the government to take part in the contest , and the soldiers 
who were sent to support the Transatlantic insurgents imbibed 
intoxicating ideas of patriotic resistance, and returned eager to 
instil into their countrymen their own admiration of repub- 
licanism At the same juncture, the government alienated the 
army by introducing the Prussian disciphne, with all its severe 
and degrading punishments, and by making a hundred years of 
noble descent indispensable for a commissioned officer Thus 
in every quarter some cause <of disaffection existed, and many 
of them had been long in operation 

13 Of all the monarchs who ever sat on the French throne, 
Loms XVI was the least calculated either to provoke or to subdue 
a re\ olutiou Endowed with all the virtues which adorn pnvate 
life, he w as destitute of the firmness and decision necessary to 
control the conflicting mterests which, during his reign, were 
brought into such fearful colhsion hence, in difficult periods, 
he vacillated between the wish to concede the demands of the 
popular party and the fear of offending the pride of the nobles, 
till both were led to abandon him, from distrusting, the one his 
constancy, the other his sincerity Maurepas, whom he chose 
at his accession for pnme-minister, further accustomed him to 
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1 system of half measures and tcmponsation , and his plans of 
reform, though supported by the eminent talents of Turgot, 
Malesherbes, and Keeker, irere thwarted by the selfish opposi- 
tion of the nobles Their influence, united with the jealousy 
of Manrepas at the ascendant of Turgot over the King, pro- 
cured from Loiii'!, against his better judgment, the dismissal of 
this virtuous statesman Keeker, w hose economical projects had 
alarmed the courtiers, shared the same fate shortly after , and 
on the death of Maurepas himself, w’liich soon followed, the 
abortive movement towards reform, w hich he had at least the 
ment of attempting, was abandoned by his successors 

14 The Queen, the young and beautiful Maric-Antoinette, now 
assumed a paramount influence over the King’s mind, which 
she retained down to the overthrow of the throne Vergennes 
was made prime-minister, and Oalonne minister of finance 
This extravagant but showj speculator was in every respect the 
reverse of the cautious Keeker For a time he supported the 
public credit and maintained the court in unexampled splen- 
dour, by the incessant contraction of new loans But tins system 
could not long be kept up between 1781 and 1786 the govern- 
ment had borrowed £64,000,000 , and the publication of this 
astounding fact, which was elicited on the assemblage of the 
Kotables, or chief nobility, for the imposition of fresh taxes, was 
the signal for the fall of Galonne But his successor, Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, was not more adequate to cope with 
the crisis He had attracted the Queens approbation by his 
conversational brilliancy' — but his schemes were both rashly 
formed and feebly executed , and the assembly of Kotables, 
liroving both parsimonious and refractory, was dissolved in 1787 

15 But the ferment which their convocation had excited still 
continued , and when two new taxes were soon after imposed 
bj the ministry, the parliament of Pans refused to register them 
— a form indispensable for their legalisation The resistance of 
the parliament was punished by banishment to Troyes, whence 
they were recalled only on consenting to the registration But 
the same scene was ere long repeated on the proposition of a 
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ne-w loan , and tlie Eling himself registered the edict by the in- 
terposition of his personal authority m what was termed a Bed 
of Justice But, in spite of some promised concessions, the move- 
ment had now become general , and the parliament of Pans, 
placing itself at its head, boldly declared that it had no powei to 
register taxes, and demanded the convocation of the States- 
Qeneral 

16 In this emergency, Brienne determined on a bold stroke (May 
5, 1788) for the maintenance of the power of the crown* The 
parliament was confined to its judicial functions, while its poli- 
tical powers were summarily transferred to a cowr plcm^re, 
composed of the court party But public opinion n as too strong 
for this violent step the nation united in opposition , and the 
convocation of the States-General was called for alike by the 
nobles, the commons, the provincial assemblies, and the clergy 
Diiven to extremities, the court and the ministers were forced 
to yield the parliament was re-established, the cour pkmhc 
abolished, and Necker recalled , and in August 1788, the meeting 
of the Estates was fixed for May 1, 1789 

III States-General— National Assembly, aftei wards Constituent 

Assembly 

17 The 6th May 1789 was the day on which the French Revolu- 
tion was virtually commenced, by the opening of the States- 
General On the evening of the 4th, the royal family, the 
ministeis,and the deputies of the three orders, (viz, the nobles, 
clergy, and commons,) had walked in solemn procession to hear 
mass , and the next morning the Assembly was opened with 
great pomp, according to the ceremonial of the last convocation 
in 1614 As the King seated himself on the throne, all the 
deputies rose and covered themselves — an ominous change from 
the days when the Tters Etat remained uncovered, and spoke 
only on their knees ' But this Tiers Etat (third estate, or com- 
mons) was now, in the words of a famous pamphlet by the Abbt 
SiSyes, “ the French nation, minus the nobles and the clergv , ” 
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aud the douhhtig of the numher of their deputies, ^rhlch Sleeker 
had conceded to the impulse of democritic ambition, threw a 
heavjr preponderance into the scale of the popular part^ So little 
care had been taken to regulate the franchise, that nearly three 
millions hadaoted in the elections , no qualification a\ hatever, 
cither of age or property, had been required of the representatives 
thcmsch es , and the deputies were reduced to mere delegates, 
by being absolutcl}’’ bound ba the cahets, or instructions 
draavn* up by their constituents for the guidance of their a otes 
Of the deputies thus chosen, scarcely any were men of properta , 
talent, or prcaioiis influence many were reckless and needy 
adventurers, who sought onla an opportunity of advancing their 
own fortunes , and of 5G5, (the entire number of the Tiers Etat,) 
not less than 279 wore lawyers, chiefly from the lower ranks of 
the profession From this last class sprang Robespierre, Danton, 
and nearly all the associates of thou crimes The Chamber of 
Nobles comprehended 270 members, including one prince of tho 
blood — ^tho Duke of Orleans the numbers of tho clergy were 
293 — ^but 210 of those were curates, whose prepossessions a\ ore 
mostly on tho side of tho Tiers Etat Such ai as tho composition 
of this memorable assembly 

18 The proceedings aa ore opened by a speech from tho throne, 
in which the King detailed tho uigent causes which had induced 
him to re-establish the meetings of tho states, and concluded by 
a wash “ that unanimity might prevail among them ” But tho 
folloaving day showed how fillacious was this hope Tho plan 
of Necker had been to form the states into tavo chambers, as 
in England — the nobles and clergy in one, and tho Tiers Etat 
in the othci but the tu o higher orders insisted on constitut- 
ing themselves in separate chambers , while tho commons, on 
tho other hand, refused to begin business till they were joined 
by tho other oidcis For several weeks this contest continued, 
to tho complete stoppage of public affnrs public opinion being 
vehement in favour of tho Tiers Etat, who increased in their 
pietensions as their adversaries showed signs of irresolution 
At length, (J une 17,) after a a lolent debate, w hicli lasted till past 
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midnight, the deputies of the commons, hy a majoiity of 491 
to 90, took the decisnc step of declaring themselves to be the 
representatives of the nation, constituting themsehes (m dis- 
regard of both the crown and the nobles) by the title of the 
IST 4.TIo^AL Assembly, and declaring all taxes illegal except those 
voted by themselves 

19 The aristocratic party were thunderstruck by the audacity 
of this measure, which excited the popular enthusiasm in the 
highest degree Necker proposed the adoption of a mixed con- 
stitution, similar to that of England , and the King announced 
his intention of declaring his will, on the 23d, to the assembled 
estates In the mean time, (June 20,) the hall of the Tiers 
Etatwas closed, and guarded by grenadieis, but this step, which 
was misconstrued into a threat of coercion by arme, led to 
disastrous results The members, with their president Bailly, 
repaired to an adjoining tennis-court, where each of the depu- 
ties, W'lth a single exception, pledged himself, by an oath con- 
firmed by his signature, not to separate till they had fulfilled 
the task for which they were called together, — iiz, the reform 
of the constitution 

20 This famous Tennis-Court Oath at once involved the Assem- 
bly in a contest with the government , and they were reinforced, 
two days later, by the accession of 148 of the clergy The ma- 
jority of the nobles still dissented, and the royal sitting took 
place, as announced, on the 23d The declarations of the King 
weie read, abolishing the exemptions from taxes of tho nobles 
and clergy, with most of the feudal imposts, and guaranteeing 
the liberty of the press, the consolidation of the national debt, 
and the reform of the criminal code But these concessions, 
which at any other time would have excited transports of giati- 
tude, were accompanied by the annulment of the resolutions of 
17th June as illegal The orders were further commanded to 
meet in separate chambers, and threats of punishment held 
out to the contumacious The Tiers Etat, however, w'cie now'" 
conscious of their own pow^er on the mo tion of ,M iia beau 
and Sieyes, they refused to separate , and next day they were 
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joined by tbo Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Rochefoucalt- 
Liancourt, the Marquis Lafayette, Count Lally-Tollendal, and 
about forty othei nobles The King, yielding to the torrent, 
enjoined the recusant majority of the nobles, and the remainder 
of the clergy, to follow their example, (Juno 25) Thus the 
Assembly had victoriously defied the throne public opinion 
was with them, and the royal authority was virtually anni- 
hilated 

21 Meanwhile the ferment in the capital had risen to an almost 
incredible pitch, and the Palais Hojal, the residence of the 
Duke of Orleans, became the centre of the agitation On the 1st 
of July, the Gat dcs Fratifatses bioke out into open mutiny, and 
the symptoms of disatFcction increased so rapidly in all quarters, 
that the conviction of the absolute necessity of coercive mea- 
sures was at length brought home to the court A large force 
was collected round ycrsaillcs, and Nccker was dismissed and 
exiled , but the populace broke out in fury at the new s, and tho 
first blood of the Revolution was shed in a not on 11th July, 
headed by the aftei wards famous Camille Desmoulins In the 
vain hope of conciliation, the troops were withdrawn but the 
mob piocurcd arms by plundering tho arsenals and the gun- 
smiths’ shops , and on the 14th, the first open blow v as struck 
against the go\ emment by the attack on the Bastille The weak 
gainson, overpowered after a short resistance, yielded on pro- 
mise of safety , but the governor and three of the officers were 
brutally Inassacrcd by the populace, and their bloody heads borno 
aloft on pikes Tho stoming of the Bastille was communicated 
to Louis by tho Duke de Liancourt — “ This is a revolt,” said 
the King after a long silence “Sire,” vas tho reply, “it is a 
icvolutzonj” 

22 Tho immediate consequence was the formation of a popular 
armed force — ^tho National Guard, horn the citizens of Fans, 
and the King, finding resistance hopeless from the universal 
defection of tho troops, resolved to yield He repaired to tho 
Assembly, attended only by his two brothers, and announced 
his determination of visiting Pans On the 17th ho accor- 
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dingly set out from Versailles, accompanied by a great part of tbe 
Assembly, and by a vast concourse of balf-armed peasants, vrho 
surrounded and impeded tbe cavalcade The march lasted seven 
hours at the gates, the keys of the city were presented by 
Bailly, now maj’^or of Pans , and Louis reached the Hotel de 
Ville m the midst of a hundred thousand armed men, all 
wearing the new national tneoloured cockade Hecker had 
already been recalled, m obedience to the popular voice, and 
was brought back m triumph, but he speedily expenenced 
how inadequate was his popularity to control the frenzy of the 
people Foulon and Berthier, two of the late ministers, were 
seized and hanged by the mob, in spite of the efforts of Lafayette 
and Bailly, and this sanguinary example speedily extended 
to the provinces The most dieadful confusion and anarchy 
ensued jthe barbarities of the Jacquerie were revived on a 
greater scale, and the seigneurs and proprietors were every- 
where expelled or massacred with circumstances of unheard-of 
cruelty No power any longer existed which could control these 
excesses the troops had universally embraced the popular side, 
and the people throughout the kingdom had organised them- 
selves into armed troops of national guards Within a fort- 
night from the fall of the Bastille, both the legislative authority 
and the armed power had passed absolutely into the hands of 
the people 

23 In the mean time, the evil effects of popular ascendency 
appeared m the form of famine the farmers no longer dared to 
send their gram to Pans, and Bailly had the utmost difficulty in 
providing subsistence for the people Many nobles had alieady 
fled with their families fiom the kingdom , those who remained 
sought to deprecate by concesssion the hostility of the lower 
orders On the 4th of August, the Duke de Noailles proposed 
the equalisation of taxation on all ranks the example became 
contagious, and the nobles, corporations, and provinces vied 
with each other in surrendeiing their rights On that night 
the political condition of Prance was changed, and the odious 
distinctions of noble and plebeian for ever swept away But 
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the dvonts of the last three months had unsettled men s minds, 
ind the c^ il effects of the spirit of mnoration were soon mani- 
fested On the 7th of August, the redemption of tithc!, pro- 
a louslv voted, v as changed into their abolition It v as in a am 
that Siliyes protested against this act of spoliation Jlinbcau 
icphcd to his rcmonstrancos — "Mv dear Abbe, yon ha\e loosed 
the bull— do jou expect he will not ueo Ins horns?” The 
church estates, producing a net revenue of i^2,800,000, w ere scircd 
for the use of the nation, which undertook to make proi ision for 
the clergy , but the promise w is nc\er kept, and this ill-gotten 
propertv w is so misinanagcd, that it cost the nation more than 
it j icldod 1 This act of injustice was speedily followed (Aug 18) 
by the publication of tho famous llights of Man — a manifesto 
winch became tho creed of the Rciohition, and which pro- 
mulgated, as tho basis of sociil go\crnmeiit, the specious but 
impracticable doctrines of hhertu, cquahty, and tho toecmffnty of 
the people exorcised bv unncrsal suffrage 

24 During these e\ cuts, tho anarchy in tho pro\ inces, as well as 
tho famine in tho capital, continued to increase to a fearful extent 
tho collection of tho rci cmio had become almost impossible , and 
tho capitalists, terrified at the progress of tho rovoliitionarj* eon- 
vulsion, rejected all attempts to negotiate a loan Tho financial 
extremity ai as such, that If ccker was compelled (Sept 24) to pro- 
pose an income-tax amounting to a fourth of each iiidn idual’s 
revenue , and this extraordinary impost was supported by tho 
unrivalled eloquence of Mirabeau, who clcarla'- demonstrated it to 
bo tho only chance of escaping national bankruptcy But though 
tho enactment was passed, subsequent events prcientcd its being 
oAcr enforced Tho populace had been inflamed by tho most 
extravagant reports, disseminated purposely to throw tho odium 
of tho famine and public distress on tho King and nobles, and 
an accident produced an explosion 

25 A dinner had been given by tho body-guards at Versailles 
(Oct 1) to the officers of tho regiment of Flanders tho King 
and royal fimilj had shown themselves at tho banquet^ and tho 
officers, in the enthusiasm of loyalty, were decorated with white 
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cockades "br the ladies of the court The infuriated rahle (insti- 
gated hy the agents of the Duke of Orleans, who hoped to gam 
the crown hy the dethronement of Louis) construed this demon- 
stration into the prelude of an attack from the aristocrats and 
en the 5th, a vast armed mob, followed bv crowds of drunken 
women of the lowest rank, set out from Pans for Y ersaillcs They 
surrounded the palace with furious outcries, and burst into the 
hall of Assembly, the members of which saw themselves, foi 
the first time, outraged by the popular passions which they 
had awakened Lafayette, -who ariived before night with the 
national guard, of Pans, succeeded in some degree in restoring 
order , but this calm was of short duration At six the next 
morning, the storm burst forthwith redoubled fury asa^ago 
md bloodthirsty multitude forced the palace gates, overpowered 
the guards, and penetrated even into the royal apartments The 
Queen had only escaped from her chamber a few moments before 
the entrance of the assassins, and the lives of all the royal family 
were only saved by the taidy arrival of Lafaj'otte, who had been 
asleep at some distance from the scene of danger The Queen, 
braving instant death, appeared alone at the balcony to save the 
lives of the body-guards , and the execrations of the mob were 
changed into involuntary applause by admiration of her intre- 
pidity But the leaders of the revolt were detei mined to complete 
their triumph, by removing the King and his family to Pans, 
where they would bo entirely under their control The royal 
carnage was preceded by the heads of two of the body-guards, 
borne on pikes , revolutionary ballads were chanted in derision 
by frantic women and all the nibble of the capital , and thus, 
compelled to dnnk the bitterest dregs in the cup of humiliation, 
was Louis led as a captive by his own subjects to the Tuilcnes, 
which thenceforward became his palace and his prison 
26 The Duke of Orleans, who had been instrumental in ex- 
citing these disturbances, was sent, with the entire concurrence 
of the Assembly, into honourable exile on a mission to London 
But the removal of the court to Pans was speedily productive of 
increased excitement and violence in the capital , and the seces- 
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Sion from the IcgislatiTC body of Mourner, Lally-Tollendal, and 
other sincere and enlightened patriots, was a serious loss to the 
cause of rational freedom For some time, however, the national 
guard of Fans, headed by Lafayette, succeeded in checking the 
sanguinarv license which prevailed, and punishing the perpetra- 
tors of some fresh exce'sses The Baron de Besenval, one of the 
objects of popular odium, was tned by the High Court of the 
Chatelet, and acquitted , but the Marquis de Farms was less for- 
tunate The tribunal, intimidated by the ferocious cries of the 
rabble, condemned him on absurd and incredible charges , and 
he was hanged by torchlight at three in the morning, (Feb 19, 
1790,) amid the savage exultation of a vast crowd, who rejoiced 
at this Ignominious fate of a nobleman 

27 The now constitution yet remained to be framed , and 
the Assembly accordingly commenced its deliberations for this 
purpose under the name of the Co^STITUE^T AssruiBLY 
Two of its articles were debated with especial vehemence — 
1 "Whether the legislature should sit in a single chamber, oi 
be duided into an upper and lower house , 2 The extent of the 
royal veto The pressure of democracy soon decided the first 
point in favour of the amalgamation of all the orders m one 
chamber but the veto was the subject of furious debate , and 
the passions of the multitude (the majoritv of whom were igno- 
rant whether this obnoxious phrase implied a tax, a privilege, 
or a person !) were excited to the utmost by the demagogues and 
clubs of the Palais Royal Even the influence and eloquence of 
Mirabeau, who sided ivith the court on this occasion, were'unable 
to procure the admission of the absolute veto , and it u as decided 
that the King’s power of refusing to sanction a measure should 
not extend beyond tu o successive legislatures 

28 Early in the year (Jan 9) the Assembly proceeded to in- 
troduce a complete change in the domestic airangements of 
France To check the rising jealousies of the provinces, which 
beheld with regret the diminution of their ancient rights and 
importance, the kingdom was parcelled out into eighti-foiir 
departments, so arranged as to confound the existing territorial 
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limits, and destroy as far as possible all vestiges of tbe former 
divisions Eacb department was nearly equal in extent and 
population , and was subdivided into districts, which were 
further diiided into cantons, usually of five or six parishes each 
Each department had its crinunal tribunal, and its administra- 
tive and executive councils, each district had its civil court, 
each canton its court of reference The municipalities of the 
tovpns were arranged on the same system , and the appointment 
of all the adnumstrators, as well as of the national representatives, 
was vested m the deputies of the cantons, who were chosen by 
all men who were twenty-five years of age, and who paid a contri- 
bution equal to three days’ labour Forty-eight thousand communes, 
or municipalities, were thus erected , everything, through either 
a single or double election, flowed from the people, and tbe 
&anchise was so low as virtually to admit every able-bodied man 
29 The Assembly next turned to the consideration of the 
finances "Within three years, not less than ;£50,000,000 had been 
added to the public debt, — ^the revenue had eierywhere failed, 
and no further advances could be obtained from the capitalists 
The first step adopted to supply this immense deficit was, to carry 
out the previously commenced confiscation of church property , 
and the decree,moved by Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, was carried 
by agreatmajonty Themunicipahties w'ere the chief purchasers , 
but as money could not easily be found to complete these vast 
sales, promissory-notes were issued, and eventually sanctioned by 
government as a legal currency and thus commenced the system 
of assignats , — the source of more public strength and private 
misery than any other financial measure of the times This fla- 
grant spoliation arrayed the whole clergy in vehement but vain 
hostility to the Kevolution But their internal organisation was 
no more spared than their property the bishoprics were 
equalised in number with the departments, and the appointment 
of the bishops and clergy committed to the choice of the electors ' 
The clergy and their partisans upon this attempted to dissolve 
the Assembly— the deputies having been chosen only for a year, 
which had now expired, but &e_motion^T^ defeated by the 
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influence of Muabeau, and tlie session declared permanent till 
tlnThew constitution was complete 

30 The work of innovation now proceeded with redoubled 
speed All titles of honour wore suppressed by a simple decree , 
the piovmcial parliaments were abolished, trial by jury intro- 
duced, and new tribunals everywhere erected The organisation 
of the army underwent a similar change the ancient privileges 
of birth and rank were abolished m the regiments of the line, and 
promotion to commissions made dependent on seniority The 
establishment of national guards was extended over the kingdom, 
forming a force of 300,000 efiectivo men , and companies of 
drilled pikemen were formed in all the towns In Pans alone 
there were 50,000 , and the gift of two pieces of cannon to each 
of the forty-eight sections into which the city was divided, soon 
after the taking of the Bastille, gave these bands a formidable 
preponderance The confusion of the finances still continued , 
and fresh issues of assignats were poured into the money-market 
in such quantities as to produce a rapid depreciation in the laluo 
of these paper securities Towards the crown, however, the 
Assembly was liberal Xl, 000,000 annually was granted for a 
civil list, and a jointure of ^180,000 to the Queen 

31 The 14th July, the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, 
was signalised by a national fete in the Ohamp-de-Mars, wliero 
the Eling, the Assembly, and the national guards under La- 
fayette, took the oath to the now constitution in the presence of 
an assemblage of 400,000 persons, while mass was celebrated 
by Talleyrand, assisted by priests in tricolor robes But the 
animosity of the factions speedily revned , and an ill-timed and 
fruitless impeachment for conspiracy was brought against Miror 
beau and the Duke of Orleans, the failure of which only weak- 
ened the moderate party Necker, whose popularity had 
vanished before the headlong adiance of democracy, soon after 
(Sept 4) resigned his post, and quitted France almost as a 
fugitiic, — a memorable instance of the instability of popular 
applause The oath of fidelity to the now constitution — “ to bo 
faithful to the nation, the law, and the King” — ^was now cxcit- 
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mg Teliement opposition in various quarters M do Bouille, the 
commandant of Metz, declined it as incompatible ■with his alle- 
giance to his sovereign, and yielded only to the personal request 
of Louis and a great maionty of the clergy of every rank 
absolutely refused it, and "were deprived of their benefices, (Jan 
4j 1791) — an iniquitous step, -which reudeied irreparable the 
breach between the Church and the Revolution The abolition 
of the right of primogeniture m succession to property, (March 
18,) -which was aimed at the aristocracy, was perhaps, in its 
ultimate consequences, the most fatal blow to the cause of free- 
dom struck by the Revolution Its popularity was such that 
Ifapoleon himseK did not feel strong enough to repeal it it is still 
the law of the land , and by rendering inevitable the eventual 
extiuQtion of the independent landed proprietors, it has -viitually 
removed every impediment to the encroachments of the central 
power in the capital 

32 About this time the influence of the clubs of Pans— after- 
wards so famous in the history of the Revolution — ^first began 
to be felt as formidable The most powerful was that of the 
Jacobins — originally an assemblage of deputies from Brittany, 
but which, by degrees, became the great focus of revolution 
“ The Club of 1789” consisted of Si&yes, Lafayette, and other 
leaders of the moderate party, and a club called " Le Mo- 
narchique” was set on foot by the royalists but these and 
others, uninspiied by the fierce energy of the Jacobins, soon 
feR into obscurity The emigration of the nobles, meanw'hile, 
continued unabated, and many thousands assembled at Coblentz, 
which became the headquarters of aristocratic machination A 
fierce discussion arose on this point in the Assembly, and the 
penalties of outlawry and confiscation were proposed against 
relruotory emigrants , but Mirabeau, defying the cry of “Traitoi 
to the people raised against him by the Jacobins, anathema- 
tjised.and overthrew this atrocious project by the irresistible 
thunders of his eloquence 

33 Mirabeau, disgusted with the fickleness of the multitude, 
and foreseeing their future excesses, had, ere this, made secret 
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advances to the party supporting the throne , and he novr openly 
joined them His project -was, that the King should escape 
from Paris, assemble a royal army under the able guidance of 
He Bouille, and dissolve the Assembly A new one was then 
to bo convoked, the nobility restored,, and a constitution framed 
as nearly as possible on the British model But in the midst 
of these designs he was cut short by ‘death his strong constitu- 
tion sank under the combined excitement of ambition and 
excessive indulgence in pleasure, and the cvtinction of this 
brilliant but eccentric luminary, (April 2,) whom Keeker truly 
characterised as " an aristocrat by inclination, and a tribune of 
the people by calculation,” was an irreparable loss to the mo- 
narchical party 

34 But the plans which Mirabeau had formed for the escape of 
the King from his thraldom were not extinguished by his death 
Arrangements were concerted with M do BouilU, and on 20th 
June, the King and Queen, with tho Hauphin and the Princess 
Elizabeth, the King’s sister, succeeded in leaving Pans in dis- 
guise, and travelled several days without detection At St 
Menehould, however, the suspicions of the postmaster were 
awakened , and he despatched an emissary across the country 
to Varennes, where the royal fugitives were arrested on their 
amval and M de Bouille, who set out with a regiment of 
dragoons from Stenay, on hearing this disastrous news, reached 
"Varennes too late to effect a rescue Their return to Pans as 
captives was attended with every circumstance of barbarity n 
gentleman who approached to kiss the King’s hand was torn to 
pieces before his eyes , and the mob of the Parisian suburbs 
received them at the Tuilenes with frightful outcries, openly 
demanding the head of the King 

35 The project of exchanging the monarchy for a republic w os 
now no longer concealed , and Kobespierrc, m the Assembly, 
endeavoured to make the flight of the King a pretext for his 
deposition and death But Barnave, hitherto an adherent of 
the revolutionary party, boldly and generously opposed this 
sanguinary project , and the committees, to whom tho subject 
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■was referred, reported that no grounds for an accusation 
existed Foiled in the Assembly, the democrats had recourse 
to the people, and a revolt, organised by the Jacobin and 
Cordelier clubs, under Bobespieire and Brissot, broke out (July 
17) in the Ghamp-de-Mars The Assembly, howeier, continued 
undaunted , and Lafayette, with twelve hundred faithful grena- 
diers of the national guard, dispersed the insurgents with some 
bloodshed and had this blow been followed up with energy, 
the constitutional monarchy might have been saved, and the 
Beign of Terror prevented But the Assembly, fearful of a gene- 
ral reaction against the movement, left the democratic leaders 
unpunished, — an act of lenity afterwards rewarded by the 
sanguinary fate of Bailly, and many others, who had been 
instrumental in this partial coercion of popular licentiousness 

36 The new constitution was now nearly complete Many 
attempts were made by the moderate men of all parties, who at 
length saw the pernicious tendency of many of its articles, par- 
ticularly of the single chamber and restricted veto, to effect a 
revision of these points , but all their efforts were defeated by 
the Jacobins The last act of the Assen^y was to declare their 
members ineligible for the next legislature,— a measure after- 
wards productive of ruinous results The King (who had pre- 
viously been restored to hberty, and the semblance of authonty) 
declared his acceptance of the constitution (Sept 13) after several 
days of careful examination, and his public adhesion -was 
gi\ en the next day The task of the Constituent Assembly was 
now complete , and (Sept 29) its sittings were closed by a speech 
from the King, full of sentiments of generous confidence, which 
was received with loud applause by the members 

IV Legislative Assembly— Fall of the Monat chy—Thc September 

Massaei es 

37 TheLEGisLAirvE AssE'UBLYjWhiehopened itssittings on 1st 
October 1791, affords the first example in modern Europe, on a 
great scale, of a completely popular election , and the results were 
such as might have been anticipated The National Assembly 
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liad numborcd 'imong its mombcrs some of the greatest proprie- 
tors, and mail} of the noblest names in the kingdom , but the 
almost universal emignition of the aristocrac}', and the incligi- 
bilit}r (by their own decree) of the members of the late Assembly, 
had combined with the spread of levelling principles among the 
elcctoril bodies to exclude all whose station or character would 
h ivo entitled them to a place in the Chamber Thus property 
was wholly unrepresented in the Legislate e Assembly, in w Inch 
there wore not fifty persons possessing ;£100 a-} car , the majority 
were presumptuous and half-educated young men, who had 
brought themselves into notice by their vehemence at the popu- 
lar clubs — ^\Mth talent enough to render them dangerous, but 
neither loiow ledge nor property to steady their ambition Of 
the various parties into which the Assembly was soon divided, 
the members on tho right, or friends of the constitution, (called 
Pcuillants, from tho dub of that name,) wore directed by Lamoth, 
Barnavc, dre, who, though excluded from tho Assembly by tho 
Eolf-donying ordinance, w ere tho true leaders of tho party Tho 
Girondists (so called from a district near Bordeaux) comprised 
those who aimed at rcii|^bhcan institutions on tho model of anti- 
quity, under thobrilhantleadorship of Vcrgiiiaud, Bris'ot, Isnard, 
and Condorcct The principal Jacobins in tho Assembly wero 
Ohabot, Merlin, and Baziro, but tho strength of that part}- 
lay m the Jacobin and Cordclici Clubs— in the first of which 
Kobespierre, Billaud Varonnes, and Collot d’Hcrbois held 
absolute sway, as did Banton, Carrier, and Desmoulins in the 
second 

38 Tho first proceedings of tho Assembly were in accordance 
with its composition Tho titles of >8'i7 c and Majesty w ere at once 
dropped, and severe measures wero directed (Oct 30) against the 
emigrants, tho dissident clergy, and the brother of tho King, 
(afterwards Louis XVIII,) who was commanded to return to 
France, under pain of forfeiting his eventual right to tho regency 
This last deciee Louis reluctantly sanctioned , but ho resolutelv 
imposed his veto on the two others, though he issued a sovoic 
X>roclamation against tho emigrants, whoso abandonment of thou 
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country he had from the first condemned The election of a 
mayor of Pans (ITov 17) "was carried against Lafayette by Pdtioii, 
•who -was supported by the united Jacobins and Girondists , and, 
encouraged by this success, the republicans bent all their endea- 
vours to involve the King in a foreign ■war Their hope ("which 
■was amply justified by the event) "was, that their cause would 
thus be strengthened by being identified -with that of the national 
honour, and an address was voted by the Assembly, on the 
ground of the warlike preparations which the Elector of Trfives 
and other German princes allowed the emigrants to make in their 
terrirories The King accordingly addressed a requisition to the 
Elector, who promised compliance , but troops began to bo put in 
motion both by France and the Germanic empire, and the death 
of the pacific Leopold II (Blarch 1792) rendered war inevitable 

39 Before this event, however, a change had taken place m the 
French mmistry, and Boland, Servan, and Clavifere, had been 
called firom the ranks of the opposition to the councils of the King 
Dumourier, the new minister of foreign afiairs, had many of the 
quahties of a great man— he possessed high mental powers, com- 
bmed "with self-confidence, and an active spirit of enterprise , 
but his genius was neutralised by instability of purpose, and 
though an admirable partisan, he was an inefficient leader of a 
party Boland was in every respect his opposite in austerity, 
simplicity, and firmness, he was rather an early Boman republi- 
can than a Frenchman of the eighteenth century , and his "want 
of ambition would probably have prevented his emerging from 
private life, but for the splendid abilities and briUiant character 
of his celebrated wife This remarkable woman united the 
French graces of manner to the elevation of a Boman mind , but 
her ambition m public life was equal to her virtue and private 
worth, and her influence over hei husband was at times too 
ostentatiously exeicised — “"When I wish to see the minister of 
the interior,” said Oondorcet, “ I can never get a glimpse of any- 
thing but the petticoats of his wife > ” 

40 The ultimatum of Austria was at length presented it de- 
manded the re-establishmcnt of the monarchy as defined by the 
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ro) il (Icchnltoii of .Tunc 21 , tlio r(!stittition of tlio cliurji 
1 itiih, of till' confi'catrd n;;liU of tlio Oi'ninn jiriiiec'! in 
.111(1 of tlio»o of tlio I’ojio in a\ i iftuon 1 lioio tt rnis w * rt nt onco 
rejixitctl b\ tlio rev oliition'irj li-nlirs, .iml Ixnii', pn-- <'<1 iiliKo 
!>} ill pirtic*., (i-irli of wliu'li ox[n!tl(4 tlio ntt nniiK'iit of it-, own 
ol>jott« in tlin confusion of aw ir, win conipdlcd (April 20) to 
lisiiu u (Icv-hration 01 hostility *ijnin«t tlit' 1 iiijh ror 

11 Two cwnt'i occupied tin* A* t nildv almiit tliiv tiiiu', v hull 
ovniud the pcrilmi *' 11 itiire of the principle^ now proniul;pittd 
The fir-^t wft3 the nine ntro of Avignon, wliitli, ‘■inec it" remit 
union with rnnee, hid hcon didnicted b\ tiiniiiltu belwcin the 
two p irlion , till, on the* night of 30lh Otlobor, the popnlnr ftio- 
tioii, iX'Ciiibhng 111 force, seized fio of their elm f oppoin nt», w liO 
were murdered w ith cverv cm iiinvtnnce' of revolting ntrocitv 
but the z\sse<iiiblv' notwithstanding the iiuliini ition which it 
expressed nt thcife horrors, found it nece« irv tognntnn niimstv 
to the pcrpctritors t The sc-cond e.i( istroplie w is the revolt of 
the slaves in St Domingo, which vv ns fonienhd bv tin mjiidiiiuiis 
oflortsof n socictv called the briend- of tin llhcks, of which 
Briseot was a. le“iding member , but the events of this drindfiil 
iiisiirrcction, remote from the pre-ent course of event', will be 
afterward* det iikd 

12 Meanwhile the war with Anstn ihnd contmeiucd, and the 
disasters of the armies prodiiecd the utmost eonsteniation, and 
inerea'-cd the pow er of the Jacobin*, w ho lomllv itlributcd them 
to the treason of the roj.ilist« The As'^emblv, while tin j dis- 
banded tlio King’s guard, decreed the foniiation of a camp of 
20,000 men mrir Pan*, .mil condemned all the non-jnnng pnc'ts 
to exile, but Louib could not bo prevailed upon, even bv the 
sense of person il d.inger, to ratify cither of these dc’creee The 
point igainst the priests was at length (June 10) prc-icd upon 
liim in a famous letter bearing the sign iluro of Itol ind, but re'll!} 
written b} his wife, in a tone which roused his .iiigcr, the 
Girondist ministr} were dismissed, and Dumoiirier set out for 
the army But the new administration, w Inch w is taken from 
among the Fcuillants, consisted of men without weight or inllu- 
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ence , and the Girondists, chagrined at the loss of their places, 
took the minons and suicidal step of courting the alliance of the 
moh— thus arousing the passions of which they were themselves 
the eventual victims 

43 On the 20th of June, a tumultuous body of 10,000 men from 
the Faubourg St Antoine, headed by the brewer Santerre, beset 
the hall of the Assembly, under the pretence of demanding an 
investigation of the conduct of the generals, and of the dismissal 
of the Girondists The Assembly, overawed by their perilous 
situation, received the petition, and the multitude flowed on 
with mcreased numbers to the palace They rushed with sav age 
menaces into the presence of the Eling, demanding the ratifica- 
tion of the decrees against the priests, and for the formation of 
the camp near Pans , but Louis replied n ith dignified firmness — 
“ This IS neither the time nor the way to obtain it ” A red cap 
was handed to him by a drunken workman — ^he calmly put it 
on his head , and it was not till eight p vr that the arnval of 
Vergniaud, P4tion, and Isnard, procured the evacuation of the 
palace The heroism of the royal family on this occasion, with 
the outrageous nature of the insults to which they had been 
subjected, excited a powerful reaction in their favour 20,000 
citizens of Pans petitioned the Assembly for the punishment of 
the rioters , and Lafayette, unexpectedly arriving (June 28) from 
the camp, openly denounced the Jacobins at the bar of the 
Chamber But the apathy of his former adherents, and the 
distrust of the King himself, rendered his efforts unavailing 
Finding his inffueuce gone, he returned, dejected by failure, to 
the army, and was burnt in effigy by the Jacobms This was 
the last effort of the constitutional party 

44 The dethronement of the King was now the avowed object 
of the republicans and Girondists the Assembly declared that 
“the country was in danger,” and armed volunteers flocked 
from all quarters into Pans On the fete of the 14th July, the 
King (who then made his last appearance m pubhc) was with 
difficulty protected by the Swiss guards from the mob, and it 
became evident that a speedy crisis was inevitable The explo- 
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Sion of the conspiracy 'was originally fixed for the 4th of August , 
the niinds of the leaders, ho'wever, more than once misgave them 
hut the injudicious manifesto mth -which the Duke of Bruns- 
•wick preceded his invasion of France, speedily a rought up the 
public mind to the requisite pitch of e-vcitement In this famous 
document, he “warned the Assembly, that if they did not forth- 
with liberate the King and return to their allegiance, they should 
beheld personally responsibly and answer -with their heads,” 
and that, “ if the palace were forced, or the royal family insulted, 
an exemplary and memorable punishment should be inflicted by 
the total destruction of Pans ” 

45 These menaces, coming at this crisis of extreme ferment, 
seemed to leave the Parisians no choice but a ictory or death The 
arrival of a strong federal force from Hlarseilles augmented the 
strengtli of the insurgent party , and the dethronement of theKing 
was vehemently canvassed in the clubs, and demanded from the 
Assembly by the sections of Pans At length, at midnight on 
the 9th August, the tocsin sounded, and the roll to arms was beat 
through the city Danton, at the Cordeliers, declared, that “this 
very night the perfidious Louis prepares the carnage and con- 
flagration of the capital ,” and the signal -was given to march. 

46 The Hotel de ViUe was speedily seircd, and the magistrates 
replaced by others selected by the insurgents The authorities, 
paralysed by tenor, made no resistance , a strong force of national 
guards, however, mustered for the protection of the Tuilerics, 
•which -were defended only by eight hundred of the S'wiss, and a 
useless crowd of royalist gentlemen But Mandat, the com- 
mander-m-chief of the national guard, was murdered by the 
populace at the Hotel de Yillc , and it soon became evident that 
his troops, -when his influence was withdrawn, could not be 
rehed on Many of the national guards at the palace openly 
raised revolutionary cues the insurgent columns under "Wester- 
mann were already advancing to the attack , and the King and 
royal family, m this dreadful extremity, were compelled to quit 
the Tuileries, and seek refuge m the hall of the Assembly, where 
thea were received by the President Veigniaud Meanwhile, a 
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desperate conflict •w’as raging in tlic Place Carronsel The gen- 
dannene and cannoneers had quitted their posts, crying, Fire la 
Nation ! and the national guards -were so divided among them- 
selves as to he incapable of action , but the Swiss held their 
ground with heroic gallantrj', and repulsed with slaughter the 
first assault But they were too few to follow up their success 
bypursmt, the fugitives rallied and returned in greater force, 
headed by a column of Marseillais — the palace was forced— and 
the Swiss, overpowered and hunted down, were massacred with 
unpifying ferocity, the slaughter continuing during the whole 
evening and night The populace gave full reins to their ven- 
geance in the sack of the palace, which was with difficulty 
preserved iinm conflagration and total destruction the emblems 
of royalty, and even the statues of the kings, were everywhere 
destroyed the next day by the orders of the municipahty. 

47 The new magistrates lost no time in demanding from the 
Assembly, in the language of conquerors, the deposition of the 
£ing, the dismissnl of the ministers, and the formation of a 
National Convention Besistance was hopeless, and the decree 
was passed which terminated monarchy in Prance 

48 The stormmg of the Tuileries and imprisonment of the 
King had destroyed the monarchy , and the powers of the Assem- 
bly had passed into the hands of the new municipality’' of Pans, 
which was swayed by the Jacobin Club Of the J acobm leaders, 
however, Banton alone had personally co-operated in the revolt 
of the 10th Marat, Robespierre and the others, had lam con- 
cealed tdl the danger was over, when they emerged from their 
hidmg-places to claim the credit of the afiair Into the hands 
of this triumvirate the principal power now fell Of the three, 

,Danton alone possessed the energy which arises from personal 
courage Ho was not a mere bloodthirsty tyrant , and though 
mexorable in general measures, and the principal author of the 
massacres in tho prisons, he was at times humane and even 
generous to individuals TTis own elevation and the ascendency 
of his part)' were his ruling objects , and his gigantic stature and 
commanding front pointed him out as a leader Robespierre 
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was in most respects ^hc opposite of Danton Insignificant in 
appearance, yet clicrisliing ndicnlous personal vanity, with a 
weak voico and vulgar manner, he rose chiefly through the in- 
flcviblo'ohstinacy with which ho adhered to his opinions, and 
tho success with which ho veiled, under the mask of patiiotism. 
Ins unvarying projects of selfish ambition and sanguinary vin- 
dictiveness Marat was the worst of tho three The atrocity of 
his character was stamped on his features, which wore tho 
expression of a demon , and though others in tho Borolution 
wore guilty of perpetrating more sanguinary deeds, none was so 
powerful 111 recommending and forwarding their commission 
Ho fiequontly said that there could be no safety to tho state till 
280,000 heads had fallen but death by the hand of a heroine 
cut him short in his relentless career 
49 After tho success of tho revolt, Danton had assumed tho 
ofiico of minister of public justice^ while the Girondist mimsteis, 
Boland, Servan, and Olavi^re, resumed their former functions 
Three days after the massacre of the Swiss, (Aug 13,) tho royal 
family, at tho command of tho commuiio of Pans, were trans- 
ferred to tho prison of tho Temple , while all tho departments of 
Franco submitted almost without opposition to tho ruling party 
The army at Sedan, commanded by Lafayette, at first appeared 
disposed to makoan effort in favour of constitutional monarchy, 
but this feeling was counteracted by tho influence of tho inferior 
officers , and Lafayette, compelled to seek safety in flight, was 
imprisoned by tho Austrians for four years in Olmutz, while tho 
Assembly declared him a traitor, and sot a price on his head 
fiO Tho Jacobin ascendency was not long in making itself felt 
Intimidated by tho menaces of tho commune, addressed to them 
through Bobcspierro, tho Assembly instituted (Aug 17) a court 
for the trial of political offences, afterwards known as tho Bovolu- 
tionaryTribunal But tbeprocccdingsof thiscourtwere at firsttoo 
slow for tho dominant party , and the savage designs of the dema- 
gogues wci 0 favoured by the torroi arising from tho advance of tho 
Prussians and tho fall of the frontier fortresses On 29th August 
tho city barriers ov ere closed, and remained so for two days, during 
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■wliich time great numbers of all ranks, chiefly nobles and clergy, 
■were seized in their houses, and imprisoned by older of the com- 
mune The denunciations of the Assembly were treated with 
contempt the lists of proscription had been drawn up by Dan- 
ton, and the catastrophe was not long deferred At two in the 
morning of 2d September, the city drums were beat, ostensibly for 
the march of the Parisian battalions to reinforce the armies on 
the frontier It was the concerted signal of massacre , and the 
chosen assassins, liberally supplied with money and spirits, 
and harangued by Eobespierre, Billaud Varennes, and Collot 
d’Herbois, were speedily ready for every atrocity The Abbaye 
was the prison first attacked , the victims, seized separately, were 
dragged before an inesiorable tribunal, and turned out among 
the murderers in the court, through whose repeated blows they 
were compelled to run the gauntlet till they expired — ^while the 
multitude, among whom were a vast number of women, danced 
like cannibals round their mangled corpses Similar massacres 
took place in all the other prisons in that of the Carraes, the 
venerable Archbishop of Arles was slaughtered, with more than 
200 clergy The Princess de LambaUe, who was a prisoner in 
La Petite Force, was tom to pieces, and her head, with the frag- 
ments of her body, paraded before the windows of the Duke of 
Orleans, who'rose from dinner to enjoy the ghastly spectacle 
Above 5000 persons perished in the various prisons during this 
dreadful scene of carnage, which continued uninterrupted from 
the 2d to the 6th of September Even the felons in the BicStre, 
whose offences had no pohtical character, were massacred in the 
indiscriminate thirst for blood, which only ceased when no more 
victims could bo found The confiscation of the whole effects of 
^ the slaughtered captives, and of the property of the emigrants, 
which was sold at the same time, became the source of immense 
wealth to the municipality , but no account could ever be ob- 
tained either of the amount or disposal of this enormous plunder 
The jewel office in the Tuileries was also pillaged one night, and 
the costly ornaments of the crown disappeared for ever but it 
was never known into whose hands most of the jewels fell 
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V National Convention — Execution of the King 

61 In the midst of these horrors the Legislative Assemhiy dreiv 
to a close The deputies for the 2rATioNAL Convention, -which 
met on 20th September, had everywhere been elected under the 
irresistible influence of the Jacobin Club and its afiSliated socie- 
ties throughout France , and their first and unanimous measure 
was to abolish monarchy and proclaim a republic — ^the calendar 
being changed at the same time, and the year styled “ the first 
of the French republic ” But the fury of party spirit soon broke 
out with redoubled violence , the Girondists (who were now the 
Moderates) occupying the seats on the right, the Jacobins tho^c 
on the summit of the left, (whence their nickname of the Moun- 
tain,) while the neutrals were called the party of the Maiais, or 
Plain The sittings of the Jacobin Club, all the leaders of which 
had seats in the new Convention, still continued in the hall of 
the convent whence they took their name, and were seldom at- 
tended by less than 1500 members , and in this den of darkness 
and crime were prepared the lists of proscription and massacre 
which will eier render odious the name of that terrible faction 
The Girondists had no place of reunion except the parties of 
Madame Boland, where all the talent dei eloped bj^ the Revolu- 
tion, and all the remaining; elegance of the capital, were wont to 
assemble The Duke of Orleans, who had abdicated his titles, 
sat m the convention as Philippe Egalitd 

52 The first attacks of the Girondists were direcrcd against 
Robespierre, whom they accused of aspiring to the dictatorship 
This charge as wdl as an accusation brought against Marat, were 
abandoned through timidity by the Girondists, on whom the 
Jacobins recnminated, by taxing them with the design of divid- 
ing the Republic, “ one and indivisible,” into twenty-three con- 
federated states like those of America A more formidable charge 
rclatiie to the recent massacres, which was urged against Robes- 
pierre by the intrepid eloquence of Louiet, was foiled by a mo- 
tion to pass to the order of the day , and it was soon evident 
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that the democrats^ 'W'ho Iiad supported the Girondists as long as 
they urged forward the Revolution, would become their bitteiest 
enemies if they strove to allay its fury But these, and various 
minor struggles between the hostile factions, were all preliminary 
to a grand ^[ucstion destined to attract the eyes of Europe and 
of the world This was the trial of Louis XVI 
53 The Jacobins had for some time been occupied in preparing 
the nation for this great evenly and for the tragedy in which it 
was intended to terminate The most inflammatory harangues 
were constantly delivered, both at their central club and the socie- 
ties in the departments , petitions, presented at the bar of the 
Assembly , and every corner ransacked for ciicumstances which 
might increase the popular odium against the unfortunate mon- 
arch A further discussion arose as to whether Louis could legally 
be tried by the Convention, as his peisonal inviolability had 
been decreed by the constitution , but this question, after violent 
debates, was carried in the affirmative The Jacobi ns e\ en urged 
that his condemnation was involved in his dethronement and 
Rohespierre called on the Convention to “ declare the King 
traitor towards France and human nature, and sentence him 
instantly to death but it was decided, through the influence of 
the Girondists and neutrals, that he should be put on his tiial 
64 Since their captivity, the royal family had found their com- 
forts abridged from time to time, by the cruel precautions of the 
municipality At first they were per mitted to live together, and 
to soothe the rigours of confinement by the enjoyment of 
domestic affection , but their seclusion gradually became more 
rigorous Every day they were visited and insulted by Santerie 
with his brutal staff, their writing materials, and even the 
scissors and needles of the Queen and princesses, were taken 
from them , and at last the King and Dauphin were separated 
from the royal ladies This last piece of useless barbarity 
almost overthrew the heroic firmness with which the King had 
sustained his calamities , but the close of his trials was approach- 
ing On the 11th of December he was summoned to appear at 
the bar of the Convention , and, surrounded by a strong escort. 
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ho Tras earned through the vast crowds which filled the streets 
to gaze on this unheard-of spectacle, to their hall of meeting 

55 The mild intrepidity with which Louis confronted his 

accusers melted for a moment the most fanatic among them , 
and some of the Girondists e\ en shed tears The president, Bar&re, 
directed him to he seated and the charges were read, w hich con- 
sisted of an enumeration of all the crimes of the Berolution All 
w ere laid to his charge hut his enemies were perplexed by the 
simplicity and firmness of his replies , and he denied with in- 
dignation his having authorised the bloodshed of 10th August 
After his examination ho returned to the Temple, hut he was 
no longer permitted to see his son or any of his family , and on 
the following day he was directed to choose his counsel Of the 
til 0 whom he selected, one, M Target, had the baseness to refuse, 
but the other, M Tronchet, (afterwards honoured and promoted 
by Napoleon,) accepted the sacred duty, m which he was aided 
by a celebrated pleader named de Sfeze, and by the venerable 
Maleshorbes, who volunteered his services on behalf of his 
fallen master On the 26th December Louis again appeared 
before the Convention, where his defence was conducted by 
M do Seze, w ho examined the whole life of the King, and proved 
that in every instance he had been actuated by the sincerest love 
for his people He concluded in these words “ Louis mounted 
the throne at the age of twenty, and even then set the example 
of an irreproachable life He proi ed himself from 

the firet the friend of ^his country The people desired the 
abolition of a destructive tax — the abolition (St servitude — a 
reform in the criminal law all were granted They demanded 
that thousands of Frenchmen should enjoy the political rights 
from which the rigour of our usages excluded them , and this 
also he granted He even anticipated their wishes yet this 
same people now demand his pimishment I add no more I 
pause before the tribunal of history remember that it w ill judge 
your decision, and that its voice will be the voice of ages ” 

56 After the withdiawal of Louis, a violent discussion arose 
Lanjuinais even boldly proposed to rescind the decree b> w hichthe 
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King had been called to tnal “ If } on insist on being jndges said 
be, “ cease to be accnsers ” The Jacobins responded by fnnons 
cnes . ‘ A-vraj -vntb the peijnred depnty * — ^let the friends of 
the tyrant pensb inth bim *** and at length the contest \ras 
diverted by the proposition of an appeal to the people, the 
discnssion on ivhich lasted twenty days St Jast and Eobespierre 
•were the most powerfiil declaimeis against the sovereign 
Yeigniaud replied in a strain of impassioned eloqnenc^ not ven- 
tnnng, however, to impngn the jnstice, bnt the expediency of the 
measure The Girondists were in truth hnmed away by the 
torrent, and trembling in fear of theur own mm by the violence 
of the Jacobins ; and Lotus was nnanimonslv found guilty Of 
728 member^ 8 were absent, 37 qualified the sentence, 6S3 
simply declared bim gmlty The appeal to the people was 
rejected by 423 to 251 

57. The further debate “iniat shall be his punishment * 
lasted forty hours. The Dnfce of Orleans voted for death ; and the 
same sentence was pronounced by Carnot and other sincere and 
honest repubhcans, from a raoumfol conviction of its necessity 
for the establishment of their system The votes of the J acobins 
could not be doubtful ; but it was yet in the power of the 
Girondists to have saved the King’s life Tergniaud, however, 
•with forty-five others of his party, though m tmth anxious to 
rescue the royal -victim voted for his death , and this sentence 
was earned by a majonty of 26, in 721 votes The result was 
announced by Yergniaud as president — ^''In the name of the 
Convention I declare that the punishment of Louis Capet is 
death ” 

58 Louis was folly prepared for his fate. "When Malesherbes 
came to the prison to announce the result, the King said “For 
two hours I have considered whether, dunng my whole reign, I 
have voluntanly given cause of complaint to my subjects "With 
perfect smcentyl declare, -when about to appear before God, 
that I never formed a -wish but for their happiness, and that I 
deserve no reproach at their hands” 

59 On the 20th January, Santerxeamvedfrom the mumcipahty 

c 
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•with the sentence The King requested a respite of three days 
for preparation, an inteniewavith Ins famil}, and to ho allowed 
the AhhC Edgow orth as i confessor The last two demands were 
granted, hut the execution was fixed for the follow ing monniig 
The terrible scene of the parting interview lasted tw o hours 
At length tho unfortunate family separated, and the King spent 
the remainder of the evening in praj cr wath the AbhC Ldgcw orth 
Erom tw oh e to five o'clock ho slept peaceably at iiiiio in tho 
morning Santerre presented himself at the Temple The passage 
to the Place do la Revolution (formerly called Place Louis XV ) 
lasted two hours , and at the foot of the scafibld tho King rcccn ed 
the sublime benediction of his confessor — “Sou of St Loui«, 
ascend to heaven lie attempted to address n few words to 
the multitude, but his voice, at the order of Santerre, was «tiflcd 
by the noise of tho drums , and the descending axe of the guillo- 
tine terminated his existence 

60 The character of this unhappy monarch cannot be better 
given than in the words of one of tlio ablest of tho republican 
writers — "Louis was perhaps the only monarch who was sub- 
ject to no passion, not cion that of power , and who united the 
two-quahtics most essential in a good king — fear of God, and love 
of his people lie fell the victim of passions which ho had no 
share in exciting of those of his supporters, to w Inch he was a 
stranger — of the multitude, which ho had done nothing to 
awaken Few kings will haae left so venerated a memory” 
But wo must not forget, in tho contemplation of his touching 
vartues and unexampled sufferings, the ruinous consequences of 
his irresolution and weakness “Had Louis XVI,” said Kapo- 
leon, “ shown half the courage and firmness of Charles I , he 
would have triumphed” Still lus resignation in adversity, 
charity in suficring, and heroism m death, will never bo for- 
gotten 
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PABT II 

mOM THE OPEMNG OP THE "WAR, 1792, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
or THE DIIIECTOBY, 1795 

I State of Em ope pnoi to the commencement of the War 

61 The position of France, in the very centre of civihsation, 
renders it impossible for the neighbouring kingdoms to escape its 
moral influence The three great poweis of Europe at this period 
■were Austria, Bussia, and Great Britain , and on them accord- 
ingly fell the -u'eight of the desperate struggle -which ensued 

62 Britain, like the other European monarchies, had slumbered 
on, prosperous and contented, and mostly inglorious, during the 
eighteenth century The loss of her American colonies had been 
more than compensated by her Indian conquests, and though her 
national debt of £244,000,000 -was a severe burden, the flourish- 
ing state of her commerce and agncultiire had produced a 
surprising accumulation of capital the 3 per-cents had risen 
from 57, at the close of the Amencan -war, to 99 , and the revenue 
reached £16,000,000 Hei army numbered only 32,000 men at 
home, and an equal number in the colonies , but these forces 
■were rapidly augmented after the -wai began The reputation 
of the British troops, ho-wever^ had been seriously tarnished by 
the disastrous contest in Ameri«i , and the abuses existing in 
the military department tended greatly to impair its efficiency 
Her real strength lay in her inexhaustible -wealth and public 
spirit, and in her fleet of 150 ships of the line, -which gave her 
the undisputed command of the seas 

63 Public opinion in Britain, as might have been expected, was 
greatly divided on the French Revolution While it numbered 
among its partisans not only the factious and restless, to whom 
any change was grateful, but many ardent and enlightened spirits 
who hailed it as the da-wn of a new era of freedom — it -uas, on 
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the other hand, regarded -with utter horror hy all the adherents 
of the church, and the majority of the aristocracy and opulent 
classes, Avho apprehended nothing but anarchy and spoliation 
from its contagious example At the head of these tM o parties 
respectively stood the illustrious names of Fox and Pitt Fox 
had long held, by his ardent and impassioned eloquence, the post 
of leader of the Opposition , and his uncompromising det otion to 
the popular cause now led him to advocate, with all the fire of 
his oratory, those frantic innovations of which the neighhounng 
country was the scene But neither his intellect, nor his judg- 
ment, was equal to his powers as a debater — a capacity in which 
he shone unrivalled , and though the generous warmth of his 
heart secured Mm the attachment of numerous personal friends, 
the irregularities of his private life diminished his weight as a 
public character In this point particularly he stood m disad- 
vantageous contrast to the irreproachable purity of his great rival 
Mr Pitt, who, at the commencement of the Bevolution, was at 
the head of government, and supported by a decided majoiity m 
parliament — ^ha^ ing held tins post since the fall (Dec 1783) of 
the Coalition ministry of Fox and North Inheriting the talents 
and patriotism of his illustrious father. Lord Chatham, ho united 
to them an invincible coolness and moral courage, a readiness in 
resource, and eloquence in debate, together forming a combina- 
tion of great pohtical qualities which have neier been excelled 
Called to the helm at the age of twenty-six, he had foiled the 
most powerful Opposition which Britain cvci,saw , and, though 
watching with anxious attention the progress of affairs m France, 
he had hitherto persisted m maintaining a strict neutrality 
64 A third party was composed of that section of the Whigs who 
supported the principles of the Enghsh Revolution of 1688, but 
opposed those of the French At the head of these stood Mr 
Burke, who had long been united to Mr Fox, both by political 
alhanco and the warmest private friendship , but these ties had 
been severed by their difference of opinion lespecting France 
This memorablo rupture was announced in a debate on the new 
constitution of Canada, (May 6, 1791,) when Mr Fox deplored. 
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even vritli tears, the rending asunder of the fnendslup of a quarter 
of a century But time, the great test of truth, has decisively 
MTidicated the prophetic sagacity of Mr Burke 

65 The Austrian empire, hoth from its geograplucal position, 
its military strength and rKoiirces,and the stability of its policy 
and government, was the most formidable Continental nval of 
France At the commencement of the war, it had a revenue 
of 90,000,000 of florins, and a population of 25,000,000 , while its 
army amounted to 240,000 infantry, and 35,000 cavalry, with, a 
numerous and powerful artillery The possession of the Low 
Countries gave the Emperor an advanced post close to the French 
frontier , while the mountains of Tyrol formed a vast fortress 
placed at a salient angle between Germany and Italy The 
foundation of the modem grandeur and prosperity of Austna 
had been laid by the sage administration of Maria-Theresa , hut 
a new si-stem was introduced at the accession (in 1780) of her 
son, Joseph II In his ani.iety to remodel every department in 
church and state on philosophic pnnciples, this amiable but in- 
judicious pnnce excited the discontent of his subjects by his 
sweeping and needless reforms and the Flemings, n horn he had 
alienated by an attempt to exchange their country for Bavana, 
(a project prevented only by the armed intervention of Prussia ) 
revolted in defence of their old usages and feudal customs, at the 
same time (1789) when the French were rising in rebellion to 
overthrow theirs ’ This ingratitude (for so he considered it) 
shortened the days of Joseph , and Leopold, his successor, easily 
re-established his authority in Flanders , but the demolition of 
the famous barrier fortresses of the Low Countries, u Inch Joseph 
had razed to prevent them becoming strongholds of disafiection, 
11 as fatally felt in the first campaigns of the French war 

66 Though the house of Hapsburg was still the head of the un- 
wieldy fabric of the Germanic empire, its real authority as such 
was inconsiderable, and the contingents of tioops which the 
A arious states were bound to furnish, at the requisition of the Diet 
of Ratisbon, were little to be depended on But Prussia, though 
still nominally a member of the empire, had been raised into a 
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first-rate power by the genius of the Great Frederick , and its 
army, after the Seven Years’ War, was considered the hnest m 
Europe Its ordinarj’^ strength was 100,000 men , but, as a short 
period of military sen ice was compulsory on the whole youth 
of the kingdom, it could be augmented at once to a far greater 
amount from a population thus trained to arms The goi ern- 
ment was a military despotism but the rights of the subject 
were protected by the beneficent policy of its administration, the 
maxim of which was “ei cry thing /or the people — ^nothing 2>^ 
them ” Still there were few elements of national coherence in the 
monarch} its 8,000,000 of subjects were of various races, lan- 
guages, and religions , and its territory possessed neither for- 
tresses, nor anv strong line of natural frontier, to guard it against 
invasion 

67 Since the Seven Years’ "War, the formidable might of Russia 
had become better appreciated than before in Western Europe , 
and her military renown had been enhanced by the recent ex- 
ploits of Suvvarrofi) in the bloody wars of the Empress Catherine 
w ith the Turks Its regular army, m 1792, amounted to 200,000 
men, besides the well-known Cossacks of the Don and their kin- 
dred tribes, the best irregular horse m the w orld The hardihood, 
immovable firmness, and obstinate bravery of the infantry had 
long been celebrated but the cavalry and artillery were far 
inferior to w hat they became before the end of the war, when 
France saw lo0,000 Russians reviewed on the plains of Burgundy 
Of the other northern powers, Sweden (which had lately glo- 
riously concluded a war with Russia) had, from her remoteness 
and scanty population, little weight in the political scale , and 
Poland, though the final partition had not vet taken place, could 
no longer be regarded as an independent state 

08 The ancient power of the Turks had by this time subsided 
into a purely defensive policy, and though their brilliant cavalrj , 
and the desperate valour with which their walled towns were 
defended, made them formidable to an invading army, they 
were incapable of any important exertion beyond their own 
territory The Italians, with the exception perhaps of the 
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Piedmontese, no longer held a place among military nations , 
and the Dutch, though they had still an army of 44,000, had 
greatly declined from their ancient spirit Spam, at the com- 
mencement of the war, had nominally 140,000 troops but this 
force was far from efifectiTe, either in disciphnc or equipment , 
and the firmness which characterised the Spanish infantry of the 
Middle Ages had long passed away The Swiss alone remain 
to be noticed , but their small numerical strength, whieb did not 
exceed 33,000 regulars, rendered their courage and patriotism of 
little avail m the stupendous struggle about to commence 

69 Such was the state of the European militarj establishments 
The French army, before the war, amounted to more than 
200,000 men, 35,000 of whom were cavalry , but many of these 
had left their colours during the previous convulsions, and the 
newly-acquired habit of judging for themselves on pohtics had 
loosened the bonds of discipline among the soldiers Two hun- 

frdred battahons of volunteers had been raised by a decree of the 
Assembly , but the efficiency of those new levies was not equal 
to their spirit “ It was not the volunteers or recruits,” said 
Napoleon afterwards, “who saved the Republic, but the 180,000 
old troops of the monarchy ” The artillery and engineers, how- 
ever, which had not under the old regime been exclusively 
officered by nobles, were from the first supenor to any m Europe , 
and the defects of the other branches were speedily remedied by 
the vigour of the middle classes, to wbom the Revolution had 
now opened the path of promotion 

70 The Revolution surpnsed the European powers in their usual 
state of smothered jealousy oi open hostility with each other 
Catherine of Russia was occupied by her designs on Turkey, in 
which J oseph II participated, and which had been ostentatiously 
proclaimed to Europe by a joint tour of the two potentates to ' 
the Crimea Frederick the Great had concluded in 1785 the 
“ Confederation of Berhn ” for the support of the smaller German 
states against Austrian ambition , but his death in the following 
year was an irreparable loss, as his successor, though endowed 
Mith distinguished valour and abilities of no mean order, was 
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disqualified by liis indolence and love of pleasure from treading 
in the steps of his predecessor A closer alliance had also been 
formed (1790) by the exertions of Mr Pitt, between Britain and 
Prussia, in order, by their joint intervention, to arrest the career 
of Austrian and Russian cqnqucst on the side of Turkcj, by 
which the balance of power was threatened, and the war was 
eventually terminated by this powerful mediation The general 
alarm which now began to be felt at the progress of the French 
Revolution, was not, without its influence in this rapid pacifi* 
cation , still, during the first two years, Mr Pitt in Britain, 
Kaunitz at Yienna, and Hertzberg at Berlin, had concurred iii 
abstaining from interference with France contenting themsehes 
with adopting measures for preventing the spread of revolution- 
ary contagion into their states The Empress df Russia, on the 
other hand, had from the first warmly advocated measures of 
coercion , and circumstanccsere longoccurred which compelled the 
cabinets of Berlin and Yienna to abandon their moderate councils 
71 Since Louis was brought a prisoner to Pans, (October 1789,) 
he had recommended the King of Spain to disregard any public 
act in his name which was not confirmed by an autograph letter, 
and in December 1790, he even solicited, by a circular to the 
monarchs of Europe, their armed intervention to save the mon- 
archy A treaty was accordingly concluded at Mantua (May 
1791) between the Emperor and the Kings of Spain and Sardinia, 
by which it was agreed that a formidable display of troops should 
be made on the French frontier, in the hope of terrifying the 
people into submission to their sovereign But before this could 
be earned into effect, the unsuccessful flight of the royal family 
to Yarennes, and their open imprisonment by the revolutionists, 
made stronger measures necessary, and led to the famous meeting 
at Pilnitz (August 1791) between the Emperor and the King of 
Prussia, who conjointly issued a declaration that “ they considered 
the situation of the King of France a matter of common interest 
to all European sovereigns,” — and were resolved to “enable 
the King to establish a monarchical government, conformable 
alike to the rights of sovereigns and the welfare of the French 
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nation ” The liberation of the royal family, however, and the 
King’s acceptance of the constitution, removed any immediate 
apprehension for their personal safety and though Sm eden and 
Russia continued to urge the German courts to a hostile demon- 
stration, no steps were taken in pursuance of the Pilnitz mani- 
festo 

72 But the Girondists, who were now the ruling party in 
France, were bent on war at all hazards, in the hope to strengthen 
their own cause by identifying it with that of the national inde- 
pendence Isnard, Vergmaud, and Bnssot continually poured 
forth m the Assembly philippics against Austria, denouncing that 
power as the enemy of liberty, and calling on France to anticipate 
its hostility The reclamations of the Emperor against the 
infringements by the French of the rights of the German princes 
in Alsace, afforded a pretext for hastening the declaration of war, 
which Louis was compelled to publish (April 20, 1792) against 
Austm The Emperor Leopold, however, had died on the 1st 
of March preceding, leaving^ his extensive dominions to his son, 
Francis II , and his ally, Gustavus of Sweden, was assassinated 
a fortnight afterwards at a masked ball It seemed as if Provi- 
dence was preparing a new race of actors for the mighty scenes 
which were to be performed 

II Campaign of 1792 

73 France, having decided on war, directed the formation of 
three considerable armies In the north, 40,000 infantry and 
8000 cavalry, under Marshal Rochambeau, lay from Dunkirk to 
Phihpville , Lafayette, in the centre, had 45,000 foot and 7000 
horse , and the course of the Rhine, up to Bale, was guarded by 
Marshal Luckner with 35,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry In the 
south, General Montesquieu with 50,000 men defended the Rhone 
and the Pyrenees But these armies w ere formidable only from 
their numbers their discipline was extremely defective, and the 
spread of revolutionary hcense had destroyed their habits of 
subordination and obedience To oppose them, however, only 
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60,000 Prussiiiis and 65,000 Austrians, I’l ith 7000 cmignnts, •were 
yet in the field Britain was neutral , and the Bussian legions, 
released from the Banuhe hi the treatj of Jassi, u ere griduallj 
conicrging from all points towards their destined prey in Poland 

74 EiicourigcdbythosmallncssoftlieAustnan force in theLow 
Countries, the French determined on the invasion of Planders, 
w Inch they enteicd at four dificront points (April 28 ) But no 
sooner did the various corps encounter the enemy, than, evchiim- 
ing that they w ere hetra} cd, they fled in headlong confusion , 
and General Billon, who commanded the diiision adiancing 
from Lille against Touriiay, w as murdered by his owai mutinous 
soldiers The blame of this disgraceful rout was throw ii by the 
Jacobins and war party on Bochambcaii, who was accordingly 
dismissed but the aged Luckner, w ho replaced him, was equally 
unsuccessful, aud Lafiyetto sustained a partial defeat near 
Maubcugo The troops fell into the utmost state of disorganisation 
and discouragement after these defeats and the Prussians 
anticipated no diificuli} in the discomfiture of this “ arm} of 
laivyers,” for whom thei had conceived the utmost contempt 
In the mean time the Allies accumulated on the frontier aud 
their commandcr-in chief, the Buke of Brunswick, prepared to 
enter France by the plains of Champagne 

75 Since the deatb of Frederick the Great whose friend and 
companion in arms he had been, the Buko of Brunswack had 
been considered the ablest prince in Germany his understanding 
was quick and vigorous, his knowledge various and extensile, 
and his milikiry talents of a high order But ho was immersed 
in pleasuies and intrigues, and haunted by the fear of endanger- 
ing his former reputation ho had besides, as is now known, 
opened secret communications w ith Sieyes and the French philo- 
sophers, who had eien hold out to him hopes of ascending the 
throne of that country under a new regime. The Prussian 
cabinet at the same time, intent aboio all things on securing a 
full share of the spoils of Poland, had taken the lead in the 
coahtion chiefly to gratify and propitiate the Empress Catherine, 
w hose predominant wish w as the extinction of the revolutionaiy 
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principle in. Europe , and Tras little airare of the difficulties to 
he surmounted in the enterprise against France The Duke of 
Brunswick alone fuUv appreciated them, and, in a famous memoir 
addressed to the Bang of Prussia, strongly urged “immediate and 
decisive operations , for the French are in such a state of effer- 
vescence, that, if not crushed at the outset they may become 
capable of the most extraordinary resolutions ’ — a prediction 
fatallv vended in the historv of the next twenty vears 

m » • • 

76 On 25th July (the same day on which the King of Prussia 
jomed the army) was issued the famous proclamation, the par- 
ticular of which have been given in a previous section, (p 28) 
The consequences of this ill-judged manifesto were foreseen and 
denounced by the Duke of Brunswick, who was obliged, in his 
official capacity, to sign it ; and Ins anticipations were speedily 
vended by the indignant spint of patnotism and resistance which 
it excited among the French people Meanwhile the whole 
Allied army, 113,000 strong, entered France, (July 30,) and 
advanced agamst the line of fortr^ses which covers the eastern 
frontier of the kingdom, unopposed by the French troops, who, 
though more than equally numerous were ill-officered and ill- 
disciphned, and paralysed beside by the news of the events then 
in progres m Pans Longwy surrendered (Aug 23) after a 
siege of only three days , Yerdun shared the sime fate, (Sept 2 ,) 
and the campaign might have been at once decided, either by a 
rapid march on Pans, or an attack on the French headquarters 
at Sedan, where Lafayette, on leammg the Pansian massacres of 
10th August^ had deserted his camp, and taken refuge in the 
Austnan line. But the unaccountable delays of the Allied 
generals enabled Dumouner, who now assumed the command, 
to occupy the wooded defiles of Grandpre and Islett^, in the 
forest of Argonn^ w’here he attempted to make a stand His 
position was outflanked, however, by Clairfait and the Austrians 
at Croix-au-Bois, (Sept 13 ) a panic seized the French, 10,000 
of whom were routed at Taux by 1500 Prussian hussars , and it 
was with difficulty that Dumouner effected an orderly retreat 
to St MenShould, whither his reserves and detached corps wert. 
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drawn together lie was followed h\ the Allies, w ho, crossing 
the Anvc, (Sept 18,) interposed themsehes between the Trench 
annv and Pans, and a partial engagement ensued at Valms on 
the 20th No decisis c ads antago resulted to either side from this 
action , but, from the suctcssftil resistance which the raw levies 
of the Trench opposed on this day to their ae'teran antagonists, 
may bo d ited the commencement of that sclf-confidcnco arhich 
earned them Mctoriou«lv to Vienna and Moscow 

77 The dilator} moicmcnts of the Allies it this luncturc are 
pirtly to bo explained by a secret negotiation which Diimoiincr 
was carrying on with the King of Prussia , and even after the 
dethronement of Loins at Pans, the Trench general still contnicd 
toamiisoTrcdcnck-IVilliamwithdchisivchopcs of his espousing 
the ro} ahst cause In the mean time, in spite of repeated orders 
from the Convention to march for the protection of Pane, he 
maintniiicd his post at St MCnchoiild, till the raiages of disease 
in the Allied ranks, and the rcfns.il of the British and Butch to 
loin the coalition, determined the inaadcrs to retreat An 
armistice was accordingly concluded, (Sept. 20,) in Mrtue of 
which thev restored Loiigwy and Verdun, and w ere allow od to 
retire unmolested — haaing siiiTcrcd little by the sword, but baa- 
ing lost one-fourth of their number by fcaers and dvscntcries 

78 During the progress of these dccisno caents in the centre, 
minor moacments had taken place on both Hanks, in Alsace and 
the Loav Countries On the side of the latter, an Austrian force 
under the Archduke Albert, after routing a Trench corps at 
Bruill6, had invested Lille , but the garrison of this important 
fortress, in spite of a bombardment of unprecedented coaenty, 
hold out till the avaiit of ammunition compelled the besiegers to 
retire, (Oct 7) The ofTensiac operations of General Custinc, on 
the Upper Khine, w'ero meanwhile signalised by the capture of 
Mayence, (Oct 21,) which was treachcrousla yielded without 
finng a shot , and the Buko of Brunsarick, alarmed at the loss 
of the only fortified post held b} the Allies on the Bhinc, hastila’’ 
transferred his troops to the right bank The Austrians under 
Clairfait were avithdrawai to the defence of the Loaa Countries , 
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and tlie splendid army, •winch under proper guidance might hai e 
achieved the deliverance of Europe from the scourge of demo- 
cracy, -was thus broken up 

79 Dumourier "was no'u at liberty to renew the ln^ asion of the 
Low Countries , and he forthwith crossed the frontier at the 
head of 100,000 men The Austrians under the Archduke Albert 
did not exceed 40,000 , and their mam bodv, amounting to 
about 18,000, ■uas strongly intrenched in a position near Jemap- 
pes, where it was attacked (Xov 6) by double that number of 
French The assailants, mostly raw troops, were at first checked 
by the Austrian cavalry and artillery, and driven back with loss , 
but the youthful Due de Chartr^ (aftcru ards Louis Philippe, 
King of the French) rallied the broken columns, and forced the 
redoubts in the centre, while those on the flanks were carried by 
Beumonville and Dumourier himself The conflict of Jemappes, 
the first pitched battle gained by the Republicans, produced an 
incalculable effect on the spints and moral strength of both 
parties Mons, Toumay, Ghent, Antwerp, «bc, opened tlieir 
gates , Brussels itself was abandoned to the French by the flight 
of the authontis , and the surrender of the citadels of Antu erp 
(Nov 30) and Namur (Dec 2) completed the conquest of the 
Low Countri^ In the reduction of the former fortress, a French 
squadron co-operated by sailing up the Scheldt, -uhich, as a 
Aiolation of the treaty of ilunster, declaring that river for cvei 
closed, was the proximate cause of war with Britain and Hol- 
land 

80 But Flanders was not long m reaping the bitter fruits of 
Republican ascendency The Convention had pubhshed (Nov 19) 
the famous resolution, declaring that "they wouldgrint fraternity 
and succour to every people disposed to recover their libeity,” 
and charging their generals to afford military aid to all such 
people— a decree equualent to a declaration of war against all 
established governments This was followed up by another 
manifesto, (Dec 15,) proclaiming, in all the countries conquered 
by the Republic, ‘ liberty, equality, the sovereignty of the 
people, with the suppression of nobility and aU exclusive privi- 
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leges, of all subsisting taxes, and all constituted authorities ” — and 
denouncing as enemies " all who refused to accept these benefits 
The Flemings, who were m general strongly attached both to 
their clergy and their feudal lords, were astounded at these 
sweeping innovations, but resistance was fruitless A host 
of revolutionary agents, headed by Danton, Lacroix, and Carrier, 
forthwith inundated Flanders , and, under pretence of 
tng the march of freedom, drove forward the •work of spoliation 
•wath stern and insatiable rapacity The churches and chateaux 
were cveiywhere plundered — ^forced requisitions and enormous 
contributions levied by military execution, with compulsory 
pajonentsin the depreciated assignats of France, soon awakened 
the people from their dream of hberty , and a deputation was 
sent to Vienna, imploring the Emperor to rescue his repentant 
subjects Such were the first-fruits of Eepubhean conquest ■ 

81 Another war had in the mean time broken out on the south- 
eastern frontier, m consequence of the refusal of the King of Sar- 
dinia to receive an envoy from the Eepublic Savoy was sud- 
denly invaded (Sept 31) by General Montesquion, and was overrun 
almost without resistance , while Nice, where there was a strong 
republican party, yidded (Oct 1) at the first appearance of the 
French fleet The inhabitants, as in Flanders, were awarded 
for their friendly reception of the invaders by plunder, massacre, 
and outrage; and Savoy and Nice were conierted into depart- 
ments of France Genova was also threatened with attack , but 
General Montesquiou, by disobeymg the oidcrs of the Convention, 
prevented this unjustifiable aggression on Switzerland The 
defeat of Custine on the Ehine, from the right bank of which 
he ■was driven by the Prussians, closed this eventful year 

82 The memorable campaign of 1792 had only commenced in 
August — and before the end of the year, the most foimidable 
in-vasion which had ever menaced Franco had been repelled , 
Flanders and Savoy wrested from their respective sovereigns , 
and Mayenc^ the great frontier city of the Germanic empire, 
captured 
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III Fall of the Chrondiste 

83 The death of the King \ras followed hy a brief revulsion of 
popular feeling , the name of Santerrewaseveiywhero execrated, 
and the general cry of the people was , — “ He was about to appeal 
to ns, and we would have delivered him *” But these momentary 
1 egrets soon disappeared m the renewal of the struggle between 
the Jacobingand Girondists, which the recent event had rendered 
irreconcilable The Jacobins, intoxicated with their bloody 
triumph, reproached the Girondists with having attempted to 
save the “tyrant ,” while the weakness of the latter party was 
exposed by their having been at last compelled, by regard for their 
own safety, to leave the illiistiious victim to his fate The first 
symptom of the approaching fall of the Girondists was the 
retirement of Boland from the ministry, but the influence 
of external events of importance concurred m hastening their 
rum 

84 The first of these was the accession of Britain to the league 
against the Eepubhc, and the enormous military preparations 
which the Convention was obliged to oidei By tho death of 
Louis, they had come to an open rupture with all established gov- 
ernments , and the reply of one of their armies to tho announce- 
ment of his execution, — “ We thank you for having reduced us to 
the nceessay of conquering f conveyed a truth which every day 
made more apparent The fate of the J acobins was thenceforwai d 
bound up with that of the country , and the loyalists, consti- 
tutionalists, and moderates were irretrievably associated in the 
minds of the people with the enemies of the Eepubhc The 
popular nots ansing from the scarcity of food, which distracted 
Pans dunng February and March, destroyed what little con- 
sideration the Girondists still retained The shops were pillaged, 
and the Jacobins themselves threatened by the hungry mob, 
while Marat in Ins journal inveighed against “the monopohsts, 
the merchants of luxury, and the supporters of fraud ” The 
expedient of a mavimum, or pnee dboce which no article of 
consumption was to be sold, was suggested , but was opposed 
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as ruinous to commerce by the Girondists, and even by the less 
'iiolcnt of tho Jacobins the populace, however, insisted on it, 
and openly talked of the necessity of a new insurrection, “to lop 
off the gangrened parts of tho national representation ” 

85 Another source of strength to the Jacobins w as the unsuccess- 
ful movement of Sumourior, who, ever since tho death of Louis, 
which ho mainly strove to avert, had been engaged m machina- 
tions for the restoration of tho constitutional throne, Far from 
disguising his aversion to Jacobin rule, he openly threatened the 
Convention with tho vengeance of his army Danton denounced 
him ns a traitor in the Jacobin Club, and ho was at length 
ordered to return from the camp to Pans Instead of obeying, 
however, ho arrested the commissioners, and publicly avowed 
his designs , but he was deserted by his soldiers, and forced to 
take refuge witli a few followers in the Austrian lines This 
formidable conspiracy, by its failure, only confirmed and secured 
the power of the ruling party 

86 Tho first open attempt of the Jacobins to crush their oppo- 
, nents was made (March 10) by the old expedient of a popular 

insurrection , but various accidental circumstances rendered it 
ibortive They availed themselves, however, of the agitation 
thus produced to lay the foundation of the iron net which 
enveloped France during the Beign of Terror, by the remodel- 
ling of the Eevolutioiiary Tribunal, and the appointment of 
committees in the departments, armed with almost despotic 
poweis for the coercion of tho “refractory,” and the general 
promotion of revolutionary purposes Vergniaud and the other 
Girondist orators in vain opposed these fatal projects with ^11 
their eloquence, they were overruled by the vehemence of 
Danton and his associates , and during the panic caused imme- 
diately afterwards by the defection of Duraourier, (whom tho 
Girbndists were accused of favouring,) the Jacobins succeeded in 
establishmg the famous Committee of Public Salvation, destined 
to complete the crimes, and destroy the authors, of tho Revolution 
Tins body, though knoivn by the name of tho Decemvirs, consisted 
of nine members, who wore invested with plenary authority 
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to prepaie and execute “whatever laws and measures they might 
deem necessary for the exterior and interior safety of theRepublic ” 

87 The infatuated Girondists still lelied on the personal invio- 
lability guaranteed to them as members of the Convention, by the 
same constitution which they had violated on that very point in 
the case of the King They had recently obtained the election 
of Petion, by an immense majoiity, as mayor of Pans , and, 
elated by this victory, they ventured to impeach Mai at foi 
sedition before the Revolutionary Tribunal AU the elements 
of discord were invoked by the Jacobins to counteract this 
vigoious measure Marat was acquitted, (April 16,) and escoited 
back to the Assembly in triumph by an immense armed multi- 
tude of Sans-culoUes — as the adherents of the Jacobins wore 
popularly called Guadet boldl}' pioposcd (May 10) to arrest 
the menaced danger by annulling the Pans municipality, and 
dividing the Assembly between Pans and Boiirges , but this 
energetic proposition was eventually exchanged foi the nomina- 
tion of a commission of twelve, to watch the proceedings of the 
commune The first step of this commission was to arrest Hebert, 
a noted Jacobin, and author of an infamous journal entitled 
P^re Duchesne , but the Sans-ctiloUcs again (May 25) rose in 
arms, and besieged the Convention, which, after a desperate 
contest, was compelled (May 27) to liberate Hebei t, and abolish, 
the commission of twelve 

88 The majority of the Girondists had been absent fiom the 
Assembly when this decree was extorted , but their foices were 
lalhed on the next day, and on the motion of the intrepid 
Lanjuinais, it was reversed by a majority of 51 The agitation 
was instantly lesumed with redoubled violence Henriot re- 
ceived fiom the municipality the command of the armed force , 
and on the 31st all Pans lose in arms The pikemen of the 
faubourgs, thwarted in their design of pillaging the rich w'are- 
houses of the Palais Royal by the determined aspect of the 
inhabitants, lolled on m a vast tide to the Tuileries, wheio, with 
vociferous threats, they demanded the proscription of twenty- 
two of the Girondist leaders, the abolition of the Twelve, and 

n 
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the imposition of a maximum on bread They -were seconded 
by Robespierre and his associates, "viho accused the Girondists of 
conspiring against the Republic, and demanded their Anmediate 
punishment At length, on the motion of Barfere, the supres- 
sion of the commission was decreed But the rei olutionists w ere 
not to be contented with this half success, and the final blow 
was not long delayed 

89 On the 2d of Juno the Convention was again surrounded 
by 80,000 armed men, with 160 pieces of cannon, under the com- 
mand of Henriot, and a "lehement debate ensued Lanjuinais 
for the last time protisted, with energetic but unavailing fervour, 
against the intimidation and outrage to which they were sub- 
jected, and announced his determination to die at liis post 
Barbaroux followed his example But all resistance was un- 
availing The members, in attempting to leave the hall, were 
driven bacji. by the armed bands , and at length, with the dagger 
it their throats, passed a decree for the arrest of Lanjuinais, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Pction, Bnssot, Barbaroux, Louve^ and 
twenty-three others of less note The political career of the 
Girondists was terminated, and thetnumph of the municipality 
of Pans over the Convention complete 

90 In the interval between their arrest and trial, many of the 
proscribed members contnved to escape into the provinces , and 
Louvet, Lanjuinais, and a few others, after passing through 
dangers which seem like the incidents of a romance, eventually 
evaded pursuit The remainder were arraigned m October 
before the Revolutionary Tnbnnal , and after a tnal of nine 
days, in which all the eloquence of Vergniaud and Bnssot 
pleaded in vain, were sentenced to death They were guillo- 
tined on 31st October, and all died with the fortitude of the 
ancient republicans whom they had proposed as their models 
The death of IMadamc Roland, who from her splendid talents 
had almost become the head of the party, soon followed Her 
defence, composed by herself the night before her trial, is one of 
the most eloquent and touching monuments of the Reiolution 
but it failed to move her incik.orable judges, and she bent her 
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head Tinder the guillotine vnth a calm serenity worthy of her 
past fame Her husband, who had escaped from Pans, was 
soon after found dead on the road between Pans and Rouen, 
having stabbed himself in that public place that he might not 
betray the friends who had sheltered him 
91 Thus perished the party of the Girondists, reckless in its mea- 
sures and culpable for its rashness, but illustrious in talent, and 
gloiious in its fall Its radical and inherent fault was its iiie- 
’ hgion , and the dreadful misfortunes in which its leaders involved 
their country, proves the inadequacy of the most splendid genius, 
without that overruling piinciple, for the right management of 
affairs 


IV Gampatfffi of 1 793 

93 During the whole warfare of 1792, Great Britain preserved 
a strict neutrality , and it was not till the continuance of peace 
became impossible, that her policy underwent a change The 
overthrow of the throne, the massacres of September, and the 
victories of Dumouriei, inflamed the democratic paity in Piancc 
to fien/y The destruction of all established governments, and 
the j cffeneration of the whole human race, were openly avowed as 
their objects and an active system of propaffandtsm was forth- 
with put in operation , while the attacks on Savoy and Switzer- 
land showed that these denunciations were not empty threats 
At length (Nov 19 and Dec 15) the two famous deciees were 
passed, and transmitted to all the generals on service, of which 
an account has been given, (p 37 ,) and which, by promising 
armed assistance to the disaffected of all nations, placed the 
Republic openly at war with all established governments This 
unprecedented line of conduct, joined with the rapid spread of 
J acobinism i n England, left the British cabinet no alternative but 
war and the aggressions of Dumourier on the Dutch territory, 
with the opening of the Scheldt in defiance of treaties, hastened 
the collision A show of negotiation was still kept up for a time , 
but the execution of Louis brought matters to a crisis M 
Chauvehn, the French envoy, was ordered to leave England , 
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and on tbo 3d February the Convention, on the report of Brissot, 
unanimously declared avar against Great Britain 

93 Thus forced into war, thcBritish government proceeded (in 
April) to despatch 20,000 troops under the Duke of York to Hol- 
land, aihere they joined 10,000 Hessians and Hanoverians m 
English par The aggregate of the Allied forces amounted to 
365,000, acting on the whole of the French frontier, from Calais 
to Bayonne , those of the Bepublicans to 270,000, mostly inferioi 
troops, but united by similarity of Janguage and goa emment 
a fresh levj’’ of 300,000 had been ordered by the Convention, but 
had not j et come into action In the fiist impulse of honor at 
the death of Louis, a close alliance had been signed between the 
courts of London and St Peteisburg, (March 25,) declaring the 
suppression of the French Revolution to be "the common inteiest 
of every civilised state , ” and treaties of a similar tenor m ere 
concluded by England with Sardinia (Apiil 25) — Spain (May 25) 
— Naples (July 12) — ^Prussia (Julj 14) — the Empire (Aug 30) — 
and Portugal (Sept 26 ) 

94 But, in the midst of this universal martial preparation, it 
soon became apparent that the French war was, for the present 
at least, a sccondarv object with the Czarina to the completion of 
her designs upon Poland , while the mutual jealousy of Austria 
and Prussia was shown by a division of tho German armies 
Still the disorganisation and indiscipline into which the French 
troops in Flanders had relapsed, with their deficiency in stores 
and supplies, afforded the fairest chance of striking a decisive 
blow against them , but the now generalissimo of the Allies, the 
Prince of Cobourg, was a soldier of the old methodical school, and 
utterly unfit to command at such a juncture The French fin- 
ances were recruited, previous to the opening of the campaign, 
by a fresh issue of assignats, to tho nominal a aluo of 800,000,000 
francs, (£33,000,000,) secured as before on the national domains , 
while tho British evigcncies were met by a loan of £4,500,000, 
from which subsidies w ere granted to tho King of Sardinia and 
SCI oral German princes 

95 The first movement of the campaign was the invasion of tho 
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Dutch teriitory, early m February, by Dumourier but after the 
reduction of Breda and Gertruydenberg, he "was recalled into 
Flanders by the defeat of Miranda, -who had been left to besiege 
Maestncht, but had been driven from his linesby the Austrians, 
under the Archduke Charles After reorganising his army, the 
French commander resumed offensive operations, and a gencial 
action "was fought (March 18) at Kerwinde The French w ere 
defeated u ith the loss of 4000 men , and such was the dismay 
with which this disaster inspired their new levies, that several 
thousands disbanded themselves and returned to France, — and a 
convention was concluded on 22d March, by ^\hlch Brussels, 
, Xamur, «fcc , were surrendered as the price of a safe retreat It 
soon appeared that this convention was only a prelude to the 
desertion of the Republican cause by Dumourier But he was 
forced, as already mentioned, (p 50,) to fly for refuge into the 
Austrian lines , and the French army retreated upon the frontier 
fortresses, or formed an intrenched camp at Famars 
96 The failure of this enterprise of Dumouner led to a change in 
the language of the Allied powers, who, giving up the restoration 
of monarchy as hopeless, began openly to avow projects of con- 
quest and dismemberment — an impolitic step, which at once 
changed the contest from a war of liberation to one of aggran- 
disement With an unaccountable mactii ity, how ever, Cobourg 
lay idle with a splendid army of 120,000 men, till the French, 
recovering from their consternation at the loss of Flanders and 
defection of Dumourier, resumed the offensive under General 
Dampierre, and attacked the Allied lines, (May 1 ) They were 
repulsed with loss and in an action on the 8th, in which 
Dampierre was killed, the Bntish troops, recently landed, 
for the first time appeared in the field, and the fate of the 
day was decided by a charge of the Guards The Repubheans 
again retired within the camp at Famars , but this position was 
stormed bv the Allies, (May 23,) and the French fell back to the 
famous Camp of Ciesar , while the Austnans and British, fol- 
lowing up their success, laid siege to Valenciennes and Condg 
Both fortresses were vigorously defended , but Conde w as obliged 
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to surrender from nant of proMsions on 13tli July , and Valen- 
ciennes, "when on tlio eve of a second assault, capitulated on the 
28th of the same month But tho hoisting of the Impenal dag 
on the -walls, announcing the intention to retain them as perma- 
nent conquests^ not only increased tho Prussian jealousy of 
Austria, hut -was vehemently protested against hy the Count 
de Provence, (afterwards Louis XVIII ,) as a spohation of liis 
infant nephew, Louis XVII , the son of the murdered King 

97 The operations on tho eastern frontier, meanwhile, had been 
equally favouiable to the Allies The King of Prussia had 
crossed the Ilhinc (March 24) avith 76,000 men , and Gustine, 
who had only 45,000, retreated to the lines of TVeissenbuig, 
whence ho vas soon removed to the command of the Army of 
the North, leaving his men under the orders of Beauharnais 
Tho Prussians, in tho mean time, sat down before Mayence , and 
though the non-arnval of the battering train prolonged the siege 
for tn 0 months, the fortress capitulated (July 22) after a fruitless 
attempt by Beauharnais to relieve it The survi\ors of tho gar- 
rison, to the number of 17,000, were released on condition of not 
again serving against the Allies — an unfortunate limitation, as 
it admitted their being employed against the Vendean royalists 
Both Oustine and Beauharnais were summoned by the Conven- 
tion to Pans, and guillotined as an atonement for the loss of the 
fortresses the name of tlie latter has acquired a posthumous 
celebrity, from tho fortunes of his widov, Josephine, the subse- 
quent Empiess of Napoleon 

98 During the sieges of Valenciennes and Cond6, the French 
army had remained shut upin the Camp of Caisar, unable to keep 
tho field against the -victorious Alhes , and in this last stronghold 
they were attacked on the 8th August The dispinted and disor- 
ganised Repubheans fled, almost without firing a shot, at tho 
sight of the enemy, and were -with difficulty rallied behind the 
Scarpe, on the last defensible position between the victors and 
Pans 

99 Never was the i e\ olutionary government in greater dangci 
than now The frontiei, from Bale to Dunkirk, was co-iered 
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■with 280j000 troops of the Allies , the harrier of fortresses was 
broken throngh^ and the hostile armies seemed preparing to 
march on Pans, -while 60,000 Vendeans threatened the capital in 
the rear , Toulon and Lyons were in revolt , and the Eepublican 
forces were infenor in number, dispirited, and half-disciplined 
But all the deficiencies of the French were speedily remedied by 
the extraordinary energy andability applied to publicaffairs after 
the appointment of the terrible Comnuttee of Public Salvation 
The whole power of Prance was called forth a decree for the levy 
of 1,200,000 men was soon executed , while a forced tax of a mil- 
ha^d of francs (^640, 000,000,) confiscations, and the unlimited 
issue of assignats, gave the government boundless resources, by 
virtually placing at its disposal all the property of the state 
100 Meanwhile dismay prevailed in the capital, which was only 
fifteen days’ march from the invaders’ camp , but the jealousies 
and selfish pohcy of the AJlied cabinets prevented their generah 
from following up their important successes The appropriation 
of Valenciennes and Oondg by the Emperor, and the furthei 
schemes of aggrandisement avowed by Thugut, who had suc- 
ceeded Kaumtz at the helm of Austrian affairs, had occasioned a, 
manifest coolness between Prussia and Austria , and the effi- 
ciency of the Allied forces was still further impaired by the 
absurd policy pursued on the Flemish frontier Instead of 
vigorously pushmg the weakened and depressed masses of the 
French, the British and their Alhes drew off to besiege Dun- 
kirk, while Quesnoy was invested and taken (STov 11) by the 
Austrians This fatal false step, the blame of which rests entirelj 
■with the English cabinet, gave time to the French for the assem- 
blage and organisation of their new levies , and, as jf further to 
facihtate the operations of the enemy, the Allies broke up their 
vast army into detachments, which were scattered all along the 
Belgian frontier Pressed by the orders of the Convention, 
Geneial Houchard at length attacked the coiering force before 
Dunkirk, which ivas routed , and the Duke of York, finding his 
flank thus exposed, abandoned his artillery, and laised the sieo-e 
Houchard, however, being soon aftei beaten by an Austrian coips 
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under Beaulieu, w as proscribed and guillotined , and a young 
officer, liitberto untried, General Jourdan, ■was nominated com- 
mander-in-chief 

101 The Allies "viere no'w besieging Maubeuge and Landrecy, 
■with the "View of securing "a inter-quariers in the French territory, 
and Jourdan w as directed by the Convention to relieve the former 
place Aware, from the fate of his predecessors, that the alter- 
native was victory or the scaffold, he attacked the Austrian 
covering force (Oct 16) at "Wattignies, and defeated it w ith the 
loss of 6000 men , on ■which Cobourg raised the siege, and with- 
drew into winter-quarters beyond the Sambre,’ while Pichegru, 
who had succeeded Jourdan, did the same in the intrenched 
camp of Guice On the Rhine, meanwhile, the Prussians had 
remained w'holly inactive for two months after the fall of 
Mayeiice, contenting themselves with watching the French in 
their lines at Weissenburg 'Wearied at length by the torpor of 
his opponents, Moreau assumed the initiative, and attacked the 
Prussian corps at Pirmasens This bold attempt was repulsed 
(Sept 14) with the loss of 4000 men , but it was not till a 
month later (Oct 13) that the Allies resumed the offensive, 
wdien the Weissenburg lines were stormed by a mixed force of 
Austrians and Prussians, and the French fled in confusion almost 
to Strasburg But this important adi antage led to no results, 
though the defeat of the Republicans was hailed by a royalist 
movement in Aliace The Austrians, immovable in their plans 
of conquest, refused to occupy Strasburg in the n imo of Louis 
XVII , and the unfortunate ro^valists, abandoned to Republican 
vengeance, were indiscriminately consigned to the guillotine by 
a decree of the Convention, while the confederate army was 
occupied in the siege of Landau But the lukewarmness of the 
Prussians had now become so eiident, that it was only by the 
most vehement remonstrances of the Austrian cabinet that they 
were prevented from seceding altogether from the league and 
the Republicans, taking advantage of the disunion of their 
enemies, again attacked the Allies, (Dec 26,) who w ere routed 
and driven over the Rhine , while the victors, following up 
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their success, retook Spires, and advanced to the gates of Man- 
heun 

102 The operations in the Pyrenees and on the side of Savoy, 
during this campaign, led to no impoitant results On the west' 
em extremity of tlie Pyrenees, the Spaniaids entered France in 
the middle of April, routed their opponents in several encounters, 
and drove them into St Jean Pied-de-Port An invasion of 
Boussillon, at the same time, was equally successful , and the 
Spaniards maintained themselves in the province till the end 
of the year, taking the fortresses of Bellegarde and Collioure, and 

^ routing two armies which attempted to dislodge them, at Ti uellas 
(Sept 22) and Boulon (Dec 7 ) An attempt of the Sardinians 
to expel the French from their conquests in Savoy was less 
fortunate , and, at the close of the campaign, both parties re- 
mained m their former position 

103 But during these indecisive operations of the helligeients, 
the south of France had become the scene of a civil war of a moie 
important character The insurrection of 31st May, and the fall 
of the Girondists, had excited violent discontent in these pro- 
vinces, particularly in the great towns of Marseilles, Toulon, and 
Lyons, which were warmly attached to that party At Lyons 
and Marseilles the Jacobin leaders were put to death , hut the 
revolt of the latter town was crushed on the instant hy General 
Carteaux, and all the disaffected perished without mercy hy the 
guillotine A similar fate impended ovei the Toulonese , hut 
the citizens in this extremity proclaimed Louis XVII, and, 
admitting the British and Spanish squadrons into their har- 
bour, surrendered the town, with the French fleet in the port, to 
Admiral Hood The vengeance of the Eepuhlicans, meanwhile, 
was directed in the hrst instance against Lyons, the armed 
population of which, to the number of 30,000, defended the city 
heroically against Kellermann’s army The siege continued from 
29th July to 10th October , when, after enduring a tremendous 
bomhaidment with red-rhot shot, which laid most of the build- 
ings in ashes, the besieged were compelled by famine to capitu- 
late A few, with their brave commander, Precy, cut their u ay 
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to the Swiss frontier — ^the remainder were doomed to glut the 
triumphant barharity of the Eepubheans At the head of the 
commission apppointed for their punishment were the afterwards 
well-known Fouclie, and the wretch Gollot d’Herhois, whom the 
Lyonese, ten years before, had hissed off their stage as an actor, 
.ind who now returned in the plenitude of power to indulge his 
revenge The guillotine was too slow for theur thirst of blood 
the prisoners, bound together by sixties and hundreds, were de- 
spatched by volleys of musketry or discharges of grape These 
mttraillades and fu^lladcs, as they were termed, were repeated 
during many days , and Bar^e announced to the Convention that 
“ the corpses of the rebellious Lyonese, floating down the Ehone, 
would warn the citizens of Toulon of their coming fate >” 

104 The ruin of Lyons was speedily followed by the invest- 
ment of Toulon by 40,000 men under General Dugommier , while 
the ganison, under Lord Mulgrave, consisted of 5000 British 
and 8000 Spanish and Italian troops The principal strength of 
the place lay in the fortified heights of Paron, Malbosquet, and 
Eguilette, or Little Gibraltar, winch commanded both the town 
and the haiboui , and against them were accordingly aimed the 
main batteries of the besiegers, directed by a young aitillery 
officer, who here made his first step in the road to fame — ^Napo- 
leon Buonaparte A desperate sally of the garrison (Noi 30) 
was repulsed with loss , and the works of the Little Gibraltar, 
against which Buonaparte had concentrated his fire, were stormed 
on 17th December The capture of this important outwork, by 
rendering the harbour untenable, decided the fate of the place 
the English, fearful of having their letreat cut off by the de- 
struction of their lessels, resolved to embark at once , and on the 
18th Toulon was evacuated Of the French fleet in the harboui, 
fifteen ships of the hnc and eight frigates were burnt, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the Bepublicans Three ships, 
and as many frigates, wore carried off by the English, and only 
seven ships of the line, with eleven frigates, were saved to the 
Bepublic Near 15,000 exiles, of all ranks and ages, crowded on 
board the departing fleet, to escape the i engeance of their conn- 
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trymen On those who lemained, the fiisiUades and mtt) aillades 
of Lyons were repeated with fearful effect, the very buildings 
of the city, except the naval and nailitary estabhshinents, were 
demolished , and the name itself of Toulon, by a decree of the 
Convention, snpeiseded by that of Port de la Montagne 

V Wai ill la Vendee 

105 La Vendee is bounded on the north and west by the Loire 
and the sea, and extends inland as far as Brissac, Thonars, and 
Ifiort It thus coi responds wnth the four modern departments 
of Loire-Iuferieure, Maine-et-Loue, Deux SSvres, and Vendee, 
and contains 800,000 inhabitants The Loire separates it from 
the seat of the subsequent Ohouan war in Biittany Its surface 
mostly consists of gently nndulatmg lulls sepaiated by nariow 
valleys, the Bocage, as its name impoits, is covered with trees, 
but scattered through the hedgerows rather than in large masses , 
and near the sea, on the south, he the sqlt marshes of the Marais 
The great road from ITantes to Eochelle is the only one tiavers- 
ing the district, but it is intersected in all directions by deep 
narrow lanes, which in wintei geneially become the beds of 
streams There are no manufactures oi gieat towns , and the 
land, at this time, was almost wholly divided into small farms, 
the tenants of which paid their rents in kind The peasants 
were a simple and honest lace, devotedly attached to their seig- 
neurs — ^who, contrary to the habits of other provinces, were all 
resident among them — and looking up with filial veneration to 
thoir paslois, w'hose life and benevolence rendered them a faith- 
ful image of the primitive church 

106 Among a population thus constituted, the tenets of the Re- 
volution were little likely to meet a favourable reception But 
the peasants at first submitted in silence , and it was not till they 
saw their clergy expelled for refusing to take the le^olutionaiy 
oaths, that their indignation burst forth both in La Vendee and 
Brittany The seventy with which the fiist ovcit acts of resis- 
tance were punished added fuel to the flame, and on the attempt 
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(March 1793) to enforce the levy of 300,000 men ordcicd hy the 
Convention, a general and simultaneous revolt broke out 60,000 
men of all ranks rose in arms , a carter named Cathclmeau Avas 
raised, from Ins intelligence and bravery, to the chief command , 
Stofflot, originally a gamekeeper, and otbcis of the same rank, 
were joined in the leadership ■with tho noble names of Lescuro, 
d’Elb6c, do Larochejacquelein, and Bonchamp Clnrettc, tho 
last of this illustrious hand, succeeded to eminence later in tho 
■war Of the forces under their orders, 12,000 under Bonchamp 
opposed tho Republicans on the side of Anjou , from 20,000 to 
30,000 formed the grand army under d’BlbSc , and tho army 
of the Marais, under Charette, numbered 20,000 more Their 
method of fighting was adapted to tho nature both of the troops 
and tho country Tho numerous hedges were lined with con- 
cealed musketeers, who, suffeiing tho hostile columns to get 
fairly enveloped, opened on them a murderous fire from all 
points, which avas kept up till they fell into confusion, when the 
Royalists burst from thejr concealment, and fell sword in hand 
on the thinned ranks of the enemy In a wooded and imper- 
vious country, where every man’s hand was against them, the 
destruction of the Republicans, when once broken, avas generally 
complete , and the peasant victors, after flocking to the churches 
to render thanksgiving for their triumph, returned homo to 
their customary pursuits, till again summoned to arms by their 
leaders 

107 Tho early measures directed by the Convention against the 
revolters exceeded even the usual spirit of sanguinary ruthless- 
ness Their soldiers were ordered to exterminate men, women, 
children, animals, and vegetation , the country being destined 
“to be repeopled by colonies of patriots ” But the humanity of 
the Royalists, m the early stages of the war, was equally conspi- 
cuous 'With their piety aud enthusiastic valour In one instance 
only, at Machccoul, in Lower Poitou, were the atrocities of their 
adversaries retaliated by tho massacre of 600 Republicans, — a 
crime which drew after it its owm punishment, by stimulating 
the subsequent desperate resistance of Nantes At the storm- 
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ing of Tbonars, Chataignene, and Fontenay, (May,) by the 
followers of Lescure and Larochcjacquelein, not an inhabitant 
was ill-treated, nor a house pillaged, though those towns had been 
in the preceding August stained by massacres of Eoyalists even 
their prisoners were dismissed after being marked by shaving 
their heads In the mean time, an attempted invasion of La 
Vendfe, through the Marais, had been repulsed by the other 
chiefs , and all the Royalist bands, to the number of 40,000 men, 
drew together for a decisive effort The fortified camp of the 
Republicans, under the walls of Saumur, was defended by 22,000 
regulars, with 100 pieces of cannon and a host of national guards, 
and the first attack of the Vendeans was repulsed by a furious 
charge of cuirassiers , butthcirimpetuosityat length surmounted 
all obstacles, and their victory (June 10) was a far more im- 
portant one than any the Allies had yet gained Eighty cannons, 
10,000 muskets, and 11,000 prisoners, v ere the trophies of the 
day, while the conquerors lost only 60 killed and 400 wounded 

108 After this signal victory, the Vendean leaders, instead of ad- 
vancing on Pans, imprudently directed their forces westwards 
against Ifantes, (June 29) Three-fourths of their army dispersed 
to their homes after the capture of Saumur , the citizens, who 
dreaded a repetition of the massacre at Machecoul, co-operated 
zealously with the Republican troops in the defence , and the 
fall of Oathehneau, who was struck down mortally wounded, 
decided the failure of the enterprise He died a fortnight aftcr- 
v ards, and with him died the best hopes of the Royalist party 

109 Duringthe absence of thegrand arraybeforelfantes, acorps 
led by ‘Westermann, the well-known leader of the insurgents on 
the 10th of August, had penetrated into the Bocage, and burnt 
the chateaus of Lescure and Larochejacquelein but the arrival 
of Stolflet and Bonchamp changed the aspect of affairs , and 
Westermann, after losing two-thirds of hts. men, with difficulty 
made his escape with the remaindei A fresh invasion was soon 
attempted by an army of 50,000 men, under Biroii and the fatally 
celebrated Santerre, but though d’Elbee (who had succeeded 
Cathelmcau as generahssimo) was defeated at Lu 9 on, (Aug 18,) 
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the Hcpublicnn columns shared the fate of their predecessors, 
and "were mostly destroyed in detail The Conicntion, now 
fully roused to the danger of the war, collected forces from all 
quarters to crush it the levec cn masse of the neighbouring 
departments was called out , and, before the middle of Septem- 
ber, 200,000 men surrounded la Vend6e on all sides Among 
these were the veteran garrisons of Maj ence, Valenciennes, and 
Cond6, which had been released on parole on the capture of those 
places hr the Allies, and were commanded by Kleber , but these 
formidable troops were overthrown at Torfon (Sept 10) by the 
heroism of the Vendeans under Lescure , and Beysscr’s division 
(Sept 20) shared the same fate at Montaigu General Bossignol, 
on the other side, had already (Sept 16) been utterly defeated 
with his column at Coron , and the whole invasion was thus 
effectually baffled by the heroism of the peasants and the mili- 
tary talents of their leaders 

110 But these triumphs were only the prelude to disasters still 
gi eater "While the Vendeans, seeing the present danger oier, 
had as usual left their standards and returned home, a fresh army 
was already advancing under General Lechelle, a leader of great 
ability, and at this critical moment the dissensions of the 
Boyahst chiefs, as to the plan of operations, led to a division of 
their forces "While Oharette drew off to the Isle of Noirmoutier, 
the followers of de Larochejacquelem were defeated at Ghatillon 
(Oct 12) by "Westermann , and Lescure ivas mortally wounded 
(Oct 14) in a conflict near Cholet Three days later, a general 
engagement was fought near the same place , but the Boyahsts, 
at first successful, were dismayed by the fall of d’Elbec and Bon- 
champ, and the onset of the hostile cavalry completed their 
confusion and rout The Bepublicans carried fire and sword 
with unsparing barbarity through the country , and the Ven- 
deaus, followed by their famihes, to the total number of 80,000, 
crowded together to St Blorent on the Loire, where the whole 
body, abandoning their native land amid loud lamentations, 
crossed the river into Brittany, (Oct 18) Bonchamp died of 
Ins w'ounds at St Florent, after eniiobhng his last moments by 
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saving the lives of tlie Republican prisoners from the vengeance 
of bis soldiers 

111 Henri de Larocbejacquelem was now cbosen general , and 
LecbeU^ wbo bad flattered himself that tbe insurrection was 
utterly crushed, marched m pursuit as soon as he became aware 
of the transfer of the theatre of war The V endeans were attacked 
at Chateau-Gontiei, (Oct 25,) but their prowess was now 
stimulated by despair, and animated by the exhortations and 
example of their heroic leader So complete was the defeat of 
the Republicans, that scarce 7000 men could be rallied at Angers 
after the action , and while the mob of Pans was exulting in 
the thought that “la Vendee is no more ' ” it was announced to 
the Convention by General Lenoir, that “the rebels might now 
march to Pans if they chose ” Had this bold step been taken, 
it might at once have terminated the war , but the hopes which 
had been held out to them of effective British succour, if they 
could secure a seaport, unfortunately determined them to attack 
Granville Havmg no battering cannon, they boldly attempted 
to carry it by escalade, (Rov 14 ,) but the resistance of the 
Republicans was as brave as the assault, and after a murder- 
ous conflict of thirty-six hours, the Vendeans Vfere beaten off 
with a loss of 1,800 men, and retreated from the coast only 
a few days before the arrival on it of a British flotilla, bearing 
to their aid 10,000 troops under Lord Moira, which returned to 
England when the failure at Granville became knon n to them 

112 This check proved extremely hurtful to the V endean cause 
The troops mutmied agamst Larochjacquelein , and though the 
authority of Stofflet succeeded in restoring order, the generals 
were forced to yield to the wishes of the soldiers, who had set 
their hearts on returning to la Vendee Rossignol, with 35,000 
men, attempted to bar their march, but, in two sangumary 
actions at Pontorson and Antram, the Republicans were dnveu 
from the field by the furious onset of the Royalists, nho, advan- 
cing to Angers essayed to carry the town by a emp-domaxn 
But they were repulsed with loss , and, unable to pass the Loire 
in that direction, the Vendean host, worn out with hunger and 
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fatigue, md cncumbcrod witli a helpless tram of women and 
children, turned their steps towards Mans In this town they 
wore assailed (Dec 12) by 40,000 Republiuins under Marceau, 
"Westermann, and Kleher, and, aftci a heroic defence, forced in 
confusion to tho plain, where men, w omen, and childicn were in- 
volved m horrible and iiidiscriminato carnage A few' thousands 
who escaped from Mans wero overwhelmed and slaughtered 
(Doc 23) at Savonay, fighting to the last w ith invincible con- 
stancy , and of 80,000 souls who had crossed the Loire six weeks 
before, scarcely 8000 made their way back to la Vendee Many 
of these w ere hunted dow n and put to death by tho Bepubheans , 
while others, among whom were Mesdames do Larochjacquolcin 
and Boiichamp, owed their lives to tho courageous hospitality 
of the peasants 

113 While tho bulk of the Royalists were absent on this fatal 
expedition, Charotte had remained with a few thousand men in 
la Vendee, and had fortified tho Isle of Boiimoutier as a stiong- 
hold It was captuicd, however, during his absence, by General 
Thiirreau, and tho gillant d’Blbfe, who had been removed 
thither, after being disabled by his w'ounds in the battle of 
Chollet, was taken and put to death Larochejacquclein soon 
aftcrw ards fell in a skirmish , and tho Vendean war would have 
ended, had tho Republicans used their victoiy with moderation 
But the darkest period of tho tragedy was now only commen- 
cing twelve corps, aptly denominated wfemal columns, w ere 
formed by Thun cau, with orders to traverse the countrv lu every 
direction — seize or destioy all tho cattle and giain — slaughter all 
tho people — and burn all tho houses These orders were too 
faithfully executed, and tho fugitives from this ruthless prosciip- 
tion formed the germ of the redoubted Chouan bands, w hicli, 
under Stoffiot and the indomitable Gharette, long upheld the 
Royalist cause in the western provinces 

114 But even the hoi rors perpetrated by Thurreau fell short of 
the scenes enacted at Nantes, where a revolutionary tribunal, pre- 
sided over b}' Garner, exceeded even the cruelties of Danton and 
Robespierre “ Tho pnnciple was,” saj s a Republican historian. 
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“that it was necessary to destroy all the prisoners en masse, " 
nor were they long in carrying it into effect As the guillotine 
and the dagger were too slow in their operations, and the exe- 
cutioners became exhausted with fatigu^ the prisoners were 
carried out in vessels, and drowned by wholesale in the Loire, 
while armed men on the hanks cut down all whom the waves 
threw ashore alive In one of these noyades, as they were called, 
100 priests perished together , in another, 140 women were con- 
signed to death on mere suspicion Many hundreds of infants 
were among the victims , and to the entreaties of the citizens 
in their favour, Cairier replied, “ They are vipers , let them he 
stifledi’* The waters of the Loire were infected by the multitude 
of corpses, and even the fish became poisonous from eating putrid 
flesh. In one month, 16,000 persons were either slaughtered or 
died in prison at Nantes the total victims of the Eeign of 
Terror at that place exceeded 30,000 

115 The Vendeans in general met death with the most heroic 
fortitude , and the Breton peasants, though numbers of them were 
shot for sheltering the proscribed, persevered with generous and 
undaunted ^lumanity in their efforts in behalf of these hapless 
fugitives “The poor people also in Nantes,” says Madame de 
Larochejacq^uelein, “were exceedingly kind , the ferocious class 
who aided in the massacres and noyades wore the little shop- 
keepers and more opulent artisans,” — words which too truly 
designate the sphere in which revolutionary fervour is always 
most violent and sanguinary 

VI Reign of Team — Execution of the Queen Mane-Antoinette — 

and of Danton 

116 On the fall of the Girondists, the most extravagant joy pre- 
vailed among the Jacobins at their decisive triumpli, and they 
forthwith proceeded to form a new government, of which the 
Committee of Public Salvation was the nucleus Eobespieiie, St 
Just, Couthon, Billaud Varennes, and Oollot d’Herbois, were 
elected membeis, and speedily ejected their more moderate col- 

£ 
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leagues , Carnot became minister of-war, and the other depart- 
ments of government were divided among the remainder The 
Convention, silent and powerless, iv as compelled to pass a decree, 
vesting all the powers of the state in the Committee till the 
conclusion of a general peace , and thus the Terrorists, having 
completed the destruction of their enemies, prepared to arrest 
the evils which they themselves had caused, by the sanguinary 
arm of despotism 

117 The control of the Jacobms was not, however, estabhshed 
without resistance in the provinces In almost all the towns, 
the national guards "were at first refractory , but the municipal 
authorities, elected by universal suffrage, v eio everywhere in the 
interest of tlio democrats, and the power thus wielded universally 
prevailed In the south, whence came most of the Girondist 
deputies, the abhorrence of anarchical principles burst out in the 
revolt whose bloody suppression has been previously narrated 

118 The terrific power held over the lives and fortunes of in- 
dividuals by the Committee of Public Salvation v as riveted more 
firmly than ever by the Law of the Suspected, (Sept 17,) which 
subjected to arrest all who were in any way obnoyous to the 
ruling powers, or even related to any of the emigrants The 
revolutionary committees were frightfully multiplied through- 
out Prance — 50,000 were soon m operation, embracing not less 
than 640,000 members, each of whom received three francs in 
assignats daily from the state , and in the immense numbers thus 
personally interested in its preservation is to be found the true 
secret of the long duration of the Beign of Terror The prisons 
were everywhere crowded with victims , the federalists and 
royalists were sent to the scaffold, and manv, ■whose only crime 
was wealth, were forced to purchase safety by surrendering it 
to the state In the Parisian prisons, the ordinary malefactors 
■were mingled with all yet remaining of dignity, beauty, or 
virtue , and the scenes which ensued, from the action of the 
unconquerable elasticity of the French character on this unparal- 
leled association, evhibited the most e'^.traordinary of spectacles 

119 111 the midst of these events, one of the tyrants fell by the 
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hand of a female enthusiast Charlotte Cordar, a 5 onng lady 
of Rouen, of great beauty and mascubne courage, conceived the 
idea that the bloodshed might be checked by the death of Marat, 
■whom she regarded as the orgmator of all the atrocities Pilled 
with this resolution, she repaired to Pans, and obtaining access 
to him under pretence of communicating mtelligence of some 
Girondist deputies "who had found refuge at Caen, stabbed him to 
the heart She suffered death -with the serenity of a heroine and 
a martyr , and the apotheosis of Marat was celebrated "mth extra- 
ordmary pomp by the Jacobins, who took tins opportunity to 
arrest 73 members of the Convention, the broken remains of the 
Girondist party 

120 Mane-Antoinette was the next victim Since the death of 
the King, the ro} at family had contmued in the Temple subjected 
to every privation and insult , the young Dauphin, by an inge- 
mous refinement of cruelty, had been separated from his mother , 
and on the 2d August the Queen was transferred to a dungeon of 
the Conciergene After bemg closely confined there more than 
two months, she was brought (Oct 14) before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal The trial of a queen by her subjects was new in the 
history of the world , and though sorrow and confinement had 
whitened her once beautiful hair, her figure and air still excited 
admiration , but she was condemned as soon as the form of trial 
w as gone through, and suffered (Oct 16) on the same spot where 
her husband penshed, with a firmness and Christian hope worthy 
of the dai^hter of the Ciesars Pew human beings have passed, 
in a life of thirty-nine years, through more awful vicissitudes, 
and her character passed pure and unsulhed through the revolu- 
tionary furnace 

121 The death of the Queen was foUowed by an act of wanton 
barbarity — the violation of the royal tombs at St Denis The 
bodies of the deceased kings were scattered in the air , the. glo- 
rious names of Turenne and Dugueschn could not save their 
graves from profanation , and the example was followed up by 
a general destruction of the monuments of antiquitj- through 
Prance Kothmg now remained to the Revolutionists but to 
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defy lieavon itself, and accordingly, (Nov 7,) Christianity ivas 
solemnly abjured, at the instance of the municipality, by Gobcl, 
the apostate bishop of Pans The contagion of infidelity soon 
became universal The churches were plundered , and a female 
of extraordinary beauty, but loose chaiacter, was introduced 
into the Convention, and afterwards publiclv enthroned iii 
Notre Dame, .is the representative of the Goddess of Reason ' 
The calendar had already been changed , the Sabbath and the 
services of religion were now abolished, and each month u as 
divided into three decades Marriage was declared a civil con- 
tract, and divorce made legal on any grounds, however frivolous , 
the natural consequence of which was an unexampled corruption 
of morals All academies, schools, and colleges, were suppressed , 
even the hospitals and public chanties v ere not spared in the 
general havoi^ and all their domains were sold as national pro- 
perty 

122 The Decemvirs next proceeded to destroy their former 
friends, the earliest supporters of the Revolution Baillj , the first 
president of the Assembly, was the first who fell (Nov 11) under 
Jacobin vengeance , Barnave, Dutertre, and others soon fol- 
lowed , and Condorcet only avoided the guillotine by suicide 
The generals Custme and Houchard atoned with their lives for 
their ill success , and the Duke of Orleans, doomed by the loico 
of his former friend Robespierre, died, regretted by none, u ith a 
firmness of uhich his former life had shown no promise Still 
two parties remained opposed to the Decemvirs, and yet more 
bitterlv to each other — ^tho Anarchists of the municipality and 
the Dantonists or moderate Jacobins, headed by Danton, Wester- 
mann, Camille Desmoulins, &c This latter party had become 
estranged from Robespierre since the revolt of the 31st Maj, 
with the real objects of which they had been imperfectly 
acquainted , and the schism was gradually approaching an open 
rupture The exasperation of the strife betu een the Dantonists 
and the Anarchists, however, prevented this for a time from 
becoming apparent , and Robespieire, dexterously profiting by 
this singular situation of partly came to a secret agreement 
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witli tlie mumcipality, "by which he gave up the Dantonists to 
their vengeance, on condition of their abandoning the Anarchist 
leaders — ^Hebert, Olootz, Gobel the apostate bishop, Chaumette, 
and their followers — ^to the Decemvirs 

123 The Anarchists were first proscribed, and fell (March 24, 
1794) almost without a struggle Their efforts to rouse the popu- 
lace once more to insurrection proved fruitless, and the unmanly 
cowardice of these wretches in their last moments showed the 
native baseness of their dispositions ButDanton and his parti- 
sans were not long allowed to exult over then downfall The 
effort to reconcile him with his former friend Robespierre failed , 
and on the night of 30th March he was ariested with Herault de 
Sechelles, Oamille Desmoulins, Lacroix, and Westermann On 
entering the prison, Danton exclaimed, “ At last I perceive that 
in revolutions power finally rests with the most abandoned ' ” 
Memorable words from such lips ’ 

124 Their anest produced a violent agitation, both in Pans and 
the Convention, and Legendre loudly protested against it But 
the fetteis of the Assembly were too firmly riveted to be shaken 
off, and they crouched before the denunciations of Robespierre 
and St Just, who charged the accused with having been accom- 
plices in every conspiracy, royahst or anarchist The absurdity 
of thus supposing them in league with their bitterest enemies 
was obvious, but the overawed Assembly sent them to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal Their indignant defence was cut short 
by Pouquiei Tinville, the public accuser — a man in whom every 
human passion, even that of avarice, seemed eitinct, and who 
was intent only on bloodshed They weie sentenced to death, 
and met their fate with stoical intrepidity “We are saciificed,” 
said Danton, “ to the ambition of a few rascally brigands , but 
they will not long enjoy their triumph I drag Robespierre 
after me in my fall ” 
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VII licjqt’ of Ttnot — Fait o/Fohcy>Hnf 

127 Tho dentil of Dnnton nsas folloA\ cd hy immcdinte and lui 
qualified Mibiniision fronicncrj jnrt of Frnicc, md u\cn lii<? old 
friend Legendro declared liinu^elf sntibiied of Ins guilt The Com- 
mittee of I'liblic Sihntion, now coiindeiit in its own fitrength, 
proceeded to disbniid the reioliitionnr} amn of Pans, niid sup- 
press ill popular societies which s\ ere not ofl -hoots from tho 
great parent tluh of tho .Tncobnis Tlie situations of tho dif- 
ferent ministers were aleo abolished, and twche committees 
appointed to carrv on the details of gos eminent The anarelij of 
resolution had destrojed it«clf, and from its mins rose the 
stern and relentless despotism of a few* pohtiual f unties Robes- 
pierre was their undisputed Icider, but he was associated wath 
twootheis more pitiless than himself— St Just nid Couthon 
Tho former, the true picture of an austere ind gloom\ finatit, 
was it once tho most resolute, the most siULcrc, and tho most 
inlloxiblo of his party , tho latter, mild in countenance and half 
paralysed III figure, aaas tho creature and tool of Robespierre 
Guided ba this triumaimte, who o\cludcd all who rcbiined anj 
sentiments of humanitj, tho Jacobin Club became tho complcto 
quintcsscnco of cruolta, and tho a\ork of extermination went 
boldly on “ Tho a essel of Rea olntion,” said St Just, " can arria o 
III port onlj on a sea reddened aiith ainacs of blood ' ” 

126 Sea en thousand captives aa cro soon collected in tho Parisian 
prisons, and tho number throughout Franco exceeded 200,000 
All tho comforts at first alloaacd to prisoners of fortune were 
withdrawn, and only tho coarsest and most unaiholcsomo fire 
was alloaicd The progress of tho executions not proa mg rapid 
enough for tho aicws of Fouquior Tinaillc, ho pretended to haao 
discoacred a conspiracy in tho prisons, ind those whom ho 
declared implicated aa cro instantly led to tho guillotine The 
procession of death loft tho prison each daj at a stated hour , 
at first fifteen victims aa cro selected daily, but tho number was 
soon augmented to thirty, and ultimately to eighty Tho arrests 
increased in^ proportion , no ono felt secure for .an hour , and 
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num 1 }er 3 committed suicide fiom inaliility to bear suspense 
“Had the reign of Robespierre,” says Preron, “lasted longer, 
multitudes ■would have tbio'wn tbemselves under the guillotine 
the love of hfo "was extinct in every heait ” 

127 In the midst of these atrocities, the Convention "was occu- 
pied in honouring the civic virtues, to the celebration of "which 
■were appropiiated a ccitain numbei of the decadal fetes A le- 
markablc speech "was pronounced by Robespierie at this period, 
in "which he distinctly avo'wed his belief in the existence of God, 
and the immortality of the soul, and on the 21st Prairial, 
(June 7,) a magnificent fSte in honour of the Supieme Being 
"was celebrated in the garden of the Tuileries, in "which Robes- 
pierre officiated as pontiff As a commentaiy on this, a decree 
appeared on the following day, by which evidence against the 
laccused was dispensed with when the tribunal felt convinced , 
and, armed with this accession of power, the prosciiptions pro- 
ceeded during the next two months with redoubled vigour 
Among the crowd of victims were the venerable Malesherbes, 
the intrepid defender of Louis XVI , Madame Elizabeth, the 
sister of the monarch, Beauhamais, the first husband of the 
Empress Josephine , and Madame Dubarri, the infamous mis- 
tress of Louis XV l^e son of Buffon, the daughter of Vernet, 
perished without legard to the illustrious names they bore 
Lavoisier was cut off in the midst of his profound chemical 
researches a little time longer would have swept away all the 
literary talent, as well as the nobility, of France A few ques- 
tions sufficed for a trial , and on lea"ving court, or next morning 
at latest, they were led to die Fouquier Tinville even proposed 
to erect a guillotine in the couit-room fOr instant use, but 
Oollot d’Herbois objected to this, as “tending to demoralise 
punishment ” The cruelties in the provinces kept pace with 
those of the capital , and Gamer at Nantes, and Lebon at Arras, 
even went beyond their models 
128 But there is a limit to human suffering — an hour when 
nature will no longer submit, and courage rises out of despaii 
The middle classes, who formed the strength of the national 
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guard, began to be alarmed at the rapid progress and mdent 
descent of the proscriptions, winch, beginning w ith the nobles and 
clergy, ■were fast approaching every class above the lowest In 
the last days of the Eeign of Terror, mechanics and artisans 
are found on the lists of the doomed , and the revulsion of 
public feeling was openly manifested The Convention itself 
began to tremble, as it was known that many of its leading mem- 
bers were objects of suspicion to the tyrant, whose apprehensions 
had been increased to the highest degree by a fruitless attempt 
to assassinate him Hcnriot, with others of his violent parti- 
sans, strongly urged a new insurrection against the Convention , 
and Robespierre himself, in the Jacobin Club, made little secret 
of his intention to decimate the Assembly by the extermina- 
tion of his old associates of the Mountain, — Tallien, Bourdon de 
r Oise, Thuriot, Vadier, &c On the 8th Thermidor (July 26) 
the contest began in the Rational Convention The discourse of 
Robespierre was dark and enigmatical , ho declared that i con- 
spiracy existed m the bosom of the Convention, and demanded 
the punishment of the traitors The menaced deputies, how- 
ever, defended themselves with intrepidity "It is no longer 
time for dissembling,” was the bold exclamation of Cambon 
“one man paralyses the Assembly, and that man is Robes- 
pierre ” Billaud Varennes, Vadier, and Freron followed in the 
same strain, and Robespierre retired, sarpnsed at the resis- 
tance he had experienced, but confident of success from the armed 
movement which had been fixed for the following day 
129 The respite thus afforded was employed by his antagonists 
in effecting a coalition of their forces the relics of the Girondists, 
and the Jacobins of the Mountam, moved by the imminence of 
the common danger, agreed to bury their differences in oblivion , 
and Robespierre was confronted in the Convention, on the 27th 
J uly, by a phalanx of determined and desperate men Tallien, in 
an impassioned harangue, recapitulated the enormities of which 
the tyrant had been guilty, denounced the plot which he was 
then framing against the Convention, and ended by impeaching 
him of treason, with Dumas, Hennot, and others of his satellites 
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Holiespierre m vain endeavoured to oljtain a hearing in the 
midst of the tumult of applause which followed this address 
his voice was drowned hy vociferations of “Down with the 
tyrant * ” He quitted the hall in dismay, and was immediately 
arrested and imprisoned, with his principal adherents But the 
municipahty was still firm Robespierre was released hy a de- 
tachment of national guards, and brought in triumph to the Hotel 
de Ville, and the armed sections, surrounding the hall of the Con- 
vention, pointed their artillery against* its w alls The fate of the 
Assembly, for the moment, appeared to tremble m the balance 
130 In this dreadful eirtremity, the firmness of Tallien and 
his friends did not desert them They mstantly passed decrees 
declarmg Robespierre, Henriot, and all their associates of the 
mumcipality, to be liors la lot, (outlaws,) and summoned the 
national guard to raUy for the defence of their representatives 
The agitation in the city became dreadful , but Henriot, unable 
to persuade his cannoneers to fire on the Convention, withdrew 
to the Hotel de Ville, vrhither he was pursued hy Barras, at the 
head of such of the national guards as remained faithful to the 
government A terrible contest appeared inevitable , but the 
insurgent troops at first hesitated, and finally refused to resist the 
decree of the Convention , and the conspirators, finding them- 
selves unsupported, gave way to despair Lebas died by his own 
hand , but Robespierre, whose jaw had been shattered by a pistol- 
shot, was seized and dragged in triumph to the Convention, 
with St Just, Henriot, Couthon, Coffinhal, and all their party 
Their trul and condemnation by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
■was soon d^patched, and at four m the afternoon (July 28) 
they w'ere sent to the scaffold All Pans was in motion to see 
the death of the tyrants, none of whom, except St Just, showed 
any of the firmness which had been so often displayed by their 
victims Couthon wept with terror , and Robespierre, mangled 
and bleeding, uttered a dreadful yell when the executioner tore 
the bandage from his mutilated features For some minutes he 
■was exhibited, a ghastly spectacle, to the multitude, whose shouts 
of execration rang in his ears as the axe descended 
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VIII Internal state of Fianee dttnng the Reign of Teiror 

131 ITotliing could liaTO enabled Fiince to make lieid against 
both her internal diflSculties and the attack of the European 
league m 1793, except the immense levies of 1,600,000 men, and 
the confiscation of half the land in the kingdom, on which was 
founded a boundless issue of assignats These great measures, 
which none but a revolutionary goicmmcnt could haic at- 
tempted, had at tho same time the effect of perpetuating the 
revolutionary system, by the important interests thus made to 
depend upon it During the unparalleled and almost demoniac 
energy thus suddenly and powerfully developed, France was un- 
conquerable , and it was their combined operation winch brought 
it triumphant through that unprecedented crisis 

132 Tho cml force exerted at this period was not less wonderful 
than the military power , 60,000 revolutionary committees were 
organised, embracing above 600,000 members, whose joint salaries 
amounted to ^624,000,000 annually All the active and resolute 
men in Franco were thus drawn into either tho civil or tho mili- 
tary service After the fall of Eobespierre, it appeared that tho 
national expenditure had exceeded ^12,000,000 a-nionth — an 
enormous outlay, which could only be met by an incessant issue 
of paper-money, in which all government payments wore made 
But, as a natural consequence, the depreciation of these securities 
increased in proportion with their quantity, till they at length 
sank to a twentieth part of their nominal value The prices of 
articles of consumption consequently rose, while the means of 
purchase were wanting , and the alarming height to which the 
distress and discontent of the lower orders speedily mounted, 
necessitated the law of the maximum, (May 4, 1793,) by which 
all holders of grain, «Sic were compelled to bring it in, and sell 
it at prices fixed by each commune The necessity of feeding 
the sovereign multitude was obvious and imperatne in Pans, 
at one time, not fewer than 636,000 persons received daily rations , 
and the forced requisitions not only of grain, but of horses. 
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ammunition, and stores of every Sort, became an almost intoler- 
able burden on propiietors, "who "wore paid only m ■woithless 
assignats The armies, the state, and the impel lous populace 
of the cities, were in fact supported by public lobbeiy committed 
on the agricultmists 

133 Another expedient of the government, during the Bcign of 
Terror, was a/o?cc<f loan on the opulent classes, according to the 
amount of their incomes , while the capital of the previous 
national debt was virtually extinguished, by being converted 
into perpetual annmties at five per cent, the state being for 
over relieved from disehaiging the principal All the measures 
of government, however, notwithstanding their despotic severity, 
could not sustain the value of the assignats, or keep down the 
price of provisions , the inevitable luin which soon over took the 
shopkeepers did not dimmish the evil , and the convention was 
besieged with violent petitions from the starving people Metallic 
currency had almost wholly disappeared , and the change of all 
the weights and measures, with the introduction of the system 
of decimal notation, bewildered the ignorant as much as the 
constant fluctuations of the papef-money alarmed the merchants 
A Committee of Subsistence was appointed, with absolute 
powers extending over all France , laws were passed, forbidding 
the baking bread of superior quality , all the animals intended 
for consumption in the capital were slaughtered in public, and 
the butchers allowed to deliver only half a pound of meat per 
head every five days to each family But all these arbitrary 
^measures did little to mitigate the scarcity , and the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the needy and imperious mob, on whose 
pleasure their own existence depended, was the giand difficulty 
of the ruling powers throughout the Beign of Terror 

134 Such were the effects produced by the Revolution, before 
the overthrow of Robespieiie, on the value of property Never 
in the world before had so great an experiment been made, and 
never were the disasters of popular ascendency so fully exem- 
plified The changes which had been begun in order to avert 
national banlcruptcy, had led to the most unheard-of disasters 
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The King, the nobles, and the clergy, -who Ind resigned their 
exclusive rights to forward the cause of liberty, had either fallen 
by the guillotine, or were wandering, houseless and destitute 
exiles, in foreign lands The merchants, whose jealousy of the 
nobles had first fostered the fiame, were consumed in the con- 
fingration , the commerce, colonies, and manu&ctures of the 
country were blasted by a relentless despotism, and a ruinous 
system of paper currency The^ capitalists, who were the 
principal pubhc creditors, n ere crushed by the operation of the 
same cause , while the miserable fundholders of small amounts 
lost the whole of their little incomes, and were reduced to utter 
destitution As the movement advanced, the shopkeepers, whose 
bayonets and whose popular fervour so long supported the 
National Assembly, sank before the fury of plebeian revenge 
and the law of the maximum , the artisan)^ deprived of employ- 
ment by the same causes, became needy suppliants on the 
government for their daily bread , and the peasants, ground 
down by the maximum, found themselves stripped of the fruits 
of their labour at nominal prices, and themselves and their 
cattle torn from their homes for the service of the armies 

IX J7ie Wai tn Poland 

135 Poland, the Sarmatia of the ancients, formerly extended 
from the Borysthenes to the Danube, and from the Euxine to the 
Baltic Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, the Ukraine, 
Courland, Livonia, all are fragments of its mighty dominion , 
*ind the Huns, Goths, and Sdavonians, who overspread the greater 
part of Europe, emerged from its vast uncultivated plains But 
notwithstandmg its primitive power and extent, the history 
of Poland, &om the earliest times, has been one of continual 
decay , the greatest tnumphs have been immediately succeeded 
by the greatest reverses, till at length it became the prey of its 
ancient provinces , and the deliverer of Europe in one age was 
in the next swept from the book of nations 

136 The cause of this strange phenomenon is to be found in the 
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institutions of tbe nation, "wliicli retained up to modern times all 
the anarcbical independence of tlie pastoral life Placed beyond 
tbe bounds of tbe Boman empire, Poland received no infusion 
of ancient civilisation , it was never either conquered by, or tbe 
' conqueror of, more polished nations than itself Tbe feudal 
system and the repiesentative system continued alike unknown , 
municipalities and burghers there were none , tbe clergy had 
power only as temporal chiefs, and society consisted of only two 
classes— tbe serfs who were held m degrading bondage, and tbe 
freemen or citizens of tbe republic Among these last tbe most 
complete and demociatic equality prevailed, and it was by tbe 
concourse of tbe whole body tliat tbe diets of tbe nation were 
constituted Armed and equipped in all tbe martial pomp of 
nomadic life, 100,000 horsemen met on tbe field of Volo, near 
AYarsaw, to legislate and discuss public affairs sword in hand , 
and as each individual possessed the light of an absolute veto, 
the unanimity, which would otherwise have been hopeless, was 
generally attained by tbe slaughter of tbe lecusants Libeity 
and equality had been the ruling principles in Poland foi 600 
years before they became tbe watchwords of the French Revolu- 
tion , and so jealously were they guarded that the juiisdietions 
of tbe waywodes, palatmes, &c, were never suffeied to become 
Hereditary, even the crown, though long enjoyed by the Piast 
and Jagellon families, was always elective Tbe kings them- 
selves, unsupported by any militaiy force, were little more than 
supreme judges , and all tbe eflbrts of the greatest monarchs, 
eitbei for the increase of their own power, or tbe formation of a 
regular government, were unable either to overawe or subdue tbe 
fierce independence of the nobles 
137 It IS true that tbe impossibility of summoning a general 
diet on every occasion necessitated tbe introduction (in 1467) of 
tbe representative system to a certain extent , but the deputies 
sent by the palatinates represented only the nobles, and were 
rigidly controlled by tbe mandates of tbeir constituents Fre- 
quently tbe meetings were superseded by the electors themselves 
pioceeding to bold what were termed “ diets under tbebucklei ,” 
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and after each session post-eomihal diets as ere held, hen the life 
of the deputvwasin danger if he had deviated from his instruc- 
tions But in 1573, on the death of Sigisnnind-Augustus, tlio 
last Jagcllon, oaon the command of the armies md the adminis- 
tion of lustice w ere taken from the ctom n — the former being 
vested m the two hetmans or marshals of Poland and Lithuania, 
md the latter in great supreme tribunals composed of nobles 
Their history is throughout a senes of desperate struggles with 
the Muscovites, the Tartars, the Turks, and the revolted Cos«acks 
of the Ukraine , or of murderous civil viars between the armed 
confederations of the nobles, by whoso unconquerable valoiii the 
state w as, how ever, repcatcdlv saved, wdion apparently on the 
bnnk of ruin Blindly attached to their customs, they were 
destined to drink to the dregs the bitter consequences of a piti- 
less anstocracy and a senseless equality 
138 The ceaseless anarchy and consequent weakness of Poland 
had early suggested to the adjoining states the idea of dismember- 
ing her territory , and there can bo no doubt that her existence 
was prolonged a hundred years by the glorious triumphs and 
widespread renow n of John Sobicski Yet the whole reign of this 
heroic monarch was one incessant and fruitless struggle to 
“ rescue the republic” (in his own words) “ from the insane 
tvranny of a plebeian noblesse and with the death of this last 
of their national sovereigns the Polish power was virtually 
extinguished From that day till the first partition in 1772, 
strangers had never ceased to reign in Poland , the Saxons, 
Swedes, Muscovites, Imponahsts, and Prussians, by turns ruled 
its destiny, and the partitioning powers needed not to conquer 
i state which had already fallen to pieces Taught by this 
terrible lesson, the Poles at length strove to amend their insti- 
tutions, tho ruinous privileges of tho nobles were voluntarily 
abandoned , and tho new constitution of May 1791, besides the 
abolition of the veto, secured religious toleration, and the gradual 
enfranchisement of the serfs But it was now too late The 
partisans of the old anarchy instantlv took up arms, confede- 
rated at Targowatz, and invoked tho willing aid of the Empress 
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Catherine, to restore the disoidei so profitable to her The result 
■vras the second paitition, hy Bussia and Prussia, in 1793 
139 But the individual courage of the Poles still remained 
unbroken Headed by the illustrious Kosciusko, they laised the 
national standard at Cracow, (March 3, 1794,) while the populace 
of Warsaw succeeded in defeating and expelling the Russian gar- 
rison of the capital Notwith^andmg the almost total want of 
regular troops, the native valoui of the patriots enabled them to 
repulse a combined force of Russians and Prussians from befoie 
Warsaw But the Russians, under Suwarroff and Persen, 
speedily poured into the country in such numbers as to make 
resistance hopeless , and the insurrection received a deathblow 
from the loss of Kosciusko, who was taken piisofier (Oct 4) in 
the fatal battle of Maczieiowicz Warsaw, with its fortified 
suburb of Praga, still hold out , but it was stormed (Nov 4) by 
SuwarroflT, and 20,000 of the garrison and inhabitants put to the 
sword — a dreadful carnage, which Russia expiated in the confla- 
gration of Moscow Poland was now 50 more f the king was 
sent prisoner into Russia, and the final partition of the monarchy 
followed The remains of Kosciusko’s band, disdaining to live 
under Muscovite oppression, sought and found an asylum in the 
armies of Prance, and contributed by their bravery to bung 
Napoleon m triumph to the Kiemhn 

X CkmpaignofVl^i 

140 While the land forces of Prance were gradually rising 
superior to the obstacleswhich firstopposed their efforts, adifieient 
fate awaited her fleets Power at sea cannot spring from the mere 
energy of destitute wariiois with arms in their hands,— a nmsery 
of seamen must be of gi aduol formation , and hence the naval supe- 
riority of Great Biitain was apparent from the first Prance, at 
the opening of the war, had 70 higates and 75 ships of the line , 
but most of the ofiicers had emigrated, and had been replaced 
by men deficient both in education and experience Biitain 
had 129 ships of the line, and above 100 frigates, while 85,000 
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seamea of the "best description were easily drawn from her exten- 
sive merchant service 

141 At the commencement of the session of 1794, the British 
government, in order to check the rapid growth of illegal and 
revolutionary societies, resorted to the decisive step of proposing 
the suspension for six months of the Habeas Corpus , and this 
measure, notwithstanding the vehement opposition of Mr Fox, 
passed by a large majority The trials of Hardy, Thirlwall, and 
Horne Tooke, for high treason, immediately followed , but their 
acquittal, in spite of tlie strong evidence adduced against them, 
was emmently fortunate at the period, ns it demonstrated the 
independence of the courts of justice, and pleased the people 
with an apparent triumph The continuance of the war was 
again fiercely contested in parliament , but the Commons, by a 
majonty of 208 to 55, supported the government The army 
was raised to a total amount of 140,000 men, mcludmg fencihles 
and militia, besides 40,000 foreign soldiers on the Continent in 
British pay , and a fresh loan of ;£H,000,000 supphed the defi- 
ciencies of the revenue 

142 Meanwhile the ascenden^* of the British navy produced 
its natural efiects In the "West Indies, Tobago, Martinique, St 
Lucia, and Guadaloupe, were all taken in less than a month by 
Sir John Jams and Sir Charles Grey , and in the Mediterranean, 
where the destruction of the Toulon fleet had totally paralysed 
the French navy, Corsica, which was disafiected to republicanism, 
was subdued by a small force , and the ofier of its crown to the 
King of England, by Faoli and the anstocrats, was accepted But 
a more glorious triumph was to come Twenty-six ships of the 
line, w hich the French had, by great exertions, equipped at Brest, 
put to sea under Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, for the protection of 
a large convoy of provisions coming from America, and were 
encountered (May 28) by the English Channel fleet, ofequalforce, 
under Lord Howe Three days were spent in distantmanoeuvnng , 
but on the 1st of June, a daj ever memorable in the British 
naval annals, the decisne action was fought. Bearmg down 
obliquely on the hostile fleet, with the advantage of the wind, 
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Lord HoTi e broke their line near the centre, and hronght a pre- 
ponderating force to hear on one-half their squadron Twelve 
T'rench ships were thus cut off and overpowered , hut so shat- 
tered were the British hy the gallantry of the defence, that four 
of the numher escaped after having struck their colours The 
Vengeur sank with most of her crew , hut six remained in the 
hands of the British, while the remains of the defeated squadron 
took refuge in Brest 8000 were killed or vi ounded on the side 
of the French, with a loss of only 1158 to the victors , hut the 
American' convoy escaped m the confusion, and got safe into a 
French port 

143 The vast military preparations of the Eepuhhc were 
meanwhile pushed on with unabated activity 1,200,000 men in 
arms were at the orders of the Convention , and after all deduc- 
tions of garrisons, invalids, <fce, upwards of 700,000 remained 
disposable — a force much greater than all the European monar- 
chies could bring against them The genius of Carnot, and the 
system of merit-promotion on which he rigidly acted, gave 
increased efficiency to these formidable numbers, and incredible 
efforts were made to forward their organisation and equipment 
The jealousies of the Allies, at the same time, had reached the 
Aerge of a rupture , and the King of Prussia, engaged in the siege 
of Warsaw, and unable to support a war at once on his eastern 
and western frontiers, gave official notice of his intention to 
withdraw from the confederacy The Prussians were already 
retreating from the Khin^ when this injurious secession was 
prevented by the remonstrances of Mr Pitt , and the cabinet of 
Berlin, in consideration of an enormous subsidy from Great 
Britain, engaged to retain 62,000 troops in the field 

144 The campaign was opened on the part of the Alhes by the 
capture of Landrecies, which yielded (April 27) after a severe 
bombardment of ten days, in spite of all the 'efforts of the 
Bepublicans to relieve it But this advantage was counteibal- 
anced by the defeat of Clairfait, (April 26,) whose corps, form- 
ing the right of the Alhed lin^ was overwhelmed by a superior 
force under Souham and Moreau, and driven back on Tournay 

F 
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Vnnoits Mooflr li«t jmltciiuc 'ictton*? o!i thoFiinbrt, 

ind the 1 rrnch ^t len 5 ;ili rqml»til 'icro"? thntnvcr, hat 
in Wc:t IHndm the AUim were le*' ‘•ucee"fnl <>n tin IPth ef 
M'i\, the «citti're<l columns of tht A«<-*rnri‘» lu '•o atlncl.nl and 
defented near Ttireoiiisr Irt Soulinni, with the lo ^ of intn 
and Eixtj gun*? the Duke of York o. nl hi' '■aftta to 

the ficclne'^ of 1»« horiC , and it wa' onl\ tin. ojiportiine arrival 
of Clairfaits diii-iwi which <aied th«ni from told rout and 
destniction An alteinpt to force the pa>-' iqc of the Scheldt 
fMav 22) hj the iiiain fore*, under I’lcliegrn, ltd to a '.anguinari 
iction mar I’ont-a Chin, in which the 1 rench i ere repulsed , 
hut none of thc't encounter^ kd to an\ decniic result. 

145 The policy of Au'tn i had h\ this liint underpono a chanpe 
The Iiiipcrial councillors, dismuitl hi the increasing imrgi of 
the Fraich, and findinp that no conlial or f Ttctive co-opcration 
w.as to l>o cvpectcd from Pni'sia, Ugan to regard the lo s of the 
I/ow Countries fora time .it Iea«t,as ini\ liable, and lo'-pccuhlc 
on setunng an equivalent on the 'ido of Poland and Italy Thu 
resolution, how ci or, was for the present kept a profound secret, 
and though the Emperor quillcil the ami) for Vitntia, the con- 
test continned to bo waged with unabated \agonr At the end 
of Ma), the Republican generals, stimulated b\ a threat of the 
gnilloluic^ attempted to recrosi the Sambre, and though at first 
repulsoil, at length forced the passage and invcstcsl Charleroi 
Tlicy w ere routed before the town, (Juno 3,) and again dnicn 
over the nver , bnt on the arrival of Jourdan with 40,000 men 
from the Moselle, the) again appeared before the fortress, again 
to be defeated b) Cobourg. wliosearm) on this occa-ion was little 
more than half that opposed to him On the 18th of June, how - 
Cl cr, the indomitahlo Republicans crossed the Sambre for the fifth, 
and commenced the bombardment of Cliarlcroi for the third 
time, and Cobourg ascemhled all Ins forces for its relief Pichcgru 
took advantage of lus absence to besiege and take Vpres, and 
Charleroi capitulated to Jourdan on the 25th 

14G The surrender of Charleroi was unknown to the Imperial- 
ists who, on the following dai, offered battle for its relief with 
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75,000 men to 89,000 French, on the plains of Flemus The battle 
was one of the most obstinately contested which had vet been 
fonght, and ended without any decisive result The Fiench had 
given way on both wings, and their centre was shaken, when the 
fall of Charleroi became known to the Austrian generals, who, m 
obedience to their secret orders, immediately foil back The 
advantages of victoiy thus remained with the French, who, press- 
ing their opportunity, advanced from Charleroi , and Cobourg, 
first evacuating Mens, abandoned Brussels, after some partial 
encounter^ in the beginning of July, and retired belund the 
Dyle The Prussians, meamvhile, had lam inactive on the 
Ehine during the whole campaign, and in spite of the indignant 
remonstrances of the British and Dutch, now peremptorily re- 
fused to co-operate with their allies , and in consequence, Clairfait 
and the Duke of York, in Maritime Flanders, found themselves 
utterly unable to make head against Pichegru Tournay was 
evacuated , Nieuport capitulated , and at length (July 10) the 
victorious armies of Pichegru and Jourdan met at Brussels 

147 But the Austrian cabmet^ also, was no more able than the 
Prussian to bear the weight of a double contest on the Rhine 
and the Vistula, and was already desirous of an honourable 
extrication from the war The Allied forces retired by diverging 
lines — ^the British and Hanoverians intent only on covering 
Antwerp and Holland, the Imperialists on approaching their 
magazines at Cologne and Coblentz , thus affording eveiy oppor- 
tunity of attack to an enterprising enemy But in pursuance 
of a secret convention with Cobourg, the Austrians were allowed 
to retreat unmolested , while Landrecies, Quesnoy, Cond6, and 
Vsilencieunes, were recaptured by the French, after slight resis- 
tance, before the end of August 

148 The rear of the Republicans being thus secured by the re- 
capture of the frontier fortresses, they resumed the offensive at 
the end of August The Duke of York, whose forces were very 
inferior in number to those opposed to them, retired behind the 
Meuse , and after a number of partial actions during September, 
a general battle was fought at Ruremonde (Oct 2) between Jour- 
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dati and Clairfait, -who had superseded Cohourg m the chief com- 
mand The result was adverse to the Austnaus, •whoso position 
■was forced by the enthusiasm of the French grenadiers, lieaded 
by Beinadottc, and they retreated with the loss of 3000 men 
This battle decided the fate of Flanders, which the Imperialists 
abandoned, withdi awing their whole force bejond the Bliine 
Bonn and Cologne were occupied by the French , and the strong 
fortress of Maestriclit, with 3S0 pieces of cannon, was forced to 
capitulate (Nov 4 ) The success of Pichegrii on the side of IIol- 
land was not less decisive Bois-lc-Duc was taken in a fortnight, 
(Oct 10) after a resistance disgraceful to the Dutch arms , and 
the Duke of York, after a fruitless attempt to maintain the line 
of the Waal, was forced to fall back behind that riiei The 
French immediately besieged and took Venloo , and the capture 
of Nimegucn (Nov 4) completed the dismay of the Dutch, who 
unjustly reproached the British ■uith having failed to save this 
important place from an army double their numbers The Duke 
of York soon after set out for England, leaving the command to 
General 'Walraoden 

149 But it was now evident that the coalition was rapidly ap- 
proaching its dissolution Prussia had throw n off the mask, and 
opened negotiations w itli Franco at Bale , and in the Diet of the 
German Empire (Deo C) 57 votes were given for peace, and 36 for 
the mediation of Prussia The Dutch Statcs-Gcnoral, alarmed by 
the spread of Jacobinism among their subjects, and considering 
themselves abandoned by the further retreat of "Walmodeu to De- 
venter, made urgent proposals of peace , but they were rejected by 
the French government, and orders were sent to Pichegru to in- 
vade the country, while the unusual sev eritj of the frost rendeicd 
the canals passable The French accoi dingly (Jan 8, 1795) crossed 
the Waal in force , and the Stadtholder, perceiving all further 
resistance hopeless, embarked for England Rev olutionary move- 
ments in all the great tow ns immediately ensued Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Utrecht, and llaarlem, welcomed the invaders as deli- 
V erers , and, to complete the wonders of the campaign, the Dutch 
fleet, frozen up at the Texel, was captured by a body of French 
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cavalry, -wliicli crossed the Zuyder Zee on the ice ' The discipline 
and moderation of the Republican soldiers during this tide of 
success -was admirable , but forced requisitions were made on 
the Dutch government to an enormous amount, and the famous 
Bank of Amsterdam with difficulty withstood the shock of this 
first taste of military domination 

150 Meanwhile, little advantage had been gained by eithei 
party on the Upper Rhine , but in the south the Republican 
armies, after their forces were leleased by the fall of Lyons and 
Toulon, attained a decisive superiority Duiing April and May, 
the passes of Mont Gems and the Little St Bernard were carried by 
the French under Dumas , and Generals Massena and Buonaparte 
were equally successful in obtaining possession of the defiles on 
the frontier of Nice But these advantages were not followed up 
by the government, and the troops lemained inactive during the 
summer months 

151 The war ^\ith Spam was more decisive in its results The 
efibrts of the cabinet of Madiid were paralysed by the disorder 
of their finances , and their troops, recently so triumphant, were 
no longer able to cope with the Republicans, uiidei Dugommier, 
fiushed as they were with their success at Toulon The French, 
assuming the offensive, attacked the Spanish commander. La 
Union, (April 30,)jn his lines at Ceret , the Spaniards, seized 
with a panic, fled in confusion to Figueras, abandoning 140 
guns, with all their baggage and ammunition and Oollioure 
was retaken, after a brave defence, by the French In the Wes- 
tem Pyrenees, Spam was invaded (June 3) through the valley 
of the Bastan , and during June and July all the Spanish posi- 
tions were forced in detail San Sebastian capitulated (Aug 4) 
without a shot being fired, and Colomera had difficulty in 
arresting the advance of the enemy on Fampeluna , while the 
guillotine was erected at San Sebastian, and the blood of priests 
and nobles shed without mercy On the eastern frontier, mean- 
while, the fortress of Bellcgarde had surrendered (Sept 12) not- 
■uithstandmgthe efforts of La Union , and Dugommier, entering 
the Spanish territory, stormed the formidable Imes near Figueras 
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(Sept 17,) but -was bimself killed in the moment'of victory A 
second general action (Nov 20) terminated in another defeat of 
the Spaniards, -who hero lost their general. La Union Figueras 
surrendered on 24th November, and Bosas, though strongly 
garrisoned, "was reduced before the end of January 1795 These 
complicated disasters induced the Spanish government to make 
overtures for peace , but operations vrero suspended for a time 
by the severity of the ■winter 

152 The contest in la Vendee had, in the mean time, been re< 
•nved by the barbarities of the Convention, and the infemalsystcm 
of e'vtermination pursued by Thurreau The royalists again rose 
in arms under Gharette, and stormed several of his intrenched 
camps , while a new and terrible warfare, called the Ckouan 
IVar, was kindled in Brittany by the cruelty with which the 
Breton peasants weie persecuted for sheltering the fugitive Ven- 
dcans Puisaye, Bourmont, George Cadouhal, and other Breton 
nobles, were the leaders of these new insurgents, 30,000 of whom, 
in guerilla bands of 2000 or 3000 each, overspread the country 
A communication was opened with Britain , and so formidable 
did this insurrection soon become, that, before the end of the year, 
not less than 80,000 troops were employed in its suppression 

XI Campaign of 1796 

153 The conquest of Holland, and the other successes of the 
French during 1794, led to a dissolution of the confederacy against 
the Republic early in the folloiving year On the 22d of January 
a peace with Prussia was signed at Bale, by which the King 
acknowledged the Republic, and engaged not to oppose the exten- 
sion of the French frontier to the Rhine Holland, already in 
the hands of the French, was compelled to conclude with them 
an alliance offensive and defensive , — and the whole weight of 
the war thus fell on Austna and Britain A treaty was 
accordingly concluded between these two powers, (May 4,) by 
which the Emperor, in consideration of a subsidy of J6,000,000, 
engaged to maintain 200,000 men in the field during the ensuing 
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campaign,— the Britisli land forces were raised to 160,000, 108 
ships of the line put in commission, new taxes imposed and new 
loans contracted An alliance, offensive and defensive, was fiir- 
thei signed (Feb 18) between Austria and Russia, and Britain 
but the co-operation of the (^rina went no further than 
sending a squadron to join the 27orth Sea blockading fleet under 
Admiral Buncan 

154 Durmg the winter, the French had succeeded in equip- 
ping 13 ships of the line in Toulon, which sailed early m March 
with the intention of recovering Corsica They were engaged, 
however, (March 13,) by an equal British force under Lord 
Hotham, and dnven back with the loss of two ships captured the 
land forces were disembarked, and the expedition given up On 
the Piedmontese frontier, also, the Sardinian troops, remforced 
by 15,000 Austrians, obtained some partial advantages during 
May and June against the French, whose troops were almost 
starving but powerful remforcements enabled the Bepubhcans 
to hold their ground The peace with Spam, however— by which 
(July 20) the French Kepublic was recognised, and the Spanish 
half of St Bommgo ceded — enabled the government to detach 
the whole Pyrenean army to the support of General Scherer, 
who had succeeded Kellermann in the command of the army of 
Italy On the 23d of November, the French attacked the Aus- 
tnans in their position at Loano, and, after a conflict of two days, 
the enemy’s centre was forced by Massena and Augereau, and 
the Impenahsts fled with the loss of 7000 men, 80 guns, and all 
their stores But the season was too far advanced to pioseeute 
this success, and the victors took up winter quarters on the 
ground they had occupied. 

155 The unconquerable Charette had maintained the contest 
in la VendSe, witii a few thousand men, throughout the wintei , 
but the fall of Robespierre had disposed the government to 
entertain more moderate views, and a pacification (which com- 
prehended Stofflet and the Chouans) was at length concluded, 
(April 1795,) on terms highly advantageous and honourable to 
the insurgents But the calm was not of long continuance 
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The emigrants had long been soliciting the British government to 
assist them in eficcting a landing on the Nvcstcrn coast , and the 
nndertalang avas facilitated by the defeat of the Brest fleet, winch, ^ 
after a partial action, had been dnven into TOrient by Lord Brid- 
port, with the loss of three ships captured On the 27th of June, 
accordingly, 10,000 men under Puisayo and d’Hervilly were 
landed in Quiberon Bay, with 80 guns, and stores and military 
clothing to an immenso amount, intended to equip all the Royal- 
ists of western France The Chouans flocked to join them , but 
their desultory mode of fighting was found unsuitcd for co-oper- 
ation with regular troops , and, after some indecisive actions, the 
Chouans returned to their own districts, while the emigrants 
wore blockaded by Hoche in Fort Penthifevre and the peninsula 
of Quiberon — Charetto and the Vendeans, in consequence of in- 
judicious or misunderstood orders from the Royalist Committee 
at Pans, remaining inactive On the arrival (July 16) of a strong 
reinforcement under the Comte Sombreuil, Puisayo attempted 
to force the Republican intrenchmonts— but ho was repulsed 
with loss into his own lines , and on the 20th, Hoche took 
advantage of a dark and windy night to attack the fort, and 
succeeded in carrj ing it by escalade A horrible carnage ensued 
The Royalists were driven into the sea, while the wind prevented 
the British squadron from standing close in to their relief 
numbers were drowned, oi fell under the fire of the enemy — 
Sombreuil, with the remainder, capitulated on promise of safety 
to General Humbert But Talhen, who had been sent down as 
government commissioner, prevailed on the Convention to dis- 
regard this compact, and notwithstanding the efibrts of the 
brave Hoche, the prisoners, to the number of 800, men of the 
best blood of France, were tried by a military commission as 
rebels, and doomed to die They perished with heroic fortitude, 
and the meadow, near Auray, where they met their fate, is still 
venerated by the inhabitants under the name of “ the field of 
martyrs ” This dreadful blow ruined the Royalist cause in the 
west, the efiorts in favour of which amounted thenceforward 
only to an inconsiderable guerilla warfare 
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166 The armies on the Khme had remained almost motionless 
throughont the early part of the campaign , the surrender of 
Luxembourg, (June 25,) ivhich had long been blockaded by the 
Bepublicans, being the only event of importance This inaction 
arose partly from the extreme destitution of the French troops, 
of "which the over-caution of the Austrian generals prevented 
their taking advantage , and partly from secret negotiations, 
by which it was hoped that Pichegru might be induced to 
follow the example of Dumouiier, and embrace the cause of the 
Bourbons These overtures, however, proved fruitless Jour- 
dan’s army crossed the Rhine (Sept 6) m the direction of Dussel- 
dorf , and Pichegru, passing the nver near Mannheim, compelled 
that important city to capitulate (Sept 20 ) Jourdan now invested 
Mayence on the right bank , but Clairfait, who had received a 
reinforcement of 16,000 Hungarians, succeeded in turning the 
French left, and in compelling Jourdan to repass the Rhine m the 
utmost confusion, though with no great loss of men Clairfait 
now assailed the lines before Mayence, and these last works, 
with all their stores and artillery, were carried (Oct 29) by the 
well-directed attacks of the Austrian general Pichegru uas at 
the same time compelled to fall back before "Wurmser , and 
Mannheim, left to its own resources, was recaptured by the 
Austrians, (N ov 28,) with its garrison of 9000 men The French 
arms were thus everywhere worsted but the Imperialists were 
equally exhausted with their opponents, and a suspension of 
hostilities was agreed on, (Dec 16,) both armies going into 
winter quarters on the left bank of the Rhine 

167 ThecaptureoftheCapeof6oodHope(Sept 16)bytheBiit- 
ish under Sir James Craig, was the only othei important event 
of this year — ^the French marine being too completely broken 
by their defeats in the Mediterranean and at I’Orient to attempt 
anything of consequence Tlius the results of the campaign had, 
on the whole, been highly favourable to the Allies the Repub- 
licans had been checked in the career of conquest, and driven 
vith disgrace behind the Rhine, by the able movements of Clair- 
faitandWarmser and the lassitude and financial embarrassments 
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following m tlie tram of the previous unparalleled revolutionary 
exertions, seemed to indicate tlie approacli of a successful termi- 
nation of the war 

XII Estahlishmcnt of the Dneetoty 

158 The leaders who had overthrown Eohespierre were little 
better than himself it was the cSbrt of one set of assassins to save 
their own lives from the vengeance of another faction But the 
revulsion of public feelmg was not the less decisive A new 
party now arose, formed of the moderates of all parties and the 
remnant of the Royalists, who wore styled TJicrmtdonans, from 
the day on which the tyrants fell, and who soon placed them- 
selves in determined opposition to the Jacobin Club and the 
remnant of the formidable committees 

159 The first trial of strength took place (July 30) on the mo- 
tion of BarSre to continue Bouquier Tinville as public accuser, to 
which FrSron boldly replied, “ I propose that we purge the earth 
of that monster, and send him to lick up in hell the blood which 
he has shed Be was accordingly tried and condemned, dying 
with the saturnine insensibility which characterised him The 
law of su^eded persons was repealed, the Revolutionary Tribunal 
remodelled, and the captives gradually released Ere long, the 
Thermidonans derived powerful support from a body called the 
Jeiinesse J)orw, composed of youths of respectable birth, who 
were pledged to hostility to the Reign of Terror by the loss of 
parents or relations dunng its continuance Their contests with 
the democrats were incessant, and a threat of Billaud Varennes, 
who hinted at the revival of past atrocities, occasioned the clos- 
ing of the Jacobin Club That ancient den of blood was assailed 
by the Jeunesse Dor6e, supported by the national guards the 
members were dispersed, and an attempt at reunion (Sept 8) 
was punished by a more signal discomfiture The reaction to- 
wards humanity was still further evinced by the condemnation 
of Carrier, the infamous agent of the noyades and other barba- 
rities at Nantes, and by the repeal of the penal decree against 
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priests and nobles The popular feeling ran every day more 
strongly m favour of the Jeunesse Dor4e, ivhose favourite air, 
Le Beml du Pcuple^ supplanted the Marseillaise hymn in the 
orchestras of the theatres The maximum and other oppressive 
eni^tments Tvere rescinded , and the reappearance of Louvet, 
Lanjuinais, Isnard, and other Girondists who had escaped pro- 
scription by flight, gave fresh strength to the Theimidorian party. 

160 Tallien and his friends at length ventured on the impeach- 
ment of the remaining Jacobin leaders — ^Billaud Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, Bar^re, and Vadier , but this bold step inflamed all 
the fears of the democrats, already irritated by the scarcity of 
provisions and the depreciation of assignats A revolt was orga- 
nised mthe faubourgs, (April 1, 1796 ,) and a formidable band of 
pikemen, drunken women, and all the revolting concomitants of 
the early revolutionary mobs, broke into the hall of the Con- 
vention , but the insurgents were dispersed by Pichegru and the 
Jeunesse Dor4e, and the victory of the Thermidorians was used 
with a humanity to which Prance had been long a stranger 
Collot d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, and Bar ere weie transported 
to Cayenne, and the remainder of the Jacobin leaders confined 
in the castle of Ham 

161 But the remnant of that sanguinary faction was not sub- 
dued , and they skilfully availed themselves of the misery to 
which famine had reduced the armed and ferocious masses of the 
faubourgs, to excite one more desperate effort foi the recovery of 
their lost ascendency The conspiracy, which had been for some 
time in agitation, exploded on the 20th May, (1st of Prairial ) 
— 30,000 pikemen^vociferatmg for “Biead, the Jacobins, and 
the constitution of 1793,” surrounded the Assembly-— and the 
national guard mustered tardily and ineffectually to the rescue 
The chan was occupied by Boissy d’Anglas, whose conduct in 
this extreme peiil was worthy of Rome in its best days His 
friend Peraud was murdered by the savage mob before his eyes , 
but he maintained his post throughout the day, and tn as onlj’’ 
at last forced from it by his fnends The insurgents believed 
their victoiy complete, and were proceeding forthwith to orga- 
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nisc *1 iiCT\ government, but the Jciincsso Dor£c and the troops 
of the Sections at length armed in force, md, after a blood v 
strife, the pikeinen were roiiiod and evpelled from tlie hill On 
the following dav, however, thej returned in still greater num- 
bers , cannon w ere pi intod on both sides , but the multitude 
were at length appeased, and a pacification efibeted T lught by 
these narrow escapes, the Convention resolved on vigorous 
measures Six of the Jacobin remnant suficred death , and the 
fanbouigs, menaced by an ov erwhelmiiig force of national guards 
and regular troops, (Ma) 24,) were reduced to unconditional •nib- 
missioii Tlicir cannon and the formidable pikes w ere taken 
from them, and the revolutionary committees suppressed the 
national guards themsolv cs were newlj organised, and the work- 
men and indigent citirens evchidcd, and on 17th June the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal itsdf was quietly suppressed bj a simple decree 
And thus ended thereign of thomultitudc,si\ years after itscstab- 
lishment at the storm of the Bastille The populace, now dis- 
.irmed, took no share in the further changes of government, w Inch 
w ere brought about b} the middle classes and the army 
1G2 The gradual relaxation of the rigours of the Reign of Ter- 
ror forms an interesting epoch in this historj' The assignats, 
indeed, presented an inextricable difiicultv they w ere originallv 
intended to be withdrawn from circulation as funds w ere realised 
by the sale of the national lands , but as no purchasers could be 
found, the ev il increased, till a national bankruptej (as v\all appear 
in the sequel) was the result Tlicsc secunties fell to a hundred 
and fiftieth part of their nominal v alue , and the abolition at the 
same time of the maximum, and the forced requisitions of food, 
reduced the inhabitants of cities to almost inconceivable distress 
The Parisians experienced for months the horrors of a besieged 
town for several weeks each citizen received only tw o ounces 
of coarse black bread daily, by virtue of a government ticket, 
and it was the despair thence arising which produced the great 
revolts by which the Thermidorians were so nearly over- 
throwm, and the Reign of Terror restored 
163 In the general abandonmentof domecratic principles on the 
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fall of tlie Jacol)iiis^ the reaction, as is usual, went into the oppo- 
site extreme Many of the Jeunesse Dor4e openly became Royal- 
ists , and in the southern provinces terrible measures of retaha- 
tion weie directed against the Terrorists, who were everywhere 
slaughtered by the relatives of those whom they had murdered 
The death (June 9) of the infant King Louis XVII , whom the 
9th Thermidor came too late to save from the effects of previous 
ill-treatment, powerfully awakened the public s}Tnpathv , and 
the surviving child of Louis XVI (afterwards Duchess of Angou- 
Rme) was liberated shortly after Meanwhile the Convention 
was occupied in framing the new constitution, (the third within 
a few years,) which differed widely from its predecessors The 
ruinous error of uniting all the legislative powers in one body 
had now been fully demonstrated , and the Assembly was 
divided into two councils — the Council of Five Hundred, which 
alone originated laws, and the Council of Ancients, composed of 
men of forty years of age and upwards, which had the power of 
passing or rejecting them The privilege of electmg members 
was at the same time transferred from the body of the people to 
the colleges of delegates , and the executive power was vested in 
five Directors, nominated by the Five Hundred, and appioved by 
the Ancients, one of whom by rotation was to retire every year 

164 This new constitution excited the most violent ferment 
throughout France, in which Pans as usual took the lead, and 
which was brought to its height by a decree that two-thirds of the 
present Convention should remain in the new legislature The 
Royalist agents, joined by many of the Thermidoiians, who were 
disappointed in their expectations of power, fomented the popular 
discontent, and a fresh revolt was openly talked of The Section 
Lepelletiei, the richest and most poweiful in Pans, became the 
focus of the Royalist effervescence , and a provisional government, 
called the Central Committee, was established by its leaders The 
Convention, however, lost none of its energy Though both the 
Jacobins and Royalists were opposed to them, the army still re- 
mained , and 5000 regular troops were soon assembled near Pans 

165 The collision commenced on 3d October, (Hth Vendeniiai e,) 
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Y hen, the electors of Pans having issemhled at the ThCntrc Fran- 
9 ais, under the protection of tho national guards, General Mcnon 
u as ordered by the Convention to disperse them But Mcnou 
lacked tho decision requisite for civil contests ho entered into a 
parley, and u ithdrow u ithoiit eficcting an j thing , giving bj his 
retreat fresh courage to tho insiugents, u ho resohed to attack 
on tho follow iiig day But during the night ^lenoii had been 
superseded m tho command bv Barns, who chose as his lieu- 
tenant a j oung artillery officer, named NAroI,^o^ Buonapautt, 
avho had distingmshcd himself at the siege of Toulon By his 
advice, tho artillery at tho camp of Sablons, amounting to fifty 
guns, was instantly brought in, and placed so as to command 
all tho avenues to the Tuilcrics, against which tho columns of 
national guards, 30,000 strong, adianccd from all quarters Tho 
defenders did not number more than COOO , but their pow erful 
artillcrj’^ ga\o them a dccisne advantage o\ or their opponent^ 
•who were -without cannon, and whoso dense ranks were enfiladed 
at o\ ery point by tho murderous grape-shot of tho regulars By 
nine in tho moniing of tho 4th, tho Mctory of the troops was 
eiorvwhoro complete, and thus ended tho last popular insur- 
rection, the promoters of -which were not the rabble, w ho had so 
long stained Pans wath blood, but the flower of its citizens 
ICC Tho Convention, sw aj ed by tho influence of tho Girondists, 
used its triumph writh moderation and magnanimity Few exe- 
cutions followed , and tho aoicc of Buonaparte was constantly 
heard on the side of clemency The elections of tho Councils of 
Ancients and of Five Hundred w ere equitably conducted Tho 

Assembly, however, took tho precaution, in order to guard against 
a return to royalty, to name for Directors five persons -who had 
voted for the King’s death — ^laroveillbre-Lcpaiix, Lctourneur, 
Rewbcll, Barras, and Carnot Their last acts -were tho publication 
of a general amnesty, and the change of tho name of tho Place dc 
la Bicvolution into that of Place dc la Concorde And thus tho 
last days of an Assembly, stained with so much blood, were 
gilded by an act of clomcncv, of which, as Thibaudcau justly 
said, the annals of kings furnished few examples 
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PAET III 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMEXT OP THE DIRECTORT TO THE SEIZURE 
OF POWRR BV BUONAPARTE — ^1795-99 

1 Campaign q/*l796 in Germany 

167 “When the Birectoiywere called to the helm, on the sup- 
pression of the revolt of the Sections, they found the atSiiis of 
the Republic, both abroad and at home, in a very critical situa- 
tion The finances •were in such inextricable confusion, that 
10,000 banes in paper "was equivalent to scarce 20 francs in 
specie , and the taxes, accordmg to the estimate of the minister 
Eamd -were 1,500,000,000 fiancs (^£60,000,000) in arrear The 
troops, destitute of everything, had been disheartened by the late 
disasters on the Rhine, and the soldiers -were deserting in great 
numbers , and the ciial "war in La Vend6e "was still unextin- 
gttished On the other hand, the peace Tvith Spam had enabled 
them to remforce their armies both in la Vend^ and on the 
Italian frontier Prussia had retired from the struggle, and the 
Low Countries were subdued Bntam, baffled on the Contment, 
was not likely to take any effective part by land , and it was 
plain, therefore, that the whole weight of the contest must fall 
on the unaided strength of Austria. 

168 A triple alhance had indeed been concluded (Sept 27, 
1/95) between Austna, Russia, and Bntam but Russia was too 
far distant to afford material assistance , and Bntam, at the end 
of 1795 and beginmng of 1796, was mternally httle less distracted 
than France Party spint had become so violent, that many of 
the popular leaders had come to -wish, and hesitated not to betray 
their wish, for the success of the enemy The cry for parlia- 
mentary reform was exasperated by the high pnee of provisions, 
which, though naturally resulting from the increased consump- 
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tion required by the ■\^ar -was attributed by tbo dcimgogues 
solely to the ministry , and the King liiraself ■was attacked by 
the populace lien proceeding to open parliament (Oct 29, 1795 ) 
Addresses for the coiitinunnco of the -war vero nevertheless car- 
ried by large majorities in both houses, m spite of the v chement 
opposition of Mr Fo\ and the "Whigs But still moro violent 
debates arose, both in the parliament and the country, on the 
bills for preventing sedition, A.c, popularlj stigmatised as the 
Pitt and Grenville Acts , which prohibited all public meetings 
not held under the sanction of a mngistr itc, and authorised the 
instant arrest of all who used seditious language on these occa- 
sions Mr Fov and his follow ers inv ciglied against these measures 
as equivalent to the establishment of despotism but they wore 
passed bv 01 cm helming m ijoritics, and were certainly not found, 
in practice, to produce the mischief which their ojiponcnts so 
‘ confidently predicted As a concession to the other party, an 
overture for peace was made (March 8, 179C) to the Director} , 
but the announced determination of Franco to'rctain the Low 
Countries at once closed the attempt at negotiation 
169 The first active operations of this memorable campaign 
were in la VondCo, w hero Hochc, one of the ablest and most mo- 
derate of the Republican leaders, heading an army of 100,000 men, 
succeeded in terminating the contest by the capture md e\ccu- 
tion of the Royalist chiefs, Stolllct and Charette Meanwhile 
the cabinet of Vienna prosecuted its levies w ith aclii ity Clair- 
fait, the victor of Maycncc, w os superseded in the chief command, 
on the Rhino bj the Archduke Charles — a step which, however 
ill-desoricd by Clairfait, was soon justified by the great abilities 
of the young prince, "whoso soul” (in the words of Ins great 
antagonist Napoleon) “ belonged to the heroic ago, but Ins heart 
to that of gold ” The forces on the Rhino wore nearly equal on 
both sides, but the Imperialists were greatly superior in cavalrj 
On the Lower Rhine, the Archduke had 71,000 infantry and 
21,000 cavalry, to oppose the armj'’ of the Sambre and Meuse 
under J ourdan, which amounted to 63,000 foot and 11,000 horse , 
while Moreau on the "Upper Rhine, with 71,000 infantrj, and 
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6,500 cavalry, confronted "Wurmser, vvlio -was at the head of 
62,000 foot, and 22,000 horse But of this latter force, 30,000 
men and the general were despatched, early m the campaign, to 
reinforce the army of Italy 

170 The plans of the Aulic Council were, on the Upper Rhine, 
to attack Landau and Strasburg, while the Archditke passed the 
Moselle and reconquered Flanders But they kept their armies 
unaccountably inactive till the end of May , though a victory at 
that time on the Sarre or Moselle would probably have called off 
Buonaparte from Italy, by compelhng the French army on the 
Rhine to break up into garrisons for the frontier fortresses. At 
length (May 30) the French general, Kleber, passed the Rhine at 
Busseldorf, and gained some advantages ovei the corps opposed 
to him but the Archduke, brmging down on him his mam forces 
from Mayence, drove him back with loss across the river 
Moreau in the mean time, after misleading the Austrians by a 
feigned attack on Mannheim, succeeded, on the night of 23d June, 
m passing the Rhine at Strasburg with his whole army, and sur- 
prising Kehl— an exploit which has been highly celebrated, but 
the hazard of which was much lessened by the weakness and 
dispersion of the enemy’s forces The Archduke (now left sole 
in command by the departure of "Wurmser for Italy) instantly 
hastened to repel this now danger , and a senes of bloody but 
indecisive encounters ensued on the banks of the Murg and the 
skirts of the Black Forest The Archduke at last, fearing the 
interruption of his communications, drew off, in the middle of 
July, towards Stuttgard and the Neekar , while the French detach- 
ments spread through the Black Foiest to the Swiss frontier 
At the same time, on the Lower Rhine, General Warlensleben 
had been forced back to the Maine by the now superior forces of 
Jourdan and the French general, following up his advantage, 
had occupied Frankfoit 

171 Germany was thus invaded at two separate points, by 

armies gieatly superior in numbersto those opposed to them ^that 

under the Archduke having left 30,000 men m garrison on the 
Rhine But it was now that the consummate generalship of the 

G 
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prince showed itself Retiring slowly, ind disputing ci ery inch of 
ground without risking a pitched battle, he fell back from the 
Neckar to the Danube, breaking all the bridges , while "Wartens- 
leben, pursued by Jourdan, retreated iii a similar manner to the 
iNaab But on 16th August, the Archduke, leaving Latour with 
35,000 men to make head against Moreau, suddenly marched 
northwards with 28,000, and, joining "Wartensleben, fell with 
united and superior forces on Jourdan The French vanguard, 
under Bemadotte, was crushed at Toining on the 22d , and two 
days later the mam body was defeated at Amberg, and saved 
from destruction only by the firmness of Ney and the rearguard 
The battle of Wurtzburg (Sept 2) ended in a still more decisive 
overthrow of the Republicans, who fled rather than retreated 
across the Lahn, abandoning great part of their artillery At 
Aschafienburg, being reinforced by Marceau with the corps 
w'hich had blockaded Mayence, Jourdan again (Sept 16) awaited 
the attack of the Archduke, only again to bo routed at all points, 
and another engagement (19th) at Altenkirchen, where the 
gallant Marceau was mortally wounded, completed the discom- 
fiture of his army The French rtecrossed the Rhine in the most 
complete state of disorganisation, having lost 20,000 men in their 
retreat from the frontiers of Bohemia 
172 While the Austrian prince was pursuing this victorious 
career on the Maine, Latour was haid pressed on the Danube by 
Moreau, whose army nearly doubled in number the force opposed 
to him After defeating the Austrians, however, at 'Friedberg, 
(Aug 26,) Moreau continued for three weeks occupied in incon- 
siderable movements in Bavaiia , till the tidings of an attack upon 
Kehl, (Sept 13,) after the battle of Wurtzburg, roused him to a 
sense of his critical position On the 25th of that month, he com- 
menced his retreat of 200 miles from the Iser to the Rhine, with 
the hostile columns gathering round him from all quarters , but 
his army of 70,000 men was yet unbroken, and full of confidence 
in its commander Turning on Latour before his communication 
with the other corps was complete, he inflicted on him a severe 
defeat (Oct 2) at Biberach, and so ably were his measures 
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concerted that he passed the dangeious defiles of the Black 
Forest -without confusion or loss, and debouched into the valley 
of the Ehine before the Archduke ainved to inteicept him 
But here his good fortune ended — ^in two successive battles at 
Bmmendingen (Oct 19) and Hohenblau, (Oct 20,) the victoiy 
remained with the Austrians , and Moicau sought shcltei for 
his shattered battalions on the left bank of the Rhine 
] 73 Germany being thus delivered from invaders, the Archduke 
proposed to the Aulic Council to detach a po-u'erful reinforce- 
ment into Italy, in order to co-operate with Alvinzi and liberate 
Wurmscr , but this -well-judged advice was rejected, and positive 
oiders given for the attack of Hnningen and Kebl, which the 
French still held on the right bank of the Rhine Kehl was 
accordingly invested, (Oct 9 ) but the siege, from the advanced 
season of the year, and the presence of the French army on the 
opposite bank, presented obstacles of no ordinary kind , and the 
obstinacy and length of the defence did honour to Desaix and Bt 
Cyr At length, after the outer worlcs had been stormed, and 
the bulwarks iiddled by 100,000 cannon-shot and 26,000 bombs, 
It capitulated on 9th January 1797— and Hnningen shared the 
‘same fate on 1st February Thus ended the German campaign 
of 1796, tho military successes of which, on the part of the 
Austrians, were mainly owing to the application, by the Arch- 
duke, of those strategic principles which simultaneously conduced 
to the Italian triumphs of Buonaparte But the moral effects 
which resulted from the French iriuption into Germany were 
not less important The cruel exactions and arbitrary conduct 
of the Republicans effectually opened the eyes of the people to 
the true nature of democratic ambition — ^their retreating aimies 
were harassed, and the stragglers cut off", by tho peasantry , and 
hence may be dated the growth of that patnotic spirit which 
ultimately rescued Germany from foreign subjugation 
174 The same year also saw a still closer bond formed between 
Prussia and France, by the conclusion of a convention at Berlin, 
(Aug 6,) ostensibly for no other purpose than seeming the 
neutiality of Northern Germany But there was also a secret 
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understanding, by ■which Pnissia recognised the French boundary 
of the Bhine, and the principle of indemnifying the princes 
thus dispossessed by the secularisation of the ecclesiastical states 
of the Empire, — an atrocious system, the immediate result of 
•which -was to put the cabinet of Berlin at the mercy of Prance 
as to German affairs, and -which soon after brought about the 
fall of tho Germanic constitution and empire 
175 'While these important transactions -were in progress on 
the Continenl^ the British flag continued to ride triumphant on 
every part of the ocean , while the French fleets, blockaded in 
their ports, could neither protect their commerce, nor acquire 
maritime e-vperience During the present year, Grenada, St 
Lucie, Essequibo, and Demerara in the West Indies, and the 
Batavian settlements of Ceylon, Malacca, and Cochin in tho East, 
■wore reduced by tho British , and a powerful Dutch armament, 
destined to retake the Cape, was captured m Saldanha Bay by 
Admiral Elphinstone St Domingo still continued distracted by 
the servile war which had been kindled by the extravagant 
■visions of the French philantliropists , and neither were tho 
British able to acquire, nor the French to retain, any control 
over its savage and infuriated population But notwithstanding 
her naval successes, the situation of Britain was suflSciently 
discouraging The easily excited jealousy of Spam against tho 
British naval power had been artfully fanned by the Directory, 
till the court of Madrid was induced (Aug 19) to conclude the 
treaty of St Ildefonso, for an oflTensive and defensive alliance -with 
France , and this fatal compact^ whence arose all tho subsequent 
disasters of Spain, was followed up (Oct 2) by a foimal declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain Thus Britain saw tho whole 
European coast, from the Texcl to Gibraltar, arrayed against 
her , and Mr Pitt, impressed with these dangers, again made over- 
tures for a general peace Lord Malmesbury, the British envoy, 
reached Pans on 22d October, and the negotiations continued 
for two months but as the British government, m return for 
the offered recognition of the French Bcpublic, and restoration 
of the French and Dutch colonies, insisted on the restoration of 
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Holland, the Low Countries, and Lomhardy, to their former 
owners, they were at length abruptly broken off, and Lord 
Malmesbury ordered to leave Pans 

176 The Directory were probably induced to act iii this manner 
by their hopes of the success of a measure, from the peril of 
which, in truth. Great Britain was saved rather by the winds of 
heaven than her own exertions This was the invasion of Ire- 
land, where a vast republican conspiracy, peivadiug the whole 
country, had for some time been organised, with the view of 
overtmning the government, and breaking off the British con- 
nexion Hoche, with 25,000 of his best troops, was appointed 
for the service , and the expedition (15 ships of the line and 18 
frigates and corvettes, besides transports) sailed on the 15th De- 
cember But the fleet was scattered by a storm Hoche himself, 
who was on board a frigate, was separated from the rest, and 
W’lth difficulty regained the French coast , and though Admiral 
Bouvet reached Bantry Bay with part of his squadron, ho was 
unable to effect a landing, and arrived again at Biest on 31st 
December 

177. The close of this year was marked by the death of the 
Empress Catherine of Bussia, after a reign of 36 years, in which 
her masculine abilities and great qualities as a sovereign contrast 
forcibly with her vices as a woman Her latest project was the 
formation of a European confederacy against France, and she 
had given orders for a levy of 150,000 men for the German cam- 
paigns— a design which, if then carried into effect, might have 
hastened by nearly twenty years the close of the war, but which 
was speedily abandoned by her successor, the Empeior Paul 
The end of the same year also witnessed the voluntary resigna- 
tion of power by the most spotless character whom modem 
history has to commemoiate — the illustrious "Washington, who, 
having raised his country by his exertions to the rank of an in- 
dependent state, closed his career by relinquishing the authority 
which a grateful people had bestowed 
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178 NAPOtroN Blonaparte was born at Ajaccio in Corsica, 
Aug 1C, 1769, in the smo > car with the Duke of Wellington 
"PrOMdence,” said Louis XVIII, ‘ o\rcd us that counterpoise” 
His family, though in reduced circumstantc®, w as noble , but 
his father died at the age of thirtj -eight of a cancer in the 
stomach, the same complaint which afterwards pro\ed fatal to 
Napoleon himself, and his carlv education deiohcd on his 
mother — a w oman of great beauty and remarkable pow ers of 
mind At an carh age he was sent to the inilitarj school of 
Bnenne, where he was the fellow -pupil of Pichcgru , but his 
proficicnc}, though respectable^ was not remarkable, cveept in 
Ins faiourite studj of mathematics The quickness of his tem- 
per, though partially subdued, could iie\ cr bo extinguished , and 
in the private notes tnnsinittcd to government by the masters, 
lie avas characterised as " domineering, tnipcrious, and head- 
strong ” When fourteen, he w as sent to complete his studies at 
the £colc Militairc of Pans, and In 1765 recciacd a commission 
ns lieutenant of artillcn At this period he was not popular 
among his companions, w'ho considered lam haughty and iras- 
cible , but high expectations were even then formed of him by 
the few whoso acquaintance he thought proper to cultivate His 
powers of reasoning were alrcadj remarkable, his knowledge 
and general information not less so, considering his ago and 
opportunities , and there can be little doubt that, had he not 
become the first conqueror, ho would liavc been one of the 
greatest avriters, as he was certainlj one of the profoundcst 
thinkers, of modem times 

179 On the outbreak of the Rciolution, he adhered, like most 
of the joiing subalterns, to tho popular party, but with the 
Bcign of Terror his sentiments changed, and he then imbibed that 
profound hatred of Jacobinism, which ho cimccd and aaowed 
throughout his after-life His first son ico was in his owai coun- 
try , but he shortly afterwards recen cd the direction of the 
artillery at the siege of Toulon, tho successful result of which 
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•was mainly due to liis advice and exertions Here lie first 
encountered Junot, afterwards Marslial-Duke of Abrantes, and 
Duroc, one of his few personal friends , and the high leputation 
which he here acquired procured for him the command of the 
artiUeiy m the army of Italy in the campaign of 1794 But in 
July of that year he was arrested after the fall of Robespierre, 
with whose bi other he had been intimate , and though speedily 
released from confinement, he was deprived (Sept) of his rank 
as general, and remained in obscurity, and almost in want, till 
brought forward by Barras in the manner detailed in page 96 
to save the Directory and the Convention on the 13th Ven- 
demiaire A scarcely less important event, in reference to his 
ultimate fortunes, was the accidental acquaintance which he 
formed at this juncture with Madame Beauharnais, (afterwaids 
the Empress Josephine,) whose first husband had fallen by the 
guillotine in the Reign of Terror The grace and beauty of this 
celebrated lady produced an impression on the young general, 
which motives of ambition contnbuted to strengthen, as she was 
known to exercise considerable influence over Barras Buonapai te 
married her, March 9, 1796, and -with her received, thiough the 
joint interest of Bairas and Carnot, the command of the Italian 
. armies, for the headquarters of which he set out twelve days 
after his nuptials 

180 The force of which he now assumed the command did not 
amount to more than 42,000 men, in the most miserable state 
of equipment — ^the cavaliy was almost dismounted, and the 
artillery did. not exceed 60 pieces They had neither tents, 
magazines, nor pay, and had for a long time been on half rations 
The arsenals and garrisons in the rear, however, in some degree 
supphed these deficiencies , the soldiers themselves were mostly 
young, hardy, and inured to pnvation , and their chiefe, Massena, 
Augereau, Serrurier, and Berthier, already began to give tokens 
of .their future eminence Opposed to these, the Allies had 60,000 
men and 200 guns, under Beaulieu and Colh , while 24,000 
Sardinians confronted Kellermann’s army of nearly equal 
strength, and guarded the avenues of Savoy— the French mostly 
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occupying tlie crests of the mountninSj and their opponents the 
valleys leading to the Italian plains 

181 The plan of Buonaparte ivas to separate the Austrians from 
the Sardinians under Colli, by penetrating into Piedmont through 
the Ool di Oadibone, hut as this manoeuvre necessitated the 
accumulation of the bulk of his troops on the extreme right, 
Beaulieu moved towards Genoa, m order to counteract it, and the 
armies came into contact at Montenotte Had the attack of the 
Austrians been successful, it would have cut in two the French 
line of march , hut the determined valour of Colonel liampon and 
the advance gave Buonaparte time to cross the ndge by night, 
and get in the rear of the enemy, who were enveloped and com- 
pletely routed, (April 12 ) Such was Buonaparte’s first victory , 
and this success was foUoued up by Aiigereau, who routed the 
Sardinians at Millcsimo, and captured General Provera with 1500 
men , while Buonaparte himself, with Massena and La Harpe, 
earned the position of Dego by storm from the Austrians, and 
maintained it in spite of the gallant efforts of Wukassovich to 
regain it The fertile plains of Piedmont now lay open to the 
victors, who turned all their efforts to crush the remaining 
strength of the Sardinian army the intrenched camp of Ceva "was 
tamed, and Colli, defeated byScrrurier in a severe action at , 
Mondovi, (April 21,) was compiled to abandon Cberasco to the 
French The danger of the capital now struck the court at Turin 
with consternation and though the French bad no siege artil- 
lery, and were still inferior, particularly in cavalry, to the Allies, 
a negotiation was opened with Buonaparte, and the fortresses of 
Com, Ceva, and Alessandria given up as the price of an amiis- 
tice The definitive treaty was signed on 15th May, by which 
the King of Sardinia withdrew from the coalition, and ceded 
Savoy, Nice, and 'Western Piedmont to the French Republic, 
whose troops were allowed a free passage through his remaining 
dominions 

182 Beaulieu had retired behind the Po in order to cover the 
Milanese territory , and Buonaparte, whose rear was now 
secured by the Sardinian treaty, lost no time in pursuing him 
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"WTiile the attention of the cnem} ■was directed to Valence, he 
succeeded (May 7) in passing the Po at Placentia, below its 
junction with the Ticino , thus at once turning the river defences 
of Lombardy The Austrian general forthwith advanced from 
Pavia "With his army, now considerably reinforced, to repair 
this mischance, hut his divisions were routed in detail at 
Pomhio and Pizzighitone, and compelled to concentrate them- 
selves behind the Adda for the defence of Milan The Duke of 
Parma was now compelled to purchase terms from the French 
by the payment of 2,000,000 francs, and the surrender of twenty 
of his most -valuable paintmgs — an unjustifiable species of spoli- 
ation now first introduced into warfare, but which was perse- 
vered in through all the subsequent conquests of the French 
In the mean time Buonaparte pushed rapidly onwards for Milan 
The passage of the Adda, at the wooden bridge of Lodi, was 
defended by 12,000 foot, and 4000 horse, the ehte of the Austrian 
army , but the French general, heading his grenadiers m person, 
forced the perilous defile (May 10) in the face of a tremendous fire 
of grape-shot, and the enemv retreated "witb the loss of 2000 men 
and 20 guns The heroism displayed by their young commander 
m this action had an extraordinary effect on the soldiery, who 
bKtowed on him the familiar surname ever afterwards remem- 
bered, of the Little Corporal Beaulieu now retired behind the 
Mincio, and Buonaparte entered Milan (May 15) with all the 
pomp of a Victor, and amid the acclamations of the populace, 
who enthusiastically hailed him as their regenerator from the long 
thraldom of Transalpine oppression, and the destined restorer of 
republican freedom , while national guards were organised, and 
revolutionary authorities established throughout Lombardy 
383 But the hopes of the Milanese were soon cruelly dispelled 
by the heavj’' contributions levied by the victors, whose system 
of ‘ making war support war ’ now began to develop itself The 
enormous sum of 20,000,000 of francs (£800,000) was exacted from 
Milan alone , the Duke of Modena was compelled to pay 10,000,000 
franco and to surrender his choicest paintings, the soldiers 
lived at free quarters , and ftJero^etfltaly was treated more severely 
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tlmn n conq^iicrcil state TIjo peasants at length rose in fierce revolt, 
hut tho insurrection •was crushcil iMth merciless seientj , and 
P.a\in, which had fallen into their hands, was giien up to plun- 
der, while the chief citi/cns were shot in told blood bv order of 
^^apolcon IlaMiig thus stifled the spirit of dicafiection in his 
rear, ho again mot cd in pursuit of Beaulieu, w ho, after strongly 
garrisoning Ulnntua, lay m position along the Slincio The 
neutral torritori of Venice was tjolatcd b) each of the belligo- 
icnts III tho course of these operations, but the reclamations of 
the Eciiatc w ere cqnallj disregarded bj both , and Buonaparte, 
after dislodging Beaulieu from the Mincio bt a successful action 
at Valleggio on 20lh Slat , and establishing himself on tho Adige, 
not oiilt occupied Verona and Porto-Logingo, belonging to V ciiice, 
hut so intimidated the Venetian commissioners, that tliej agreed 
to furnish gratiiitoiisl} nil the supplies which ho required 
Benuheu retired w itli Ins beaten amn to Roi credo, to defend tho 
passes of tho Tyrol , tho King of Naples, alarmed at the retreat 
of tho Austrians, obt lined an annistico from tho French, and 
w ithdrew’ his troops from the Imperial camp , and Buonaparte 
as ailed himself of the leisure thus obtained to crush the remain- 
ing hostility of Northern Italy The Genoeso Bopubhe submit- 
ted at the first summons, renounced the Austrian alliance, and 
received French troops into its fortresses Tho Popo was more 
soiercly dealt with, purchasing a respite onlj bj tho surrender 
of liis frontier tow ns and most precious treasures of art, and a 
payment of 20,000,000 francs But the soi/uro of Leghorn by 
Murat, though chiefly directed against tho British merchandise in 
the port, w as an outrage the more flagrant, ns tho Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, m whose territories it was committed, was ono of the 
earliest allies of tho French Republic, and was oicn then giiing 
a splendid reception to Buonaparto at Florence 
184 Luring these transactions, Mantua, tho only fortress retain- 
ed bv tho Austrians in Lombardy, had been closel j blockaded by 
Serruricr, and tho Aulic Council of Vienna resohed upon tho 
most energetic measures for its relief Marshal IVurmser, as 
alreadv mentioned, w as summoned with 30,000 men from tho 
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Upper Rhine to assume the chief command , while to oppose a 
force now again raised hy these reinforcements to 60,000 effective 
men, Buonaparte had only half that number of disposable troops 
—15,000 (out of 65,000 which formed his entire army,) being 
engaged before Mantua, and 10,000 m keeping up his communi- 
cations The anstocratic party already anticipated the \erifica- 
tion of the proverb — ^that Italy was the tomb of the French , 
but the tactics of the Imperialists weie fettered by their oideis, 
drawn up by the Auhc Council in. the distant cabinet of Vienna, 
and their army was spht into two great divisions, commanded 
severally by "Wurmser and Quasdanovich, and separated by the 
lake of Garda Stdl the first renewal of the struggle was 
highly disadvantageous to the French their outposts were every 
where driven in , and while Milan was thieatened by Quasdd- 
novich, the siege of Mantua was raised (Aug 1) by the advance of 
Wurmser himself But the passage of the Mmcio at Castiglione 
was the term of ‘Wurmser’s success , by extending his hne too 
widely, in order to effect a junction with Quasdanovich, he laid 
lumself open to tho attack of Buonaparte, who forced his centre 
with great loss (Aug 3) at Lonato, while Augereau retook Cas- 
tighone A decisive conflict at Medola (Aug 6) ended in the 
defeat of the Austrians , and Wurmser again withdrew his shat- 
tered battalions to Roveredo, having in seven days lost 20,000 
men and 60 guns, with no compensating advantage except the 
rehef of Mantua 

185 For three weeks after this terrible struggle the contest was 
suspended, while both sides recruited their ranks the French 
receiving important accessions, not only from France and Lom- 
bardy, but from the arrival of numerous Foies who were deprived 
of a home by the last partition of their country, and who formed 
the nucleus of the famous Polish legion The two armies 
(each about 50,000) broke up at the same time — ^Wurmsei 
descended the Brenta, while Buonaparte ascended the Adige, 
and fell on the detached corps of Davidovich, which had been 
Heft to guard Roveredo After two days’ severe fighting (Sept. 
* 4-5) the Austrians were routed both at Roveredo aud Galliano, 
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and the French entered Trent, the capital of the Italian Tyrol 
But 'Wurinsor still continued to press on for Verona, •with the 
■ne'w of getting into the rear of the enemy , and Buonaparte, 
leaving Vaubois to deal with Davidovich, hastened back through 
the terrible gorges of the Val Sugana to encounter the indefati- 
gable veteran The battle of Bassano (Sept 8), at the mouth of 
the defiles, ended in a disastrous defeat of the Imperialists , but 
the gallant "Wurmser, -with 20,000 men, succeeded in forcing his 
way, after a number of bloody skirmishes, into Mantua, which, 
before the beginning of October, was again blockaded by the 
French 

186 But the indomitable perseverance of the cabinet of Vienna 
was not yet exhausted fresh drafts from the German armies, and 
new levies among the brave and loyal Tyrolese, raised their 
force once more to 60,000 men, the supreme command of whom 
was given to Alvmzi, a general of high reputation Though 
Buonaparte had been reinforced by twelve fresh battalions from 
la Vendfie, his strength was still far from adequate to cope with 
these masses, and with the formidable corps shut up "with "Wurm- 
ser in Mantua , and his letters to the Directory e\press his de- 
spondency The first events of the renewed campaign appeared 
to confirm his anticipations Vaubois was overwhelmed and 
driven from the Tyrol, all the country between the Brcnta and 
Adige was rapidly lost , and at Galdiero (Nov 11) the Repub- 
licans were, for the first time dunng the campaign, defeated in a 
pitched battle, with the loss of 3000 men The situation of 
Buonaparte for a moment appeared desperate but his genius 
did not desert him at this crisis , and on the night of the 14th, 
passing the Adige by a rapid movement, he plunged into the 
morasses of Areola, and thus outflanked the impregnable position 
of Oaldiero The battles of the three next days were among the 
most terrible of the war The soldiers on both sides fought with 
the most heroic gaUautry but the French were ammated by 
the example and personal prowess of their leaders, particularly 
of Massena, and Buonaparte himself, who with his own hand 
planted the standard on the disputed bridge of Areola , while 
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tbe efforts of their opponents \eere paralysed by the timidity of 
Alvinzi, and the treachery of some of his subordinates The 
Anstrians at length retired^ baffled rather than defeated, and the 
remainder of the year -was occupied by fruitless negotiations for 
peace at Ticenza. 

187 The garrison of Mantua -was by this time reduced to the 
last extremity by sickness and famine , and, on the reopening of 
hostilities, a division of 15,000 men under Provera vras destined 
especially to force a ■way by the plain of Padua, and raise the 
siege of this important fortress , -while Alvinzi, -with the mam 
body of 85,000, combated Buonaparte on the Upper Adige On 
the 13th January 1797, Joubert -was attacked by a vastly supe- 
rior force on the elevated plateau of Rivoh, and -when Buona- 
parte came up to his support on the following mght, he found 
the position nearly surrounded by the "watch-fires of fii e strong 
columns, "which at daybreak on the 14th assaulted the plateau by 
different routes The French left n as broken by the onset of the 
Impenahsts , but Massena, (afterwards Duke of Rivoh,) instantly 
chargmg vrith his corps, "which had marched all night, restored 
the combat in that quarter StiU the battle raged in the front and 
on both flanks, and the Repubhcans w ere on the point of being 
taken m the rear by Lusignan, "who had "wound round them un- 
perceived, "when Buonaparte, by sending a flag of truce to Alvinzi, 
to announce some pretended propositions from Pans, gained time 
to alter his formations The critical period "was suffered to pas 
a-way, and -when the action "was resumed, the columns in front 
"were crushed by the plunging fire from the heights, and driven 
back in inestncable confusion , "while the corps of Lusignan, cut 
off in its turn, laid down its arms But, not content with this 
brilliant -nctory, Buonaparte hastened on the same night to the 
environs of Mantua, where Provera was on the point of forcing 
the leaguer and releasing "W urmser The arrival of the general- 
in-chief, however, changed the aspect of affairs , and Provera, 
surrounded by supenor forces, was forced to surrender, i\itli 
6000 men (Jan 16) Thus m three days did Buonaparte rout 
two Austrian anmes of much greater force, taken together, thau 
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Ins own — tiknig from them 18,000 prisoners, 24 standwl®, md 
CO guns , and inflicting on tlicm, besides, such Iocs in killed and 
'nonndid .is totally dis<ab1cd them from making any further 
effort to sna c Italy Historj evhibits few examples of successes 
so dccisiAC achie\ed bj forces so inconsiderable 

188 Vniilothebrokcndctachmcnts of the Austrians, driven from 
Trent and the \ alley of the Adtgi^ were only at length rallied on 
the Tagliamento and the head of the Dra\ c, the iiressure of fainiiio 
ind hopelessness of aid loft TYormscr no alternate c but capitu- 
lation The terras granted bj Buonaparte wore honourable both 
to himself and liis adiersary, and tho aged marshal, issuing 
from Mantua aiitli 18,000 men, surrendered (Feb 2) toScrruricr 
Ifapolcon had already marched southw.ards to chastise the Pope, 
\sho had rishly plunged into hostilities during tho strife on tho 
Adige The feeble forces of the Church vanished at the approach 
of tho French , and Pius VI with diflicuUy purchased tho peace 
of Tolentino (Fob 19) by tho cession of Avignon, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and tho Romagna, and a second hcaiy mulct in money and 
M orks of art 

189 "With this treaty closed tho campaign of 1799-7, glorious 
to the French arras, and memorable in the history of tho u orld. 
From maintaining a painful contest on their own frontier, tho 
Republicans found themselves transported to the TjtoI and the 
Tagliamento, threatening the Austrian Hereditary States, and 
subduing .all Southern Italy Much of Buonaparte's success u as 
no doubt owing to the character of the troops ho commanded 
The overthrow of tho fabric of French society, and tho warlike 
spirit of the population, had filled the ranks from tho middlo 
and even higher classes of the people, and the result was a union 
of intelligence, skill, and ability among the prnatc soldiery 
such as had never before been uitucsscd m modern warfare 
But, much as was owing to the troops, still more was to bo 
ascribed to the general In this struggle is to be seen the com- 
mencement of that now sj stem of tactics wluch he afterwards 
brought to such perfection — ^that of accumulating troops on a 
centnal point, piercing the line of the enemy, and compensating 
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"by rapidity of movement for infenority of numbers The mis- 
fortunes of the Austrians, on the othei hand, "were mainly owing 
to their injudicious system of dividing their force into separate 
bodies, and attacking, at the same time, at points so far distant 
that the different columns could give each other little aid 

III. Internal Transactions and Naval Campaign of Great Bt itain 

m 1797 

190 The aspect of affairs m Britain had never been so clouded 
during the eighteenth century as at the beginning of the year 
1797 The failure of Lord Malmesbury’s mission to Pans had 
closed every hope of an honourable termmation to the war, 
while of all her original allies, Austria alone remamed, the 
national burdens were continually increasing, and the three 
per-cents had fallen to fifty-one , while party spirit raged with 
uncommon violence, and Ireland was in a state of partial insur- 
rection A still greater disaster resulted from the panic arising 
from the dread of invasion, and which produced such a lun on 
all the banks that the Bank of England itself was reduced to pay- 
ment in sixpences, and an Order in Council appeared (Peb 26) 
for the suspension of all cash payments This measure, at first 
only temporary, was prolonged from time to time by parliamen- 
tary enactments making bank-notes a legal tender , and it was 
not till 1819, after the conclusion of peace, that the recurrence to 
metallic currency took place 

191 The Opposition deemed this a favourable opportunity to 
renew their cherished project of paihamentary reform , and on 
26th May, Mr (afterwards Lord) Grey brought foru ard a plan 
chiefiy remarkable for containing the outhnes of that subse- 
quently carried into effect m 1831 It was negatived, howevei, 
after violent debates, by a majority of 258 against 93 After a 
Similar strife of parties, the motion for the continuance of the 
Tsarwas carried by a great majority in both houses, and the 
requisite supplies were voted The expenses of the war, for the 
year, amounted to no less than ^42,800,000 The land force 
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amounted to 190,000 men, 61,000 of whom wore in Britain, the 
remainder in the colonies Tlic ships in commission were 124 of 
the line, 198 50-gun ships and frigates, and 184 sloops but this 
great force, being scattered all over the world, could not readily 
ho concentrated in any considerable strength on one point The 
naval forces of France and her allies wore now, on the other 
hand, become very considerable, and Tniguet had devised a plan 
for raising the blochade of the Dutch and French harbours by a 
Spanish fleet of 27 sail, and thus assembling GO or 70 ships of the 
line in the Channel — a far greater force than Great Britain could, 
in that quarter, oppose to them Yet this peril, great as it was, 
Mas as nothing compared to the famous Mutiny of the Fleet, 
winch unexpectedly broke out at this juncture 

192 Unknown to the government, great discontent had for a 
long time prevailed in the navy The exciting causes were prin- 
cipally the low rate of pay, (which had not been raised since the 
time of Charles II ,) the unequal distribution of priro-money, and 
undue seventy in the maintenance of discipline These grounds 
of complaint, with others not less well-founded, gave rise to a 
general conspiracy, which broke out (April 15) in the Channel 
fleet under Lord Bridport All the ships fell under the power of 
the insurgents , but they maintained perfect order, and memori- 
alised the Admiralty and the Commons on their grievances their 
demands being examined by government, and found to be reason- 
able, were granted , and on the 7th of M ly the fleet returned to its 
duty But scarcely was the spirit of disaffection quelled in this 
quarter, when it broke out in a more alarming form (May 22) 
among the squadron at the Nore, which was soon after (June 6) 
joined by the force which had been cruising off the Texel under 
Lord Duncan The mutineers appointed a seaman named Parker 
to the command , and, blockading the mouth of the Thames, 
announced their demands in such a tone of menacing audacity 
as insured their instant rejection by the government 

193 This second mutiny caused dreadful consternation in Lon- 
don , but the firmness of the King remained unshaken, and he was 
nobly seconded bj the parliament A bill was passed, prohibit- 
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isg all commnmcatton \vitli the mutineeis nnder pain of death , 
Sheern^ and Tilbmy fort irere armed and gamsoued for the 
defence of the Thames ; and the sailors, finding the national feel- 
ings stronglr arrayed against them, became gradually sensible 
that their enterprise iras d^erate One by one the ships 
returned to their duty , and on 15th June all had submitted 
Parker and sereral other ringleaders suffered death , but clemency 
was extended to the multitude and the ultimate consequences 
of this fonmdable mutiny, from the redrew given to the real 
gnevances of the seamen, and the improvement thence ansmg 
in the condition of both officers and men, were highly beneficial 
to the service In the reign of George III , and the administra- 
tion of Mr Pitt, there is no more glorious event than the eSectual 
and almost bloodless suppression of this dangerous revolt 
194 Xotwithstandmg all these dimensions, the British navy 
was never more temblc to its enemies tban during this event- 
ful year. On the 14th of Pebmary, the Spanish fleet of 27 sail 
of the line and 12 frigate which had put to sea for the 
purpose of laismg the blockade of the French harbours, was en- 
countered off Cape St Vincent by Sir John Jarvis, who had only 
15 slups and 6 fngatm. By the old manoeuvre of foco/vno the 
hns, 9 of the Spamsh ships were cut off from the rest j and 
the admiral, wliile attemptmg to regam them by weanns round 
the rear of the Bntish Im^ was boldly assailed by Xelsox and 
CoLUNGWoon, — the former of whom, in the Captam of 74 guns, 
engaged at once two of the enemy s gigantic vesels the Santis- 
sima Tnnidad of 136 gun% and the San Josef of 112 , while the 
Salvador del Mundo, also of 112 gun^ struck in a quarter of an 
hour to Collmgwood, 2felson at length carried the San Josef by 
boarding, and received the Spanish admiraPs sword on his own 
quarter-deck. The Sautimima Tnnidad — ^an enormous fom- 
decker — ^though her colours were twice struck, escaped in the 
confusion ; but the San Josef and the Salvador, with two 74-gnu 
ships, remained in the hands of the Bntish , and the Spanish 
armament, thus rented by little more than half its own force, 
retired in the deepest dejection to Cadi^ which was shortly after 

u 
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insulted by a bombardment from tho gallant Nelson A more 
important victory tbm that of Sir John Jarvis, (created in con- 
sequence Earl St Vincent) -uas never gamed at sea, from the 
evident superiority of skill and seamanship -which it demon- 
-strated in the Bntish navy 

195 The battle of St Vincent disconcerted the plans of Truguct 
foi the naval campaign, but later in tho season, a second 
attempt to reach, Brest -was made bj a Dutch fleet of 16 sail of 
the line and 11 frigates, under tho command of de Winter, a 
man of tried courage and experience Tho British blockading 
fleet, under Admiral Duncan, consisted of 16 ships and 3 
frigates , and the battle -u os fought (Oct 16) off Camperdown, 
about nine miles from tho shore of Holland The manoeuvres 
of the British admiral were directed to cut off tho ciiemv’s retreat 
to his onn shores, and this having been accomphshed, tho 
lotion commenced yard-arm to yard-arm, and continued -with 
tho utmost fury for more than three hours Tho Dutch sailors 
fought -with the most admirable skill and courage, and proved 
themselves -worthy descendants of Van Tromp and de Rnytor , 
but the pro-wess of tho Bntish -u as irresistible Twelve sail of tho 
line, including the flag-ship, two 56-gun ships, and 2 frigates, 
struck their colours , but the nearness of the shore enabled two 
of the prizes to escape, and one 74-gun. ship foundered Tho 
obstinacy of the conflict was evidenced by the nearly equal 
numbers of lulled and wounded, -n ho amounted to 1040 Engbsh, 
and 1160 Dutcli But no triumph was ever more complete and 
decisne and its moral effects were equally important, since it 
•uas gained by the same fleet which had so lately struck terror 
into every class by the mutiny at tho Nore 

196 Theonlyremaining operations of the year were the capture 
of Trmidad in February, by a foice which soon after was repulsed 
from before Porto Rico , .md an abortive attempt at a descent m 
Pembroke Bay by about 1400 French But the great domestic 
event of the year was the death of Mr Burke, in whom the force 
of intellect, ardour of imagination, and richness of genius, were 
combined to an extent unrivalled perhaps in any other age 
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or country, and to whom it was just permitted to see the com- 
mencement of those triumphs, the way to which had heen opened 
by his own genius and foresight 

lY Campaign of VlQ'l — Fall of Venice — TieatyofCampoFoimio 

197 The death of Gatherme had dissolved the projected arma- 
ments of Russia— her successor, the Emperor Paul, evincing little 
disposition to mingle in the wars of Southern Europe Austria 
was thus still left single-handed , and the length of time requisite 
to withdraw troops from the Rhine, to defend the Alpine frontier 
of the Hereditary States, gave an opportunity for a blow to be 
stnich, by an early effort, at the heart of her power But the 
jealousy of the Directory prevented them from adequately lem- 
forcing the army of Buonaparte , and while Hoche received the 
command of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, only 20,000 
men, under Bernadotte and Delmas, were sent to the army of 
Italy, which was thus raised to an effective total of 61,000, be- 
sides 16,000 employed in securing the rear and commumcations 
Anxious, however, to anticipate the arrival of the reinforcements 
from the Rhine and the Hungarian levies, Buonapaite resolved 
on hazardmg an irruption into Austria, while the Archduke 
had as yet onlv 35,000 men on the Tagliamento — an enterprise 
fraught with fearful risk, from the msecure nature of his relations 
with Venice, and the insufficient protection which he could afford 
to his communications on the flank and rear^ 

198 On the 10th of March, therefore, all the columns moved for- 
ward from Bassano, though the higher passes were still encum- 
bered with deep snow The plan of Buonaparte was to turn the 
Austrian right by means of Massena’s division , and this ma- 
noeuvre having so far succeeded as to compel the Archduke to 
fall back from the Piave to the Tagliamento, Buonaparte wnth 
the mam body passed the latter stream (March 16) by stratagem 
A partial action ensued, in which the Austrians were repulsed , 
and thus the prestige of the flrst encounter between the deliverer 
of Germany and the conqueror of Italy remained wuth the latter. 
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Bcrnadotte and Serrurier now passed the Isonzo, (March 19,) 
and occupied Layhach and Trieste Massena seized the Col-de- 
Tarwis, (an important pass on the crest of the Alps, commanding 
the Carinthian and Dalmatian valleys,) and maintained it, amid 
ice and snow, against the utmost ciForts of the Austrians, under 
the Archduke in person, (March 22 ) The corps of Bayalitch, 
ictreating up the Isonzo, uas cut off by this movement, and 
capitulated to the number of nearly 4000 men, with 25 guns , 
and the French, descending the northern side of the Alps, and 
crossing the Drave at Villach, advanced to Klagcnfurth 

199 Soon after this they were joined by Joubert, who, after im- 
portant successes in the Tyrol, had been at length compelled to 
evacuate it by the general rising of its warlike peasantrj On 
the 31st March, Buonaparte made an unsuccessful attempt to 
negotiate by letter with the Archduke, but without suspending 
his pursuit of the retreating Impemlists On the 2d April, the 
stupendous defiles of Neumarkt, though defended by the Arch- 
duke in person, were forced by the invaders, uho pushed on 
to J udemburg , while the Austrian corps were hastily collected 
from all quarters, to make a final efibrt before Vienna But tho 
firmness of the court at length gave u ay before the imminence 
of the danger , and on 7th April a suspension of arms was 
agreed to at Leoben 

200 The danger of Buonaparte, by his own subsequent confes- 
sion, ovas at this moment extreme With the armies of Germany 
and Hungary gathering in his front, and his rear threatened by a 
flank movement from the Tyrol, the occupation of Vienna would 
only have made liis rum more signal , and the victor being 
thus disposed to moderation, preliminaries were soon signed, 
(April 9 ) Flanders and Savoy were to be ceded to France , the 
Cisalpine Bepublic, indudiug Lombardy, with Modena, Cremona, 
Ac , was to be established , while, in return for these concessions, 
the Emperor was to leceive the whole Continental possessions of 
Venice, with the Oglio as his boundary — ^Venice being again 
indemnified at the expense of the Pope Buonaparte himsdf 
has owned that these arrangements weio made "in hatred of 
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Venice and' "both tlieir injustice, and the subsequent fate of 
the Venetian Eepuhlic, must he laid entirely to his own charge 
201 The wealth and population of the Venetian territoi les still 
entitled the republic to a respectable rank among European 
states , hut, without any rude external shock, its power had been 
sapped at the core by ages of corruption , and the Queen of the 
Adriatic had long Teiled her weakness by a cautious neutrality 
But the progress of the French arms had inspired the youth of 
her cities with an ardent wish to thiow off the yoke of tho 
oligarchy , and these democratic aspirations had been fomented, 
by Buonaparte’s orders by Landiieux, one of his staff, who at the 
same time, with double perfidy, sought to alaim the Venetian 
government by exaggerated reports of the conspiracies which 
had come to his knowledge On the 12th of March the revolt 
openly broke out at Bergamo, and the example was followed by 
Brescia, Crema, and all the large towns , while the French sol- 
diers, though taking no overt part in the movement, encouraged 
the insurgents Buonaparte, when applied to by the Venetian 
envoys, refused to interfere , and tho government was still vacil- 
lating between the necessity for action and the fear of offending 
the French, when a furious counter-insurrection broke out early 
in April The peasants of the mountain valleys poured down 
on the plains, and, attacking indiscriminately the democrats and 
tho French, gained considerable advantages at Verona, tho 
wounded French in the hospital were cruelly put to death — 
and thus Buonaparte was furnished with only too fair an excuse 
for the work of retribution 

202 No sooner was the armistice of Leoben concluded, than the 
plains were covered with French troops — ^the peasants were dis- 
armed, and their leaders shot , while the senate, thunderstiuck 
at this new aspect of affairs, did all in their power to avert their 
fate They had still 14,000 troops in the capital, which was 
powerfully defended by batteries and gunboats, and well pro- 
visioned but the poison of democracy had pervaded the people , 
and when Buonaparte (May 3) published from'Palma-Nuova his 
declaration of wai, the knell of the republic was sounded The 
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rabble instantly rose against the oligarch}, revolutionary com- 
inittees avere formed, and the senate tvas compelled to abdicate 
its authority, (May 12 ) The labounng classes in vain attempted 
to resist , the French weie introduced in triumph, and brought 
by Venetian boats to the Place of Bt Mark, avheie no foreign 
standard had been seen for 0teen hundred years, but where the 
colours of independence were never again to wave The treasures, 
ships, and works of art, (among which were the famous brazen 
Horses of St Mark,) were seized by the French , and the Golden 
Book, the record of the aristocracy, was burnt at the foot of the 
tree of liberty 

203 During these memorable transactions in the Alps, the war 
had languished on the Ehine, where the Fiench army, from the 
exhaustion of the public finances, was destitute of the equipage 
necessary for passing the river Moreau at length supplied the 
deficiency from his private resources, and made the attempt at 
Diersheim, (April 19) The French failed in surprising the 
Austnans , but effecting a lodgment, fiist on an islet, and at 
length on the opposite bank, they at last made good their landing 
in face of the enemy, and lepulscd them with consideiableloss — 
an exploit regaided as one of the most memorable deeds of arms 
111 the war Hoche, on the Lower Ehinc, had passed the river 
at Neuwied, (April 18,) but the armistice of Leoben put astop to 
all operations on both sides 

204 On 16th November, in this year, the King of Prussia died, 
leaving to Ins son, Fredenck-'William III , a kingdom of which 
he had augmented the territory ncaily one-third, mostly out of 
the spoils of Poland The new king, who was twenty-seven 
rears of age at his accession, differed greatly in character from 
his father Severe and regular in private life, he was a pattern 
of conjugal fidelity and the domestic virtues , but his diflldenco 
of Ins ou n capacity threu him, in the early part of Ins leign, 
too much under the government of his ministers He com- 
menced Ins rule by the redress of various abuses, and by com- 
pelling the Countess Lichtenau, the piofligate mistress of Ins 
father, to sun under great part of hei enonuous wealth — a mea- 
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sure forced on him by the public voice , but the foreign policy 
of Prussia was still, unfortunately for herself and Europe, directed 
to preserve even increased amitj’' with France 

205 Meanwhile Buonaparte sheathing his victoiious sword, 
was holding with Josephine a court of more than regal splendour 
at the Chateau of Montebello, near Milan, while the negotiations 
for the final treaty were m progress Genoa had hitherto main- 
tained both its neutrality and its aristocratic constitution, as 
settled by Dona, but a democratic revolt was fomented, as 
at Venice, by the agents of France , and though the senate at 
first succeeded (April 23) m defeating the insurgents, the threat 
of armed intervention fiom France compelled submission , and 
Genoa, with a new democratic constitution, became a mere out- 
work of the French republic. Piedmont also experienced the 
bitter humiliation of the French alliance , and a fresh attempt 
at negotiation at Lisle, on the part of Great Britain, was almost 
instantly broken off by tho arrogance of the Directory The 
conferences at Montebello and tTdina were in the mean time 
prolonged for many months , for though the high contracting 
parties, Austria and France, perfectly agreed on the principle of 
indemnifying each other at the expense of their weakei neigh- 
bours, the details were not so easily arranged , and thieats of 
recommencing hostilities had already been vented, when the 
impetuosity of Napoleon overawed the Imperial commissioners, 
and the treaty 'of Campo Fohmio was signed on the 17th 
October 

206 By this peace France acquired Flanders, with the Bhine 
and the Maritime Alps as a frontier Tho Ionian Isles, Mantua, 
and Mayence, were also ceded , and Lombardy, with Modena, 
Bologna, Romagna, &c, andthe Venetian teriitory to the Adige, 
formed the Cisalpine Republic On the other hand, Austii.i 
acquired the city of Venice, with Istria and Dalmatia, as well as 
all its continental possessions in Italy, with Verona, Peschieia, 
and Porto-Legnago— a very sufficient equivalent for what had 
been resigned There wore also various seciet articles lelative to 
Germany, which weie to bo settled by a congress at Rastadt 
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V Expciftion to Egypt 

207 The importance of Egypt has been duly appreciated only by 
the greatest conquerors of ancient and modem times— by Alex- 
ander the Great and by ITapolcon Placed in the centre between 
Europe and Asia, on the confines of Eastern wealth and ‘Western 
civilisation, this celebrated country is indicated by its geographi- 
cal position as the great eiriponnm of the commerce of the world 
The greatest and most duiable monuments of human industry, 
and the earliest efforts of civilisation are to be sought in this 
primeval seat of mankind , which the revolution of ages must 
inevitably, sooner or later, reinstate in its pristine importance 
Even under Louis XI'V , the great Leibnitz had pointed out that 
“ the true commercial route to India” lay through Egypt — and 
Buonaparte early conceived the opinion, which ho held through 
life, that it was only by the possession of Egjqit, and the conse- 
quent conversion of the Mediterranean into a French lake, that 
India could be reached, or the British pou er seriously affected 
After the conclusion of the Italian campaign, his visions of 
Eastern conquest revived , and so completely was his mind en- 
grossed by this idea, that he spent hours in examining the books 
relative to Egypt, which had been brought from the Ambrosian 
library to Pans 

208 After settling the affairs of the Cisalpine Republic, and 
delivenng over ‘Venice to Austiia, Buonaparte returned from 
Italy across Switzerland to Pans His progress was a continual 
triumph , and soon after his amval, he was received in state 
(Jan 2, 1798) by the Directory in their palace of the Luxembourg, 
on the occasion of the presentation of the treaty of Campo 
Formio A magnificent standard, inscribed with the wondrous 
enumeration of the triumphs of the army of Italy, was borne by 
Joubert and Andreossi , and Talleyrand, then minister of foreign 
affairs, addressed the youthful general in a strain of eloquent 
panegyric, his reply to which was characteristically terse and 
laconic Numerous other fStes were given him by the public 
bodies , but he studiously withdrew himself from the general 
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gaze, asociating cliieflv -nrith members of the Institnte, and 
■vreanng its costume The Directory, in truth, already b^n to 
fear the conqueror of Italy as a formidable rival his dislike of 
the Jaeobm party, now dominant had been more than once 
openly espresed , and the expedition against England, to the 
command of which he had been named, seemed to afford a pre- 
text for getting creditably nd of him Under the name of the 
Armr of England, 150,000 troops -n ere collected on the shores of 
the Channel, but the battles of St Vincent and Camperdoivn 
had secured the British government from apprehension ; the 
fleets off Brest and the coast of Spain had been strengthened, and 
a squadron under Nelson formed in the Mediterranean , and 
Buonaparte, after a short visit to the coast, gave up the project 
as hopdess He now again turned his energies towards the 
^yptian expedition, to which the Directory at length consented 
The 3 000,000 francs, lately seized at Berne, (p 133,) were assigned 
for the expenses , and the fleet of Admiral Bmeys consisting 
of 13 ships of the line and 14 fngates, was destined for this 
service, the vast preparations for which filled all the ports 
of Italy and Southern France. Among his heutenants, besides 
those who had so ably seconded him m Italy, were Desaix and 
Kleber, who were as yet unknown to him and the most illus- 
trious saranfs of the age, Mouge Geoftoy St Bhlair^ Denon, &c , 
joined the expedition for the purpose of scientific research The 
news of a disagreement between the court of Vienna and 
Bemadott^ the French ambassador, retarded its departure for 
fifteen days . but the Directors were now too thoroughly ahve to 
their danger from Buonaparte, to allow him a chance of e\ asion, 
in order to reap laurels in another Austrian war. 

209 At length (May 9) Buonaparte arrived at Toulon , and on 
the 19th the magnificent armament under his orders, amid the 
acclamations of the people and the thunders of artillery, set sail 
from the harbour The fleet, after the junction of the squadrons 
from Genoa and Ajaccio, consisted of 15 men-of-war, 14 fngates 
and numerous smaller vessel^ with a convoy of 400 transports, 
bearing 36,000 soldiers This formidable force appeared off 
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Malta on lOth June , and the impregnable fortifications, 'vrliich 
had baffled all the efibrts of the Turks in the days of Sohman the 
Magnificent, -were jnclded "without firing a shot, by the cow ardico 
of the Grand-Master Hompesch, and the treachery of the French 
knights, "who had been proi lously tampered with by Buonaparte’s 
agents The accumulated treasures of the Order, the plate of the 
churches and hospitals, and the vast warlike stores of the arsenals, 
were sewed and embarked a garrison of 3000 men under Gene- 
ral Vaubois was left to maintain this important conquest , and 
after a delay of only nino days, the fleet, laden with plunder, 
resumed its voyage to Egypt On the night of the 22d, they 
crossed the track of Nelson’s squadron, which was seeking to 
intercept them, at so short a distance that the British signal- 
guns were distinctly heard An encounter at this juncture might 
have changed the future history of the world but the French 
hold on their course unobserved , and at daybreak, (July 1,) the 
low sandy shores of Egvpt lav stretched before them On the 
moniing of the following day, before the disembarkation of the 
troops was completed, Buonaparte pushed forward with 5000 
men against Ale-^andria, which, after a short resistance from the 
Turks, Mas earned by assault 

210 The population of Egypt at this period consisted of about 
2,500,000, divided into four classes Two of these, the Copts or 
native Christians, and the Turks or Janissanc^ descended from 
the troops left in the country on the Ottom.an conquest, did not 
number more than 200,000 each , the great mass of the people 
were the Arabs, of whom there were upu ards of 2,000,000 The 
highest class of these comprised the landed proprietors, the doc- 
tors of the law, &c the great body of the people -were fellahs 
or cultivators, and many still adhered to the wandering life of 
their Bedoween forefathers But the actual rulers of the land 
were the Mamlukes, a singular militia, amounting to 10,000 or 
12,000 of the finest cavalry m the world, who were constantly 
recruited by young slaves from Circassia, bred up in the house- 
holds of their Beys Of these chiefs there were ordinarily twenty- 
four, who divided the country in feudal sovereignty, tyrannising 
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over the inhabitants, and left scarcely a shadow of authority to 
the Pasha sent from the Porte At this period the soveieignty 
was virtually divided by two of the most powerful Beys, Ibrahim 
and Mourad , the former of whom managed the civil govein- 
ment, while Mourad, younger and more warlike than his col- 
league, commanded the troops 

211 As the season of the rise of the Nile was approaching, 
Buonaparte was anxious to advance on Cairo before military 
operations were stopped by the inundation , and on 6th July the 
army, reduced to 30,000 men by the garrisons left in Malta and at 
Alexandria, set out on its march He had previously addressed to 
the troops a proclamation exhorting them ‘^to manifest for the 
Koran the same lespect they had shown for the religions of Moses 
and Christ ' — a phrase conveying a faithful picture of the feel- 
ings of his soldiers, who were mostly ignorant, not only of the 
faith, hut of the very tenets of Chiistianity , hardly one of them, 
’as Lavalette has recorded, had ever been in a chuich ' Anothei 
proclamation assured the Egyptians that the French weiealso 
true Moslem, and that, having destroyed the Pope and the knights 
of Malta, the eternal enemies of Islam, they had now come to 
rescue Egypt from the usurped sway of the Mamlukes ' 

212 During the passage of the desert the tioops experienced all 
the horrors of thirst , hut their sufferings were lelieved by their 
airival on the Eil^ where they joined their flotilla The flrst 
encountei with the Mamlukes at Cbebreiss (July 14) terminated 
in the repulse of the enemy, and the decisive battle of the 
Pyramids was fought on the 21st Six thousand Mamlukes, with 
12,000 Arabs and auxiliaries, were assembled iindei the command 
of Mourad Bey for the defence of Cano , and their camp was 
intrenched and strengthened with artillery But Buonaparte 
directed his attack to the extreme light, beyond the lange of 
their guns and all the reckless gallantly of the Mamlukes, who 
charged the French squares on every side, and dashed then 
horses headlong on the bayonets, was unable to withstand the 
tremendous file of grape and musketry i\ith which they weie 
met and lepulsed They weie finally driven from the field in 
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horrible confusion 2000 fell in the battle , and many irere 
drowned in the Nile Mourad Bey, with a small force, escaped 
into Upper Egypt, — ^Ibrahim fled" into Syria , and, two days 
after the battle, Buonaparte entered Cairo, where Ins soldiers at 
length forgot their toils in the indulgence of Oriental luxury 

213 The French were now virtually masters of Egypt, and 
the battle of the Pjonmids struck terror far into Asia and Africa , 
while the impartiality of the civil government established by 
Buonaparte, and his studied compliance with their religious and 
national usages, in some measure conciliated the sheikhs and 
people Ibrahim Bey, who had returned to Egypt, was again 
routed and driven back to Syna , and while Buonaparte was 
planning at Cairo the dismemberment of the Othman empire, 
all the diplomacy of Talleyrand and Baffin was exerted at 
Constantinople to lull the Porte into the belief that the hostility 
of France was directed only against the rebellious Beys But it 
was impossible long to blind the l)i\ an to the tendency of French 
policy Baffin was sent to the Seven Towers , and a Turkish 
manifesto appeared (Sept 10) denouncing the treachery of the 
Bepubhc with all the eloquence of honest indignation, and 
formally declaring war against France Even the national ani- 
mosity of the Turks and Russians was suspended by their joint 
hatred of the common enemy , and the united squadron^ steer- 
ing through the Hellespont, blockaded Corfu 

214 But in the mean time a desperate reverse had befallen 
Buonaparte by sea, brought about by the genius of that illustrious 
man who seemed to have been at this time the instrument of 
Providence to balance the destiny of nations After having nar- 
rowly missed the French fleet on its voyage to Egypt, Nelson had 
traversed the Bevant backwards and forwards in search of them, 
and at length (Aug 1) returned to Alexandria, where he found 
the men of-war under Brueys at anchor in the bay of Aboukir, 
the inner harbour of Alexandna not having sufficient depth of 
water Their order of battle, supported on one extremity by 
land batteries, and on the other by shoals, had been considered 
impregnable to attack but Nelson at once resolved to penetrate 
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Ijetwccn tlie shore and the hostile line , and thus commenced 
the battle of the Nile The number of ships was equal on either 
side hut the ITrench had greatly the advantage in the number* 
of guns and men over the British, whose vessels were all 74s, 
while their opponents had the Orient of 120, besides two 80-gnn 
ships Tlw British ships, led by Captain Foley in the Goliath, 
successively passed between the outmost Fi ench ship and the shoal, 
opening their fire as they ranged in shore , in such a way that an 
overwhelming force was brought to bear against two thirds of 
the enemy’s squadron, while the remainder were moored at too 
gieat a distance to join with efifect in the action In spite, there- 
fore, of the determined resistance of the French, the battle, which 
had begun at 3 P M , soon inclined in favour of the British 
before nine, three ships had struck and t\i o were dismasted , and 
the huge Orient, bm sting into flames, which all the efforts of 
her crew were unable to subdue, blew up with an explosion so 
tremendous thattliefire on both sides was for some time suspended 
as if by consent The fire slackened after midnight, and by day- 
break the magnitude of the victory was apparent the whole 
French line had struck, except two men-of-war and two frigates, 
which stood out to sea — ^the sliattered state of the British ships 
preventing pursuit No sooner was the triumph complete, than 
perfect stillness pervaded the victorious armament, while 
thanksgivings were offered up by the whole fleet for the success 
"vouchsafed to them by the Almighty 
216 Early m the battle the British admiral had received a 
severe wound on the head but he would not allow it to be in- 
spected till those wounded before him had been attended, and 
regained the deck to give orders for the assistance of the Oiient’s 
sinking crew Nor was the enthusiastic courage of the French 
less conspicuous Bruoys fell on his quarter-deck , Casta-Bianca 
captain of the Orient, was mortally wounded befoie his ship blew 
up , and most of the other captains were either killed or disabled 
Of 13 ships of the line, 9 weio taken and 2 burnt , of 4 fiigates, 
1 was sunk and 1 buint , 5226 men were killed, iv ounded, taken, oi 
* English, 1012 gnus, 8068 men , French, 1196 guns, 11,230 men 
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missing, besides 3103 who were falccn and sent on shore on parole 
The British lost 893 killed and wounded 

216 Such was the battle of the Kile, which Kelson truly 
termed, “ not a victory, but a conquest ' ” Had Kelson possessed 
a few frigates, or bomb-vessels, all the transports in the harbour 
of Alexandria might have been,destroyed , but even as it was, it 
was a mortal stroke to the French army, who were thus exiled, 
without hope of return, on an inhospitable shore 

217 In this critical situation, however, the firmness of Buona- 
parte, far from forsaking him, only prompted him to redouble 
his efforts for organising the resources of the country in which he 
was now isolated Mills, hospitals, printing-presses, and foun- 
dcries were established , canals re-esplorcd, and the geography 
and antiquities of the country sedulously investigated Desaix 
pursued Mourad Bey into Upper Egypt, and completely routed 
him at Sidiman, (Oct 7 ,) and the French sway was further riveted 
by the suppression of a formidable revolt (Oct 21) in Cairo, the 
leaders of which were thrown mto the Kile But the ardent 
mind of Buonaparte had now b(^n to conceive new and gigan- 
tic plans of conquest not only did he resolve on anticipating, 
by an invasion of Sjiaa, the advance of a Turkish army there 
mustering for the attack of Egypt, but he confidently expected 
that, by rousmg the natnes of that country and Asia Minor, he 
might assemble an Asiatic host round a nucleus of French 
veterans, which would enable him either to march on Constan- 
tinople, and erect a new empire in the Easi^ or to invade India 
through Persia, and overturn the dominion of the British * But 
for the accomphshment of these magmficent projects, only 13,000 
infantry, with 900 horsey could be spared from the reduced army 
of Egypt , and with these Buonaparte marched, Feb 11, 1799 
Ansb, the frontier town of Syria, surrendered , but Jaffa held out 
and was taken by storm (March 6) after a gallant resistance Four 
thousand of the Turkish garrison laid down their arms on the 
promise of quarter , but it was found impossible to feed this 
multitude of captives, and they were all shot in cold blood — an 
act of atrocious cruelty, which Buonaparte and his apologists have 
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in vain endeavoured to extenuate, and winch piohahly wi ought 
its own speedy retribution by animating the desperate defence 
of Acre 

218 It was on the 16th of March that the French appeared 
before this celebrated fortress, where Achmed-Djezzai, Pasha of 
Syria, had shut himself up with his troops and treasures Though 
the batiering-train had been captured on its passage from Egypt 
by sea by a well-knomi English officei, Sir Sidney Smith, who 
lay with a squadron in the roads of Acre, the besiegers pushed 
their advances so vigorously, that an assault was made on 28th 
March , but this, and a second attack on 1st April, were repulsed 
with loss by the Turks A force of 30,000 Syrian Moslems had m 
the mean time been drawn together in the real of the invaders, 
but these irregular masses were repulsed at FTazaieth (April 8) 
by Kleber, and finally routed and dispeised with gieat slaughter 
(April 16) at Mount Tabor, by Buonapaite with only 6000 men 
The siege of Acre was now resumed, but with no better success 
than before the defenders, reinforced by the arrival of a Tuikish 
squadron, and aided by the British seamen and marines, held 
their ground vath a fanatic biavery which all the efforts of the 
French were unable to overcome , and after losing 3000 men m 
repeated fruitless assaults, Buonaparte, for the first time in his 
life, (May 20,) ordered a retreat 

219 Buonaparte was deeply affected by this lepulse, which 
destroyed his splendid dreams of Oriental conquest, and he 
frequently referred to it afterwards as ‘'tlie event which made 
him miss his destiny " The retreat to Egypt was marked by all 
the horrors of war the plague broke out in the army, and the 
Arabs and British mcessantly harassed the march At Jaffa, as 
is generally believed, a number of the sick, whom it was impos- 
sible to remove, were poisoned by the general’s orders , but as they 
were thus saved from a cruel death at the hands of the Turks, the 
act may perhaps be justified on grounds, not only of necessity, 
but of humanity Meanw hile the government of Egypt had been 
administered with prudence and success, in Buonaparte’s absence, 
by Dcsais, who had repressed a fanatical revolt in Lower Egypt, 
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*ind had driven Monrad Sey into Nubia But a fresh danger 
now presented itself in the disembaikation (July 11) of a strong 
Turkish force at Aboukir Buonaparte attacked them thcr<^ 
(J uly 26 ,) and the Turks, who had no cavalry, were Overpowered, 
after a gallant resistance, by the impetuous charges of the horse 
under Murat Hardly one of their force escaped 5000, disdain- 
ing quarter, were drowned in the bay, 2000 were slam, and 
2000, with their general, Mustapha Pasha, taken prisoners 

220 But the intelligence which now reached Buonaparte of the 
reverses of the French in Italy and Switzerland, in the renewed 
war with the Allies, joined v, ith the hopelessness of further great 
successes in Egypt, determined him to return to the scenes of his 
early triumphs , and on 22d August he suddenly embarked at 
Alexandria, with Lannes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, and others 
of his most trusted folloa era, and sailed with two frigates for 
Europe Though several times in danger from the British 
cruisers, his good fortune did not desert him, and after touching, 
for a few daj s, at his native town of Ajaccio, he arrived in the 
bay of Frejus, (Oct 8,) and was received with unbounded enthu- 
siasm by the people The quarantine laws were by common 
consent disregarded Buonaparte landed in a few hours, and 
set oS the same dav for Fans 

VI Estahhshmemt of the Affiliated RepiAlics 

221 The two years of Continental peace which followed the 
treaty of Oampo Formio are eminently instructive in a political 
point of view, as putting to the test the alleged pacific tendency 
of the revolutionary system, and showing by actual experiment 
how wholly the existence of a turbulent democracy, like that of 
France, the popular passions roused by avhich can find an ade- 
quate vent only in the enterpnse of foreign warfare is incom- 
patible with the independence of adjoining states 

222 Of all the late enemies of the Bepiiblu^ Great Britain 
alone remained m arms , and the contest was continued, on hei 
part, not from indmation, but from the apparent impossibility of 
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obtaining peace on reasonable terms Her preparations, therefore, 
■were principally defensive the seas Tvere guarded by 104 ships 
of the Ime, "vrith 300 frigates and smaller vessel^ manned by 

100.000 seamen —109,000 regulars, and 63,000 nulitia, irere m 
arms But the threat of invasion had given rise to a new feature 
in her military pohcy, the tolunteer system, or general arming of 
the people— a measure strongly proving the confidence which 
the ministers now placed in the general patriotism of the people, 
and n hich the result showed to be well founded In a few weeks, 

150.000 volunteers were enrolled and equipped ; and in the suc- 
cess of this first great attempt to enlist popular energy against 
revolutionary principles, may be found the model of those daunt- 
less bands by which, fifteen years later, the liberation of Ger- 
many was accomplished The budget for the year, exclusive 
of the charges for the debt and the sinking-fiind, amounted to 
.£28,450,000— and the interest of a fresh loan of £15,000,000 was 
provided for, as far as practicable, by trebhng for a limited period 
part of the assessed taxes 

223 The ruined finances of France, meanwhile, were partially 
remstated by the summary measure of national bankruptcy, 
(p 154,) and the policy of the Directory began to evince that 
passion for foreign aggression which invariably characterises de- 
mocra<gr The first victim was Holland , which, though a central 
democratic government had been established on its conquest by 
Fichegru, still adhered to the andent federation of the provinces, 
the diets of which were mostly swayed by the old patncian fami- 
lies Openly supported by the French minister Delacroi:^ and 
an armed force under Joubert, the democrats rose in revolt, (Jan. 
22, 1796,) imprisoned the leaders of the opposite party, and de- 
clared the federal union superseded by a repubhc one and indivi- 
sible A Council of Ancients and a Chamber of Deputies, with five 
Directors, were estabhshed, in every respect like those at Pans 
but this new government soon became so hateful to the people 
that the French Directory, fearing the loss of their influence in 
Holland, authorised General Daendals to overthrow it A revo- 
lution was accordingly effected, by military force, (3Iay4,) with- 

I 
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out pretence even of author ity from, the people , and a provi- 
sional government was formed, consisting of Daendels and two 
associates, all entirely in the interest of France 

224 Even the seclusion and perfect neutrality of Switzerland 
could no longer save it from the same devouring ambition 
Though tho constitutions of the cantons were various, — ^Berne and 
others being highly aristocratii^ and the Forest Cantons no less 
democratic, — security to persons and property, and religious free- 
dom, were enjoyed by all , and tho practical blessings of the 
system were demonstrated by the prosperity of the peasantry 
ind the density of the population — ^features rarely found in 
unison Tho principal defect of the general constitution was 
the political subjection of some cantons to others, and the exclu- 
sion of the subject districts from equality of rights thus the 
Pays de Vaud was subject to Berne, tho Italian bailiwicks to 
Tin, &c Of this circumstance the Directors availed thdmselvcs 
to cany into effect their projects, which had long been concerted 
with Ochs, La Harpo, and other leaders of the Swiss democrats 
Their first demand, (1797,) for the dismissal of the British resi- 
dent 'Wickham, had been comphed with by the Diet , hut, in 
October of the same year, an open rupture was brought on by 
Buonaparte, who not only supported the Valteline in its insur- 
rection against tho Gnsons, hut seized the disputed territory, and 
annexed it, by Ins own authority, to the Cisalpine Bepuhlic 

225 Eevolts in the Yalais and the Fays de 'V'aud immediately 
follou ed , and the Diet which assembled at Arau to deliberate on 
this emergency, received a notification (Dee 17) from the French 
envoy, Mengaud, that the insurgents had been taken under the 
protection of tho Directory To support this iniquitous pro- 
cedure, 10,000 troops were advanced to the frontier , wlule Ochs 
and Mengaud u ore busily revolutionising Eorthem Switzerland, 
and tho tricolor was already hoisted at Zurich and Bible The 
Directory now openly announced that they would he satisfied 
only by the establishment of a revolutionary constitution , and 
the senate of Berne, driven to desperation, summoned the Alpine 
'shepherds to arms The call was instantly obeyed by 20,000 
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beroic mountaineers^ "vrlio, headed hy Steiger and d Erlach, 
opposed an undaunted front to the invaders But this glonous 
example -was not mutated by the towms Soleure and Enburg 
surrendered, (March 2, 1798 ,) and many of the peasants, believing 
themselves betrayed, disbanded and returned home A bloody 
battle, bovrever, took place before Berne on the 5th but the 
patnotic resolution of the Swiss, in whose ranks old men, chil- 
dren, and even women, fought with the courage of despair, was 
overborne by the numbers and artillery of the French the 
gallant d’Erlach was murdered by his own men, Tiho accused 
him of treachery and Berne capitulated the same evening 
226 The first care of the victors was to sei/e the arsenal and the 
public treasure, which was estimated at j 6800,000, the savings of 
ages, and which is said to have been their chief incentive, as its 
capture enabled the Directory to fit out the expedition to Egypt 
A Directory, with its usual democratic concomitants, was 
appointed, and the new constitution proclaimed (Feb 12) at 
Aran Lucerne, Zurich, with all the level parts of Switzerland, 
speedily joined the innovating party, and Geneva was seized 
and united to France But the enormous exactions of the French 
speedily alarmed all classes , and the mountain cantons, Schwyt?^ 
Un, Unterwalden, <Src, stimulated by their clergy, and animated 
by the traditions of their forefathers, unanimously rejected the 
new constitution, md prepared to resist it to the uttermost 
They assumed the ofiensive without delay, and occupied Lucerne , 
but were soon driven back into their mountains, where 3000 
Schwytzers, under the heroic Aloys Keding, encountered and 
held at bay more than twice the number of French, at Mor- 
garten But the contest was too hopeless to be contmued , and 
a convention put a stop, for some months, to hostihties The 
exaction of an oath to the new Swiss Directory, however, re- 
kindled the flame , and 3000 peasants of Unterwalden, with a few 
auxiliaries from Schwytz and Un, after opposing 16,000 French 
troops with devoted valour, (Sept 9,) perished to a man on their 
bayonets An alliance, offensive and defensive, w ith France had 
already (Aug 4) been forced on the new Swiss goi emment , the 
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Giisons alone (by invoking tho aid of Austria, winch was guaran- 
teed by old treaties) preserved their freedom and ancient insti- 
tutions Ko act of the whole Bevolution was so effectual m 
opening the c}es of its European partisans, as this ciuel and 
unprovoked attack on the unoffending Swiss even tho "Whig 
leaders in England confessed that “ the mask had fallen from the 
face of revolutionary Erance, if, indeed, it had over worn it” 

227 Since the French conquests m Italy, and the treaty of 
Gampo Formio, the Pope had been entirely at their mercy His 
icsources wore exhausted by the immense payments stipulated 
by the treaty of Tolentino , and tho French embassy at Home 
become a focus of rovolutionarv intrigue Tho great age and 
feebleness of Pius VI , whose decease was d iily expected, induced 
tho Directory to forward orders to their agents, Jciome Buona- 
parte and Duphot, to delay the e\.plosion till after his death , 
but their activity had been too quick for these instructions On 
27th December an immense crowd assembled before the French 
embassy, loudly demanding tho proclamation of the Roman 
Republic ,” but a skirmish ensued with a body of Papal dra- 
goons, and Duphot was kiUed while encouraging the insurgents 
The ambassador, Jerome Buonaparte, immediately loft Rome , 
war was declared , and Berthier, rapidly advancing w ith 18,000 
men, appeared before the Eternal City, (Feb 10, 1798,) where 
he was tumultuously welcomed by tho noisy multitude Tho 
aged Pope refusing with the firmness of a martyr to abdicate 
or submit, was dragged by force from his palace e\ en his rings 
were torn from his fingers , and he was sent under a guard into 
Tuscany But the veneration with which he was here treated 
excited the apprehensions of his persecutors , and after frequently 
changing the place of his confinement, he was dragged across the 
Alps and Apennines to Valence, whore he died, (Aug 29, 1799,) 
in the 82d year of his age and 24th of his pontificate 

228 But, long before the venerable pontiff had sunk beneath Ins 
sufferings, Rome had expciienced tho bitterness of republican 
fraternisation Rot only weie unheard-of contributions m 
money and stores exacted from the citv, but it was subjected to 
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a systematic pillage, imexampled even m Frencli revolutionary 
■warfare The churches, the convents, the palaces 'weio stripped 
even to the hare walls the galleries and woiks of art were con- 
fiscated even the private clothes of the Pope Avere sold, and his 
saceidotal vestments burned, in order to extract fiom the ashes 
the gold Avhich adorned them The cardinals were banished oi 
imprisoned all the cliuich and monasteiy lands were declared 
national property and so infamous was the spoliation as to 
excite the indignation even of the army While the generals 
and commissaiies were enriching themselves, the infenoi officers 
and soldieis \vere half naked and almost starving, and the 
arnval of Massena, who was notorious for his previous extor- 
tions, produced a violent mutiny, (Feb 24,) both at Borne and 
Mantua, which was only appeased by his departure The woik 
was concluded by the imposition, on the Boman Bepublic, of a 
new constitution, on the French model, and an alliance offensive 
and defensive with France 

229 A treaty had been concluded (March 29) between Fiance 
and its infant offspiing, the Oisalpme Bepublic, by which 26,000 
French troops were to be quartered in the teiritoiy of the latter 
But this viitual subjugation was highly unpopular with the 
Cisalpine democrats, /and various ineffectual efforts were made 
to shake off the yoke of then oveibeaiing ally, till the unequal 
contest ended (Dec 6, 1798) in the dissolution of the legislatuio 
by French bayonets, and the establishment of a new constitution 
dictated by a French ambassador The King of Sardinia was 
the next victim Since the peace of 1796, this monarch had 
been subject to constant insult and humiliation from his lepub- 
lican allies, till at length (June 1798) a demociatic revolt was 
fomented, and openly suppoited by the Liguiian Bepublic of 
Genoa The French av ailed themselves of this outbreak to caj olo 
and menace the King into putting the citadel of Tuiin into their 
hands foi security — a concession which lendeicd him a mere 
state-prisoner in thou hands The violent seizure of the remain- 
ing forti esses, by the French general. Grouchy, soon followed 
the King, finding his life in danger, with difficulty escaped (Dec) 
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to Sardmin, and *i1I liis Continental dominions fell into ilie 
bands of tho Prcncli 

230 ’While these ei entsirore m progress in Northern Italy, the 
Kingdom of Naples was already oierthrown The Neapolitan 
cabinet, justly alarmed at tho fate of the other Itahan states, 
had for some time been preparing against the threatened danger 
by increasing their military establishments, and concluding an 
alliance -with Austria, but the news of the battle of thcNilC} 
and the arrival of Nelson at Naples wath his i ictonous fleet, 
raised to such a height the enthusiasm of the w'ar party, which 
was headed by the Queen and Lady Hamilton, (wife of the 
Bntish ambassador,) that immediate hostilities were rashly 
resolved on The Austrian general, Mack, had been sent horn 
■Vienna to take tho command of the army but this officer, 
though a skilful strategist on paper, was totally without the 
qualities necessary for success in the field , and the result was 
in accordance The incapacity of tho general, and the cowardice 
of the troops, rendered the campaign one senes of blunders and 
disasters , for though the superiority of their numbers, and tho 
wide dispersion of the Nrench corps, enabled the Neapolitans to 
occupy Rome (Nov 29) and enter Tuscany, they were driven 
back at every point, in the utmost confusion and dismay, as soon 
ns the French had collected their forces Championnet re-entered 
Rome, (Dec 10 ,) and the court, not conceiving themselves safe 
in their own capital, embarked with all their treasures and most 
valuable efiects (Dec 21) on board the British fleet for Sicily 

231 Championnet immediately followed uphis success bvthe in- 
vasion of Naples, which his troops entered at fi\ e different points 
The enemy everywhere fled at his approach, and Gaeta, the 
strongest place in the kingdom, surrendered without firing a 
shot But his progress was stayed by the stiong ramparts of 
Capua, and the peasantry, whose ferocious valour remarkably 
contrasted with the pusillanimity of the soldiers, harassed his 
insulated columns with such determined fury, that his commu- 
nications were nearly cut off But Mack, w ho had lost all con- 
fidence in the Neapolitans, unexpected! j reheiedhimbj offeruig 
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to give up Capua, Trith two other fortresses, as the price of an 
armistice for two months, (Jan 11, 1799,) and shortly after con- 
sulted his own safety, which was thr,eatened by his soldiers, by 
taking refuge in the French camp Cbampionnet, having reunited 
his scattered forces, moved on the capital , but the lazzaioui of 
Naples, though deserted by their king, their army, and their 
natural leaders, fought with the most infuriated bravery in 
defence of their country The desperate conflict continued from 
the 21st to the 23d of January m the environs, the gate, and 
even the streets of the city , and it was not till the castles of 
“The Egg” and of St Elmo had been seized by a body of Nea^ 
politan democrats in the interest of the French that the lazzaroni 
leaders submitted The usual results of Fiench conquest suc- 
ceeded , all the public treasures and effects were confiscated , and 
a new democratic state was proclaimed, under the name of the 
Farthenopeian Republic 

232 While Italy was thus everywhere falling under the yoke 
of the French Directory, Great Bntain underwent a perilous poli- 
tical crisis on the side of Ireland Without entering into the 
various causes which had contributed, duiing the five centuries 
since the English conquest, to the continued sufferings of this 
unhappy country, it must be allowed that the uniform policy 
pursued towards it during the whole reign of George III had 
been eminently indulgent and beneficent From 1780 to 1798, 
the most galling parts of the oppressive code, imposed after the 
Revolution of 1688, had been removed but sedition continued 
unabated , and the leaders of the malcontents had been for some 
years m intimate correspondence with France An association 
called the “ United Irishmen,” and comprising many hundred 
thousand members, had been organised throughout the king- 
dom, under a most complete and efficacious system of seciet 
subordination, the names of the chiefs being unknown to the 
inferioi agents, who obeyed the ordeis of an invisible powei 
Their real object— the overthrow of the British goveinment, 
and the formation of a republic allied to France— was veiled by 
the pretence of seeking parliamentary leform , while the lower 
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orders ■were allured by the prospect of liberation from tithes to 
the Protestant clergy, and the restoration of the Homan Catholic 
faith The armed assistance of France had been secured by a 
treaty concluded at Pans in June 1796, by Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Wolfe Tone, and O’Connor, the leaders of the insurrection , 
but the dispersion of the French fleet at JBantry, and the victory 
of Camperdown, ruined these hopes The insurgents, becoming 
desperate, broke out into Molencc, which was retaliated by the 
Protestant yeomanry and the Orangemen, a society formed for 
the support of the British ascendency At the beginning of 1798 
matters came to a crisis fourteen of the chiefs, whose names had 
been revealed, were seized in Dublin, (March 12,) and Loid 
Edward Fitzgerald, who escaped at the time, was mortally 
wounded some time after in resisting his arrest 

233 Notwithstanding the capture of the leaders, the rebellion 
broke out at once, in many difierent points, about the end of May 
The attempt on Dublin -was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
lord-lieutenant, but fierce encounters took place in various 
quarters between the royal troops and the insurgents The latter 
were generally worsted , but their mam force, 15,000 strong, 
gamed a victory at Enniscorthy, and captured Wexford They 
were, however, again routed at New Ross and New townbarrj , 
and at length (June 21) they sustained a total defeat at Vinegar- 
hiU, in the county of Wexford The insurrection was now com- 
pletely got under, and an amnesty had been granted by the 
government , when the Directory, which had been unaccountably 
supine during the height of the civil 'war, made an attempt to 
revive the contest by landing 1100 men, (Aug 22,) under General 
Humbert, at Eillala A militia force of 4000 men was utterly 
routed at Castlebar , but the French were eventually compelled 
to surrender (Sept 8) to a corps under Lord Cornwallis A 
French squadron, -which shortly after repeated the attempt^ ■was 
captured by Sir John Borlase Warren , and Wolfe Tone, who 
was on board, prevented a public execution by suicide 

234 The British naval annals of this year (1798) present no- 
thing of note, except the capture of Minorca , but the unbounded 
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arrogance of the Directory had nearly involved France in a naval 
•war with the United States The dispute arose from, a decree 
(Jan ) declaring contraband the cargoes of all ships, neutral oi 
otherwise, which had touched at a British port letters of marque 
were issued, and numerous vessels belonging to Americans (who 
were then the great neutral carriers of the world) captured by 
French privateers The envoys sent to Pans were denied a public 
audience of the Directors , while it was privately intimated to 
them that a public loan of £1,000 000 from the States to the 
Eepublu^ and a further gift or bnbe of £50,000 for the piivate 
use of the Directors, was indispensable for their favourable recep- 
tion This disgraceful proposal was indignantly rejected , the 
envoys left Pans, and aU commercial intercourse w ith France 
was suspended The Hanse Towns, less fortunate, were com- 
pelled to purchase inviolability for their neutral flag by the pay- 
ment of £150,000 

235 At the end of this year, France had no less than six afli- 
liated republics at her side — the Batavian, Cisalpine, Ligurian, 
Helvetic, Homan, and Parthenopeian — ^and her dominion was 
thus virtually established from the Texel to the extremity of 
Calabria Meanwhile the negotiations at Bastadt, notwithstand- 
ing their length and intricacy, had led to no satisfactory result 
"When the secret articles of Campo Formio transpired, which 
stipulated the extension of the Republican frontier to the Rhine, 
loud reclamations broke out from the German princes thus dis- 
possessed, against this dismemberment of the Empire , but the 
Imperial ministers replied with truth, that Austria had exhausted 
her resources in efforts to maintain the integrity of Germany 
“ If she has been unsuccessful, let those answer foi it who con- 
tributed nothing towards the common cause” The question 
of indemnifying the deprived princes next came under considei- 
ation , but before this was settled, the conferences were brought 
to an unexpected close The residence of Bernadotte, the French 
ambassador at Vienna, had been attacked and outraged by 
the mob, whom he had irritated by an imprudent parade of 
revolutionary emblems , and before this insult had been satis- 
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factorily explained, tliomarcli of aBussian army througli Mora\ia 
gave fresh umbrage The Directory declared that the crossing 
of the Gei manic frontier by the Hussians would be considered 
a declaration of war, and as this notice was disregarded, the 
negotiations of Bastadt came virtually to an end 

VII. Campaign of 1799 

236 The battle of the Nile,' by destroying the spell of Republi- 
can invincibility, had everywhere revived the spirit of resistance 
to Fiance Austria felt that she might now retrieve her losses, 
and was ready for the field with an admirably equipped army of 

250.000 men, with an immense artillery, and supported by 60,000 
Russians under Suwarrofij whom the Czar had at length sent to 
aid the common cause Turkey was preparing her fleets and 
armies to inclose the victor of the Pyramids in the kingdom he 
had won , and an ofifensivo and defensive alliance had been con- 
cluded (Dec 18, 1798) between Great Britain and Russia, in 
which Britain agreed to adiance ^£225,000, and a monthly sub- 
sidy of ^76,000, as the price of Russian co-operation 

237 Foreseeing the fresh confederacy thus formed against them, 
the French Directory had resorted without scruple to every 
means of recruiting their shattered finances , while, to fill the 
ranks of the army, which had been greatly thinned by the subsi- 
dence of the revolutionary fervour, they enacted the famous Law 
of the Consciiption, by which every Frenchman from 20 to 46 
was declared hable to military service, and to bo drawn by lot as 
the youngest, second, or third class was to be called on A levy 
of 200,000 men on this principle was immediately ordered Hol- 
land and Switzerland were each called on for a contingent of 

18.000 men , — ^and the Repubhc w as again ready for the field 
But 35,000 of her best troops, and her ablest general, were exiles 
in Egypt , and of all her vast armies, only 170,000 men w ere 
disposable for the actual shock of war The Austrian foices were 
superior both in number and equipment , and the arrival of the 
Russians, who had not yet come up, w ould soon still further 
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increase their supenority Hostilities commenced by the passage 
of the Upper Ehine by Jourdan, on 1st March , -while Massena 
simultaneously invaded the Grisons and the Tyrol On 6th 
March the Austrian general Auffenberg, surrounded by Massena 
in the Grisons, -was compelled to lay down his aims, with 2000 
men , while Oudinot on the left drove Hotze withm the intrench- 
ments of Feldkirch Lecourbe, crossing from Belhnzonaby the 
terrible defile of the Via-Mala, advanced against the Austiiau 
position at Martinsbruck, while Loison and Uessolcs assailed 
it m rear (March 25 ,) and Laudon, the Imperial commander, 
escaped with only a few hundred men by the Gebatch glacier 
But, in the mean time, Feldkirch, strong both in its fortifications 
and its position, had baffled with gieat loss all the attacks of 
Massena and Oudinot, and they fell back across the Ehine 
238 Jourdan, during these movements, had taken up a strong 
position between the Danube and the lake of Constance but 
he was here attacked (March 21) by the Archduke, and compelled 
to fall back with considerable loss before the numerical superi- 
ority of the Imperialists, to Stockach, the point where the roads 
to Suabia and Switzerland unite As he could not retire fiirthei 
without abandoning his communications with Massena, he 
attacked the Austrians on the morning of the 26th March, and a 
general battle ensued The right wing of the enemy was turned 
by the vigorous onset of Soult and St Cyr , but the Archduke 
instantly repaired in person to the menaced point with the flower 
of his troops, and a furious struggle took place The French 
held their vantage-ground with obstinate valour, and the PrinOes 
of Furstenberg arid Anhalt-Bemberg were killed in heading the 
Austrian grenadiers , but Boult was at length compelled to give 
way, and the retreating columns -were charged and overwhelmed 
by the Imperial cuirassiers The loss was nearly equal — about 
6000 on each side , but the victory of the Austrians was decisive 
The ordei-s of the Aulic Council, however, prevented the Arch- 
duke fiom pursuing the French before Switzerland was cleared 
of the enemy , and they were allowed to retreat unmolested 
thiough the Black Forest, and across the Ehine, (April 7) 
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239 Jonrdan soon after resigned the command m disgust, and 
the armies on the Rhine and m the Alps "were united undci 
Massena Drawing back his advanced posts on tho Inn and 
Upper Adige, and abandoning the Rhine, this able general con- 
centrated his forces on an inner line of defence, on the rn er 
Limmat or Linth, a stream running through tho lake of Zurich, 
in which town he fixed his headquarters On 30th April, the 
Impel lalists made a general attack on his whole line in the 
Orisons, w hile the peasants of the small cantons rose in insur- 
rection in his lear , but though the Austrians failed in forcing 
the Fiench communications at Lucionsteg, Massena was com- 
pelled to withdraw his troops from the Engadine, in order to 
crush the revolters, who were punished with all the se\ erity of 
military execution A second attack on Luciensteg (May 14) 
was more successful after a desperate conflict, that important 
fortified post was carried by Hotze, and its defenders made 
prisoners Tho French were now again compelled to fall back 
Iiecourbe, with the right wing, held the line of the rivey Reuss, 
while the bulk of tlie army assembled round the headquarters 
at Zurich , till the Archduke, crossing the Rhine at Stem and 
Bghsau, (May 22,) forced the French centre at Steigpass, (May 
25,) and efiected his junction wit)i Hotze, who had crossed the 
upper part of the stream in the Orisons Loison, on the extreme 
1 ight, was meanwhile defeated at Monte-Cenere by Hobenzollern, 
and at length (May 29) driven with loss over the snowy summit 
of the St Gothard to Wasen ' 

240 Massena, with his charactenstic obstinacy, still held his 
defensive position at Zurich, the natural strength of which he 
had improved by the erection of formidable redoubts On the 
6th of June, the whole extent of his lines was attacked by the 
Austrian main army under the Aichduke , and though, after a 
bleody conflict, the assailants were repulsed with a loss of 3000 
men, the French commander retreated during the night, and 
took up fresh ground on Mount Albis, between the lake of Zuiicli 
and the Aar The vast stores in the arsenals of Zurich fell into 
the hands of the Imperialists , the provisional government of the 
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Helvetic Eepublic fled from Lucerne to Berne , and the contin- 
gent of 18,000 men, vrhich the Swiss had been forced to furnish 
for the French armies, deserted then unwelcome allies , by whole 
battalions, and were almost entirely dissolved 
241 The commencement of hostilities in Italy was equally 
unfavourable to the Republican arms Scherer had only 57,000 
men, including conscripts, ready on the Adige to oppose 58,000 
Imperialists, with 6000 horse, lying on the Tagliamento under 
Kray, supported by a reserve of 25,000 in Carinthia, and pro- 
vided with an exceedingly numerous and effective field-artillery, 
in which arm they had made great improvements during the two 
years’ peace The anxiety of the French general, howevef, to 
anticipate the arrival of the Russians under Suwarroff, led him 
to commence an attack (March 26) on the Austrian positions, 
which was at first successful, and the Republicans neaily leachcd 
the walls of Verona , but this partial advantage was countei- 
balanced by the rout and dispersion of the left wing, and the 
action led to no decisive lesults It soon became obvious, how- 
ever, that the genius of Buonaparte was not possessed by his 
successor the French sustained severe loss in repeated attempts 
to cross the Adige, till, after numerous counter-marches and 
partial actions, the two ai^mies encountered each othei (Apiil 5) 
oil the marshy plain of Magnano the French having 41,000 
men in the field, the Austrians nearly 45,000 The nature of the 
giound, intersected with numerous small streams, was unfavour- 
able to combined operations, each division combated almost 
separately, and the fortune of the day was inclining in favoui of 
the French, when it was restored by the advance of Kiay in 
person with the reserve The French right wing was entirely 
louted and driven off" the field, and the whole army gave way 
in disordei, w ith the loss of 4000 prisoners, and the same number 
killed and wounded The Republicans letieated in confusion 
behind the Mincio, loudly murmuring at the incapacity of their 
general , while the Austrians, slowly pursuing, wore joined, a 
few days after the battle, by 20,000 Russians under the famous 
SuMarroflf 
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242 Momii at the same time snccectlcd Scherer in the com- 
mand of the Flench army of Italy , but it was reduced by sick- 
ness and the suordto 28,000 combatant's, and, abandoning the 
immense stores and reserio atlillerj' at Cremona, ho fell back 
behind the Adda The frontier fortresses of the Cisalpine 
Republic w ere thus loft to their own resources Peschiera u as 
earned by assault, Brcecia surrendered to Kray, (April 20,) 
I^fantua and Ferrara aicre blockaded, and SuwairotT prepared 
to force the passage of the Adda All the points faa ourable to 
this design had been carefully fortified by the French , but the 
divisions of Ott and 'Wukassoa icli succeeded (on the night of April 
2o-6) in effecting the passage by surprise at different points, and 
thus intercepting the communications between the French corps 
Serrurior was totally cut off, and obliged to surrender u ith 7000 
men the French retreated in confusion behind the Ticino, and 
Siiwarroff entered Milan in triumph, (April 20) Moreau, in 
the moan time, whoso forces now amounted to scarce a third of 
those opposed to him, continued to retire, in two columns, on 
Turin and Alessandria, there to aaiait the arrnal of Macdonald 
and his army from Naples He repulsed with loss an attempt 
of the Russian corps of Rosenborg to cioss the Po atValon/a, 
(May 11 ,) but, finding his ground rendered untenable by a 
general insurrection of the Piedmontese peasants, ho attempted 
to retreat by the crest of the Apennines towards Turin Suwar- 
roff, however, had made a rapid movement towards that city, 
which was surprised (Mav 27) by his advanced guard under 
Wukassovich , the casUo of Milan bad fallen on the 24th, thus 
completing the conquest of Lombardy, and Moreau a\as com- 
pelled to turn his stops towards Genoa, the only rallying point 
whore ho could hope to be joined by Macdonald The great 
load, however, avas blocked up by tho town of Ceaa, which was 
successfully defended by tho insurgents, aided by a small Aus- 
trian force , and Moreau’s situation would have been hopeless 
had not tho cxcitions of the French engineers succeeded in mak- 
ing the mountain paths of tho Apennines practicable for artillery 
— and by these tracks he armed safe at Loano, after leaving a 
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garrison at Coni Suwarroff, well aware of tlie value of time 
in war, was eager to attack Moreau’s discomfited avmy in the 
Ligurian Alps before the arrival of Macdonald , hut the positive 
orders of the Aulic Council restrained him from attempting any- 
thing further in this quartei till Mantua had fallen , and he had 
accordingly to confine his operations to spreading his troops 
through Piedmont, and up to the old frontieis of France 
243 Meanwhile Macdonald — leaving behind him an insurrec- 
tion in Southern Italy, which the co-operation of Nelson’s fleet 
soon made successful — moved rapidly northwards with 36,000 
men to the assistance of Moieau The plan now concerted be- 
tween these two generals was to threaten the communications of 
the Allies by a demonstration on the Lower Po — a scheme ren- 
dered feasible by the immense dispersion of the Allied corps 
Macdonald, accordingly, after re-orgamsing his tioops, crossed the 
Apennines, and drove the Imperialists with loss from Modena, 
Parma, and Flacentia, (June 12 and 13) But no sooner did 
Suwarroff learn his advance, than (emulating the energetic reso- 
lution by which Napoleon had overthrown Wurmser on the 
Adige three years before) ho instantly called in all his advanced 
posts, directed' Kray to raise the siege of Mantua, and by the 
15th had assembled 30,000 foot and 6000 horse at Garofalo The 
armies met on the morning of the 17th, in the plain between 
the Apennines and the Po, intersected by the dassic stream of 
the Trebbia The combat of the first day, though severe, was 
indecisive, and the two hosts bivouacked on the same ground 
occupied two thousand years before by the Homans and 
Carthaginians On the 18h, however, the Russian Tnn.vRha i 
directed his beat troops, under Rosenbeig andBagrathion, against 
the division of Victor and the Poles under Dombrowsky, on the 
Flench left, thus hoping to cut off the communication between 
Macdonald and Moreau The Republicans were driven over the 
Trebbia , but at night the Russians resumed their foi mer ground 
and It was not till the 19th that the sanguinary conflict was 
decided On that day Macdonald, assuming the offensive, crossed 
the Trebbia, and attempted to turn at once both flanks of the 
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enemy, but the iininciblc fTrmness of the Eussmn infantry 
sustuincd the shock, and the s&ilo Arns turned by a u cll-timcd 
cliarge of the reserve under Pnnto Lichtenstein Tlio i ictorr in 
tins terrible b'lttlc, the most bloody and obstinate since the 
beginning of the war, rern'iinciT-vuth the Allies , and Macdonald 
decamped during the night, baling lost 12,000 in killed and 
wounded out of 3G,000 

244 The loss of the victors was almost cquallj sc\cro, but 
they pressed with unabated vigour the disastrous retreat of the 
French o^cr the Apennines, inflicting on them a loss in prisoners 
nearly equal to that sustained in the battle The pursuit of 
Suwarroff was, howoicr, cheeked by news of the adianco of 
Moreau, who had inflicted a scicre defeat on Bellegardc, near 
Alessandria , but who retreated to his former position on learning 
the fall of the citadel of Turin, (June 20,) and the approach of tho 
victorious SuwarroflF Macdonald, meanwhile, gamed Genoa, 
(July 17,) after a long and painful circuit, with his shattered 
forces in the most deplorable condition , and Joubert soon after 
arrived to take tho command of both armies At length Mantua, 
after a pertinacious defence against Kray, was compelled to sur- 
render on 30th July, tho citadel of Alcssandna had already (Julj 
21) yielded to Bellegardc, and Tortoni and Coni w ere invested 
but in tho meantime tho French force at Genoa had been raised to 
48,000 men, including 3000 horse, by the arnial of tho army of 
Naples, (July 29,) and Joubert instantly advanced to relieve the 
beleaguered fortresses He had not, however, learned tho fall of 
Mantua, and was unprepared for tho superiority of force which 
the consequent junction of Kray’s corps had given tho mam 
army of the Allies; whoso numbers cx.cccdcd the French bv 
15,000, when the two hosts came in contact near Nov i on the 
evening of 14th August At five on tho following morning, the 
French position was assaulted at all points tho Kcpublicans, 
taken by surprise among the vineyards and ravines at tho foot 
of the Apennines, were thrown into disorder , and Joubert him- 
self was killed while gallantly striving to re form his biokcii 
battalions But the arrival of Moreau lestorcd tho battle , the 
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Imperialists \rere again dmen down the slopes , and the firm 
array of the Bepubhcans, though pressed during the whole day 
by combined and furious charges, remamed unbroken at four 
V M The resolution of SuwarrofiF was still unshaken , and a 
fresh attack by Melas, who had just come up with his division, 
having at length succeeded in tummg the French right, Moreau 
was compelled to order a general retreat, which was soon con- 
verted into a rout The whole army disbanded and fled in 
confusion Colh, with his entire brigade, was made prisonei. 
Grouchy and Perignon were wounded and taken, and the total 
loss amounted to 7000 killed and wounded, 3000 prisoners, and 
37 pieces of cannon Moreau regained his former position in the 
defiles of the Apennines, and Tortona immediately surrendered 
to the Allies 

245 Switzerland in the mean time had become the theatre of 
even more important events Since the capture of Zurich, the 
Archduke had been watching the Repubhcans ontheLimmat, and 
expecting the arrival of KorsakoiF, but the Aulic Council, with 
unaccountable infatuation, ordered him at this important junc- 
ture to repair with the bulk of his army to the Rhine, leaving 
Switzerland to Korsakoff and the Russians Before these in- 
judicious orders, however, could be earned into effect, Massena 
had boldly assumed the offensive (Aug 14) by a false attack on 
Zurich, intended to mask the operations of Ins right wing, which 
meanwhile, under Lecourbe, was directed against the St Gothaid, 
in order to cut off the communication between the Allied foices 
in Switzerland and in Italy These attacks proved completely 
successful The Imperialists were driven by Lecourbe and Oudi- 
not from Schwjtz, and afteru'ards from Altdorf, up the valley 
of the Reuss , and Colonel Strauch having quitted the important 
ridges of the Grimsel and the Furca to repel the advance of 
Geneial Thurreau m the Valais, they were seized during his 
absence by General Gudin , while Lecourbe, pursuing his career 
of victory on the Reuss, repaired the chasm on the Devil’s Bridge 
m the pass of SchoUenen, which had been blown up by the 
retreating Austrians, (Aug 15) The Impeiialists, now finding 

K 
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tlieir flank menaced Ijy Gudin from TJrseron, fell back to the 
Cnspalt, near the source of tbe Ehinc, •where they -were assailed 
(Aug 1C) and repulsed -nith loss to Ilantr, a French detachment 
it the same time seizing the St Gothard, and establishing itself 
it Airolo, on the southern declivity Lecourbe's left had mean- 
■whilo cleared the banks of the lake of Zurich of the enemy, "who 
Mere drnen back into Glams 

246 To obtain these brilliant successes on the right, Massona had 
been obliged to -weaken his left vring , and the Archduke, now 
lemforced by 20,000 Eussians, attempted to avail himself of this 
circumstance to force the passage of the Limmat, below Zurich, 
(Aug 16 and 17 ,) but this enterprise, the success of which might 
have altered the fate of the war, failed from the defective con- 
stmction of the pontoons , and the positive orders of the Auhe 
Council forbade his remaining longer in Switzerland Accord- 
ingly, leaving 25,000 men under Hotze to support Korsakoff, he 
marched for the Upper Eliine, where the French, at his approach, 
abandoned the siege of Fhilipsburg, and retired to Mannheim , 
but this important post, the defences of which were imperfectly 
restored, was carried by a coup d<:-fnaiw,'(Sept 18,) and the French 
driven with severe loss over the Ehine 

247 But this success was dearly bought by tbe disasters in Swit- 
zerland, which followed the Archduke’s departure It had been 
ai ranged that Suwarroff was to move from Belhnzona, (Sept 
21,) and after retaking the St Gothard, combine with Korsakoff 
in a front attack on Massona, while Hotze assailed him in flank 
But Massena, who -was now the superior in numbers, determined 
to anticipate the arrival of Suwarroff, by striking a blow for 
which the presumptuous confidence of Korsakoff gave him in- 
creased facility On the evening of 24th September, the passage 
of the river was surpnsed below Zurich, and the heights of 
Closter-Fahr carried bj storm , and, in the course of the nevt 
day, Korsakoff, Mith liis main army, was completely hemmed 
in at Zunch by the superior generalship of the French com- 
mander, who summoned the Eussians -to surrender But the 
bravery shown by Korsakoff in these desperate circumstances 
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equalled his former ai i ogance on the SStb, the Russian columns, 
issuing from the town, foiced their way with the courage of 
despair through the surrounding masses of Fiench, while a 
slender i ear-guard defended the ramparts of Zurich till the 
lemamder had extricated themselves The town was at length 
entered, and a frightful carnage ensued in the streets, in the 
midst of which the illustrious Lavater was baibarously shot by 
.1 French soldier while Korsakoff, after losing 8000 killed and 
wounded, 5000 prisoners, 100 pieces of cannon, and all his 
ammunition, stores, and military chest, succeeded in reaching 
Schaffhauseu The attack of Soult above tlie lake (Sept 25) was 
equally tiiumphant The gallant Hotze, who commanded in 
that quarter, was killed in the first encounter , and the Aus- 
trians, giving way in consternation, were dnven over the Thiers, 
and at length over the Rhine, with the loss of 20 guns and 3000 
prisoners 

248 Suwarroff in the mean tune was gallantly performing his 
part of the plan On the 23d of September, the French posts at 
Airolo and St Gothard were earned, after a despeiate resistance, 
by the Russian mam force, while their flank was turned by 
Rosenberg, and Lecourbe, hastily retreating, broke down the 
DeviTs Bridge to check the advance of the enemy. A scene of 
useless butchery followed, the two parties firing on each other 
from the opposite brinks of the impassable abyss , but the flank 
of the French was at length turned, the bridge repaired, and the 
Russians, pressing on in triumph, joined the Austrian corps of 
Auffenberg, at Wasen, and repulsed the French beyond Altdorf 
But this was the hmit of the old marshal’s success After efiect- 
ing with severe loss the passage of the tremendous defiles and 
ridges of the Schachenthal, between Altdorf and Mutten, he 
found that Linken and Jellachich, who were to have moved from 
Coire to co-operate with him, had agam retreated on learning 
the disaster at Zurich , and Suwarroff found himself m the 
midst of the enemy, with Massena on one side and Molitor 
on the other With the utmost difficulty the veteran conqueror 
uas prevailed upon, for the first time in his life, to order a 
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Tcticat, \\liicU had hccotnc indispensable, and the heads of hts 
columns •wero turned towards Glams and the Gnsons But 
though the attack of Masson, i on their real in the l^Iuttcnthal 
w.is repulsed with the loss of 2000 men, their onward route was 
h<irrcd at Nnefcls by Molitor, a\ho defied all the efforts of Prnico 
B igrathion to dislodge him , and in the midst of a hc.iTy fall of 
SHOW', w Inch ohlitcrntcd the mountain paths, the Ru<tsian army 
■wound its waj (Oct C) in single file over the rugged iiid sterile 
peaks of tho Alps of Glarus Numbers perished of cold, or fell 
over tho precipiecs , but nothing could overcome tho unconqiier* 
able spirit of tho soldiers , without fire or etores, and conipclled 
to bivouac on tho snow, they still struggled on through incredible 
hardships, till tho dreadful march terminated (Oct 10) at IlantA 
Such was tho famous passage of tho Alps b} Suw arroff Korsa- 
koff in tho meanwhile (Oct 1-7) had inaintained a desperate 
conflict near Constance, till tho return of tho Archduke checked 
tho efforts of tlie French , and tho Allies, abandoning the St 
Gothard, and all tho other posts they still held in Svv it/oil ind, 
concentrated their forces on tho Ehino, which bcuamo tho 
boundary of the two armies 

249 ■'SVhilo these desperate conflicts w'crc in progress m Southern 
Europe, Britain was preparing, in conjunction with Eiissia, an 
expedition against Holland, on a scale more commensurate w ith 
her power than anj which she had yet sent fortli Tho Direc- 
tory were alarmed by tho reports of the vast naval preparations 
in tho Biitish harbours , but thej could spare no soldiers to re- 
inforce Brune, who had only 15,000 French and 20,000 Dutch 
troops On tho 28th of August the first Biitish div ision, 17,000 
strong, under Sir Ralph Abercrombj, effected its landing at the 
Helder, in tho face of the Batavaans under Daciidcls , and the 
fleet under Admiral Storj at the Te'vel, consisting of eight ships 
of the line and numerous frigates ind siuallei v’cssols, sur- 
icndcrcd without firing a shot An attempt of a greatly supe- 
rioi French force undci T andainmc (Sept 10) to dislodge tho 
British from their positions, was repulsed with considorablo 
sUughtcr, and between the 12th and 15th, the imadcis weic 
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laised to 35,000 l> 7 tlie amval of 17,000 Eossjans and 12,000 
British,— the Duke of York taking the chief command The 
Allies nou advanced from the Helder, and an obstinate engage- 
ment ensued (Sept 10) in front of Alkmaar the British ■were 
victorious on the centre and left , but this advantage "was neu- 
tralised by the rout of the Enssians on the right, and both armies 
reoccupied their former lines The attack ivas rene'wed, ho'w- 
ever, on the arrival of reinforcranents, (Oct 2,) ■when Brune -was 
routed and dnven from the lines of Alkmaar, but a second 
well-contested action, (Oct 6,) though the barren honours of the 
field remained ■with the Allies, failed m its intended object of 
giving them possession of Haarlem as a central point whence to 
maintain their footing in the countrr Their situation, not'w ith- 
standing their successes, was now becoming highlv precarious, 
from the inclemency of the season, the increasing sickness of the 
troops, and the want of supplies They were compelled to fall 
back on their former positions, closely pursued by Brune, till 
(Oct 8) the Duke of York, finding that only eleven days’ pro- 
■visions remained for the troops whose number was reduced to 
20,000 effective men, entered into a convention with the French 
commander, for the evacuation of Holland, which was carried 
into effect before the end of November 
250 In Italy, after the disastrous battle of Novi, the Directory 
had given the leadership of the armies, both of Italy and Savoy, to 
the gallant Championnet , but he could muster only 54,000 troops 
and 6000 raw conscripts to oppose Melas, who had succeeded 
Suwarroff in the command, and who had 68,000, besides his gar- 
risons and detachments The proposition of Championnet had 
been to fall back, ■with his army still entire, to the other side of 
the Alps but his orders were positii e to attempt the relief of 
Coni, then besieged by the Austrians , and after a desultoiywar- 
fare for several weeks, he commenced a decisiie movement for 
that purpose at the end of October, -with 35,000 men But before 
the different French columns could effect a junction, they weie 
separately assailed by Melas the dmsions of Grenier and Victor 
were overwhelmed at Genola, (Nov 4,) and defeated with the 
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loss of 7000 men , and tliougli St G^r repulsed the Imperialists 
(Nov 10) on the plateau of Novi, Com was left to its fate, and 
surrendeied with all its garrison, (Dec 4 ) An epidemic disorder 
broke out in the French army, to which Ghampionnct himself, 
and numerous soldiers, fell victims the troops, giving way to 
despair, abandoned their standards by hundreds, and returned to 
France , and it was with difficulty that the eloquent exhoitations 
of St Gyr succeeded in keeping together a sufficient number to 
defend the Bochetta pass, in front of Genoa, the loss of which 
would have entailed destruction on the whole army The dis- < 
comfited Bepuhlicans weie driven back on their own frontiers , 
and, excepting Genoa, the tricolor dag n as eveiywhere expelled 
from Italy 

251 At the same time the campaign on the Bhinc was drawing 
to a close The army of Massena was not strong enough to follow 
up the brilliant success at Zunch , and the jealousies of the Aus- 
trians and Bussians, who mutually laid on each other the blame 
of the late disasters, prevented their acting cordially in concert 
against liim Suwarroff at length, in a fit of exasperation, drew 
off his troops to winter-quarters m Bavaria, and took no further 
share in the war , and a fruitless attempt in November against 
Philipsburg, by Lecourbe, who had been transfeiied to the 
command on the Lower Rhine, closed the operations in that 
quarter 

VIII Internal state of Fi ance — the Duectojy — return of Buona- 
parte fiom Egypt — he js elected First Consul 

252 Meanwhile, in France, the illusions of republicanism had 
passed away , the rapid vicissitudes had overturned the previous 
ideas of all men, while the rule of the middle classes and of the 
mob had come and vanished like sanguinary but fieeting visions 
Society emerged weakened and disjointed from the chaos , and 
all classes, despaiimg of any real amelioration, rushed headlong 
into the luxuries of private life Female infiuenco resumed its 
previous ascendency, and society its wonted order , and never 
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■vrere manners more corrupt, or. festivities more prodigal, than 
under the Directory The transition was easy from democratic 
extravagance to sensuality and the passions, unrestiained hy 
any religious belief, were indulged without control 

253 The elections of the third part of the deputies who were to 
he newly chosen, (p 95,) ended mostly m the return of men 
of moderate pnnciples , hut their influence was inconsiderahle 
compared with that exercised hy the remaining members of the 
old Assembly Two hundred and fifty of their number •were 
chosen hy ballot to form the Council of Ancients , and the choice 
of Directors, after some hesitation, fell on Barras, Rewhell, Lare- 
veillfere-Lepaux, Letoumeur, and Carnot Of these, Barras was 
evidently the one most qualified to take the lead, from the audacit}' 
and decision which he had often shown, and particularly on the 
late revolt of the Sections , hut his indolent and voluptuous, 
though haughty temperament, fitted him rather to command int 
perilous emergencies than to conduct the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness Rewhell, on the contrary, though devoid of distingmshed 
talent or eloquence, was useful from his habits of business and 
knowledge of forms LareveiUfere-Lepaux, a sincere repubhean 
and Girondist, was of a mild and gentle disposition, with no 
marked characteristic but fanaticism m the cause of natural 
rehgion against Christianity , and Letoumeur was an old officer 
of artillery It was on the genius of Carnot alone that the 
administration depended for its general efficiency 

254 Among the innumerable difficulties which beset the Direc- 
tors on their accession to power, the most pressing was that of 
the assignats, which had fallen at length to one-thousandth part 
of their nommal value To conceal and check this enormous de- 
preciation, a now paper-money was issued, called terntonal man- 
dates, intended to withdraw the assignats at the rate of thirty to 
one , and this expedient, as the holder was entitled to exchange 
his paper, by a summary piocess, for the land on which it’was 
secured, met with transient success But it was impossible to 
sustam at par a paper-money which was woith nothing in 
foreign states the mandates speedily shared the fate of the 
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assignats , and tliongli tlio gold and siher ■nliicli Logan to pour 
in from foreign conquest supplied in some mcasnro tho general 
•v\ ant of a circulating medium, tho fundholders and public offi- 
cers, who wero still paid in mandates, arcre reduced almost to 
starvation The armies in the interior were not less deplornblv 
situated , the roads wcrccoacrcd with troops of brigands, formed 
of deserters, avliom hunger had dnren from their stnndaids , and 
tho general distress avas turned to account by foreign speculators, 
arhose command of metallic treasure enabled them to buy up 
the most costly effects at incredibly inadequate prices 

255 The crisis at length arrived On the ICth July 1796, the 
national bankruptcy avas in effect proclaimed, by a decree aihicli 
authorised all persons to transact business in aa hatever money 
they chose, and reduced the mandates to their current value 
Thus ended, after six years, the svstem of fictitious paper credit, 
'avhioh on the one hand had ruined tho public creditors, and all 
those formerly opulent , and, on tho other, had virtually annulled 
all debts by the elusor) form in which payment might bo made, 
and had enabled tho holders of government paper to purchase 
the national domains for almost nothing Such a rc\olution 
in individual fortunes had never before been effected Tho 
Directory was now compelled to adapt the expenditure as 
far as possible to the real revenue, vhich was calculated at 
,£60,000,000 for 1796 but it fell short of this sum, while the 
outlay far exceeded the estimates The income of 1797 was only 
£27,000,000 , and after the trial and failure of various tempo- 
rary schemes, the bankruptcy of the nation was avowed , and 
two-thirds of the public burdens summarily extinguished 
(Aug 18, 1797) by conversion into valueless bills, which obtain- 
ed scarcely even a momentary currency 

256 Tho attempts of tho Directors, during tho first year, to 
restore order to the chaos of society were eminently successful 
The odious law of the maximum was repealed , the press was 
again free , the metallic currency restored , and tho internal 
police of the country restored to its former security But religion 
still remained prostrate , tho churches were closed, and tho sacra- 
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ments unknown A generation grew np, ignorant of the first 
elements of the faith of their fathers , and a cliasm was thus 
' made in the social institutions of France, w'hich nothing has 
subsequently been able to repair Lareveillfere-Lepaux attempted 
to esteblish a system of Theophilanthropy, with temples, and a 
sort of liturgy, but this and similar attempts to supersede 
Reydafion wholly failed 

257 But this repose was not destined long to endure , and it 
was by the Jacobins that it was first disturbed This desperate 
faction had formed a new club at the P.mtheon, headed by an 
outrageous democrat calhng himself G-racclius Baboeuff, but 
their violent declamations attracted the notice of government, 
and the club was forcibly closed Thus thwarted, the Jacobins 
adopted more covert measures By means of secret committees, 
they attempted to tamper with the troops m the camp at Gre- 
nelle, and to organise a revolt for 21st May, when the Directors 
were to have been murdered, and the Reign of Terror revived m 
even more than its former horror But the troops refused to 
join the insurgents , Babosuff and Darth^ his principal follower, 
were tried, and after attempting suicide on condemnation, were 
executed , thirty-one of the inferior agents were shot by a mili- 
tary commission, and the conspiracy was totally crushed 

258 The terror excited m the public mind by these efforts of 
the Jacobms roused anew the hopes of the royalist^ who strove 
to guide the reaction in favour of their own views Their first 
attempts proved abortive , but in the elections of 1797, when 
one-third of the members of the two councils were changed, they 
obtamed so decided a supenority, as to give them a great major- 
ity both m the Five Hundred and the Ancients Pichegru and 
Barbe-Marbois, both royalists, became presidents of the councils, 
and when Letoumeur retired in rotation from the Directory, he 
w as succeeded by Barthelemy, an aiiti-repubhcan The periodi- 
cal press fell almost entirely into the hands of the royalists 
Avhose movements were directed by the Club of Chchy, while 
the rendezvous of the opposite party was the dub of Salm 
Even Carnot, the most sincere of republicans, was known to 
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Le disposed to royalism, from his aversion to the" late scenes 
of violence , and so strong Avas the retrograde torrent, that the 
la\rs against priests and emigrants were repealed, and an attempt ' 
of the Directors to control the royalist press vras negatived by 
the Council of Ancients It was ascertained that the next elec- 
tion would almost wholly extinguish the revolutionary party , 
and the ancients had alieady resolved to transfer the legislatuie 
to Rouen, near those western provinces which had always been 
the stronghold of the Bourbonists But the army was still 
strongly republican, and Bairas, Rewbell, and LareveilRre- 
Lepaux, who saw the scaffold before them as regicides m the 
event of a restoration, resolved on decisive measures 

259 The co-operation of the military chiefs, Hoche and Buo- 
naparte, had been secured by Barras the latter sent Lavalette 
and Augereau to Fans to suppoitthe government, and addressed 
to the aimy of Italy (July 14) a proclamation breathing the 
strongest republican sentiments, which were vehemently re- 
sponded to by the soldiery 

2C0 Thus powerfully seconded, the Directors proceeded to 
act vigorously , the ministers, who were all suspected of royal- 
ism, weie replaced by a fresh cabinet, including Talleyrand and 
Hoche , and 12,000 men from the army of the latter were 
quartered lound Pans, in violation of the new constitution, 
which forbade troops to bo brought within twdve leagues of the 
legislature The opposite party foresaw the impending shock, 
but they were strong only in numbers and eloquence, and had 
little military force at their disposal On the night of the 17th 
Fructidor, (Sept 3,) the troops commanded by Augereau entered 
the city and surrounded the Tuileries , the guards of the coun- 
cils, in spite of the exhortations of their commandant Ramel, 
refused to act against their fellow-soldiers and by six o’clock 
next morning, Pichegru, Bartliolomy, CamiUo-Jourdan, Troncon- 
Ducondray, Boissy-d’Anglas, and several hundreds of their party, 
were in prison, — Carnot alone escaping to Geneva 

261 The uso made by the three Directors of their victory was 
as tyrannical as the means by which it was gamed were uncon- 
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stitutional Acting under their orders, the remnant of the tAvo 
councils condemned fifteen of their most jllustiious captives, in- 
cluding Pichegru and Barthelemy, to transportation to Guiana, 
a sentence worse than death itself , several hundreds of priests, 
who had recently returned to Prance, were subjected to the same 
punishment Pichegru, with a few companions, escaped soon 
after his arnval of the remainder, only eight piiests, Avith two 
of the political delinquents, survived the pestilential climate foi 
two years, when they were recalled on the accession of Buonapai te 
The triumphant faction in France meanwhile proceeded in their 
career of despotism the freedom of the press and trial by juiy 
were abolished, the revolutionary laws against the piiests, 
emigrants, and nobles, were re-enacted in their ciuel rigour, and 
the terrors of Jacobin lule appeared on the point of lenval 
The judges and authorities throughout the departments were 
arbitranly changed , and the Eevolution of the 18th Fructidor, 
concerted with the leaders of the army, and carried into effect 
by military force, is the true era of the commencement of mili- 
tary despotism m France The springs of the movement were 
throughout directed by Buonaparte, and though he strongly 
disapproved of the abuse of their triumph by the revolutionaiy 
leaders, he did not the less dearly perceive, in its inevitable 
results, the furtherance of the projects of his own ambition 
262 But on the removal of the armies to the frontier, on the 
resumption of hostilities in 1799, the public voice could no longer 
be stiffed , and the embarrassment of the finances, with the dis- 
asters at the opening of the campaign, blew the discontent into 
a fiame The new elections of a third part of the Icgislatiiie 
(March) returned representatives mostly adverse to the govern- 
ment established by the bayonets of Augeieau , and complaints 
arose in all quarters, the first result of which was the restoration 
of the hberty of the press Rewbell had retired in rotation fiom 
the Directory, and had been succeeded by Si&yes, Avho soon 
entered mto a league with his colleague Barras, and the generals 
Joubert and Augereau, for a change in the government, and the 
oveitliroAV of the three other Directors, Laieveillere-Lepaux, Treil- 
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hard, and Merlin The conspiracy ivas snpported hy a great ma- 
jority in hoth councils , and matters -vrere soon brought to a crisis 
by the committees of ■war,e-q)enditiire, and finance, which insisted 
on information relatii e to the disorders in their respective depart- 
ments Treilhard at length yielded to the storm, and retired 
from ofiice, Lareieilleie Lepanv. and Merlin, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, -n ere compelled to follow his example — Gohier, 
Moulins, and Roger Dncos, being appointed their successors This 
was called the revolution of the 30tli Prairial, (May 25 ) 

263 The new Directors, however, were no better qualified than 
their predecessors to meet the shocks which assailed the state 
both without and within Scarcely were they installed in ofiice 
-when dismay was spread by the forcing of the lines of Zurich, 
and the defeat at the Trebbia , and the Jacobins, availing them- 
selves of the general panic, once more emerged from their 
lurking-places, reopened their clubs, and recommenced their 
harangues To supply the immediate exigencies of the state, it 
was found necessary to levy forced loans, and to put in exercise 
the powers of the conscription , but the authoiity of government 
was almost paralysed in the provinces, and the Vendeans and 
Chouans u ere again in arms and triumphant under Ghatillon 
and Bourmont, the future conqueror of Algiers A barbarous 
enactment, called the Law of Hostages, by -nhicli the relations 
of emigrants were made responsible for all disorders committed 
in their native districts, totally failed in its intended effect , the 
forced loan was slowly and spannglj collected , and the Jacobins 
declaimed with increased fury in favour of an agrarian law, 
which had been the favourite idea of Babccuff In this extreme 
peril, the nomination of the celebrated Fouch6 os minister of 
police produced important results An old Jacobin, a regicide 
and atheist, a principal in the massacres at Lj ons, he at once 
perceived that the ascendant of his old associates w as irrecover- 
ably on the wane, and accordingly addressed bimsdf without 
scruple to their subversion On the 12th of August the Jacobin 
Club was again and for ever closed , and the furious attacks 
which this bold measure drew on the government were sum- 
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manly crushed by the suppression of eleven journals Still the 
conviction forced itself on all minds, that the sinking fortunes of 
the Hepuhlic could be saved from utter rum only by the appear- 
ance of some military chief of commanding talents at the helm 
"What we want,” said Sieyes, "is a head and a sword " At this 
crisis of pubhc opinion, it was announced that Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the victor of Mount Taboi and Aboukii, had landed 
(Oct 8) at Fjcejns 

264 The progress of the conqueror of Egypt from Frejus to 
Pans, was one continual triumph All day the people flocked 
in crowds to see the hero who was to save the Republic , and his 
course at night was marked by bonfires on the lulls On 16th 
October he arrived at Pans, and on the following day was pre- 
sented in state to the Duectory Splendid encomiums were 
pronounced on his victories, but mutual distrust was visible 
throughout the interview. So general, indeed, had the conviction 
become of the impossibility of longer maintaining the republican 
form of government, that intiigues were far advanced foi lestoi- 
ing monarchy, in which Sifeyes, Barras, and even Buonaparte’s 
brothers, were deeply implicated Buonaparte, however, though 
convinced that the moment had arrived for seizing supremo 
power, had as yet no fixed plan of operations , and his conduct 
at this critical juncture is a memorable instance of his profound 
knowledge of human nature Though his saloon was constantly 
crowded with generals and men of distinction, he avoided show- 
ing himself in public, wore only the costume of the Institute, 
and invited none but scientific men to his dinners in the Rue 
Ghantereine But under this unobtrusive bearing, his ambi- 
tious designs were actively forwarded Most of the mihtary 
chiefs were alieady gamed to his views , though Moieau was 
for some time reluctant, and the republicanism of Beinadotto 
proved invincible either by arguments or piomises Sieyes, 
Talleyrand, and Fouche were also more or less favourable* 
but Gohier and Moulins refused their accession Bairas in 
'lam endeavoured to sound his intentions, and it was between 
Sihycs and Buonaparte himself, after a banquet at the Council of 
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Ancients, (Nov C,) that the details of the conspiracy -were finally 
arranged v 

265 The chiefs of tho different parties, meanwhile, were amused 
with tho declarations most acccpLihlc to each , and on tho 18th 
Brumaire (No\ 8) tho first impulse was to ho given On that 
day tho officers of the garrison and of the national guard were 
to bo presented to him by previous appointment, and three 
regiments of cavalry, which had requested him to review them, 
weie desired to bo in readiness The Council of Ancients, mean- 
while, passed a decree for transferring tho legislature to St 
Cloud, tho execution of which was intrusted to Buonaparte , and 
tho assembled officers, filled with enthusiasm, unanimously pro- 
mised him their support Attended by this splendid staff, ho 
presented himself at the bar of the Ancients, vhom ho addressed 
in these words — “ Citiron-represontatives, the Republic was 
about to perish, when you, the collected wisdom of tho nation, 
saved it I come, with all tho generals, to offer you our support 
We are tesoltcd to have a rejnibhe I swear it in my own name, 
and in that of mv companions m arms ” Tho Assembly broke 
up, and Buonaparte proceeded to pass in review the regiments of 
the garrison 

266 Tho decree of the Ancients, meanwhile, was received with 
violent agitation by tho Five Hundred, by whom it was wdiolly 
unexpected , and Lucion Buonaparte, their president, had diffi- 
culty in restraining their indignation Meanwhile, the Directory 
was dissolved Sieycs and Ducos, who were m the secret, 
resigned , Barras was disposed of without much difficulty, and 
Gohior and Moulins, who remained firm, were put under arrest 
by Moreau Foucho, CambacCr^, and all the public authorities, 
joined tho movement , and before night tho government was 
annihilated 

267 On tho following morning (Nov 9, Brumaire 19) 6000 troops 
surrounded St Cloud , and tho legislature was now to deliberate, 
not under tho pikes of the mob, but the baj onets of tho soldiery 
Tlie Fn e Hundred, however, manifested so violent a spirit of 
opposition, that tho minority of the Ancients resumed courage 
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to pK)t€st agahist the impending change ; and even the troops. 
attachedasth^T’erefo Napoleon hesitaied to act against the 
legislatnre. The peril of Bnonaparre ttbs extreme j and he re- 
solTedtopresent himse^f'^nthhisstaff atfheharof fheAndents* 
but his agitation rendered his address almost nnintelhgibli^ 
and hiS appeal to »he soldiers roused tne opposition to fury, A 
democratiramedLingle^calledonhimtosn'eartotheconstitution* 
hut Baonaparte, rtgaining his eneigr^ denounced the repeated 
Tiolations of the constitntion of ■wmich the Directois had been 
gnilfv and conclnded by threatening the rengeance of Ms fol- 
lo'B'crs against any one v.ho should dare to propose putting him 
hirzAa-icrt It iras a proposition of this kmd which had proved 
fatal to Eobespierre , and the Five Hundred, who had assembled 
in the Orangery while the scene in the Ancients was in progress, 
were already on the point of forcing Lneten to pnt the question 
of outlawry to the vote. 

255 2ro time was to be lost in averting tMs danger. andBuona- 
parte hastened to the haH of the Five Hundred^ vrMchhe entered 
alone^ leaving his military attendants at the door. But he was 
instantly sturonuded by a furions crowds esclaunmg '•Death to 
the dictator ! no Cromwell * ' and the soldiers^ alarmed at the ' 
danger of their general, rushed forwards and tore him fiom the 
hall Lucien. left tmsupported in the president's chair, in vam 
endeavoured to allay the tempesi, and defend his brother, till he 
was removed by another party of soldiers. Buonaparte had now 
mounted on horseback, and was harangning the troops m the 
court, when Laden, arriving to his support, exclaimed, in a voice 
of thunder, “ Citizen-soldiers t the Prerident of the Conndl of 
Fire Hundred declares to you, that that body is enthralled by a 
factioiis band armed with dagger^ who interdict all freedom of 
deliberation. Let force expel those -^ho remain in the Orangery ; 
th^ are r^reentatives not of the people^ but of the poniard.” 
A battalion, headed by Marat and Leclerc, accordmgly entered 
the conndl ; the voices of Jourdan and other deputies who at- 
tempted to remonstrate were drowned fay the roll of the drums ; 
aud the member^ sedng the teyonet at their breasts, escaped 
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indjsmny tlirougli the wnidoxs s nnd c^crycMt •whicli presented 
itself 

2G9 The Ancients w ere thunderstruck at hearing that actual 
force had heen eniploj cd to dissolve tho Five Hundred , hut they 
had no other Ulternatn o than to recen e the cvplanations tendered 
by Lncitn The same night about sixty members of the two 
coiinLil^ assembled, iiid passed a decree abolishing the Dircctori, 
adjourning the councils for three months, and a csting the autho- 
ritj meanwhile in three proaasional consuls — Buonaparte, Sit j es, 
and Bucos All ranks of tho people, w om out u ith past conaail- 
sions, felt that repose could be obtained onlj under the shadow 
of militarv authority, and joyfullv acquiesced in the change 
the nation was as unanimous in 1799 to terminate the era of 
rei olntion as in 1769 it had been to commence it The uni\ crsal 
satisfaction avas augmented by the clemency with which Buona* 
parte used liis victorj ITo proscriptions and few arrests follow ed 
the triumph of order over revolution on the contrary, tho law 
of the hostages and the forced loan, w ere abolished , the pric&U 
and others proscribed on the ISth Fructidor were allowed to 
return , and liberty was restored to no fewer than 9000 state 
prisoners Thirty-sci on only of the more i lolcut Jacobins and 
republicans were ordered to be transported to Guiana , but ci en 
this sentence was never put in execution 

270 The new constitution i et rtmamed to be fixed , and on 
this point Si^j es and Buonaparte a\ ere at variance The former 
wished to vest the executive in a Grand Elector, who was to be 
irresponsible, but to exercise no immediate power except that of 
naming two consuls of the exterior and interior, who were to 
w leld the actual powers of goi emment. The practical absurdity 
of this plan wras obiious to ciery one, and it was decidedly 
negatived bi Buonaparte, who dearly saw the necessity of mo- 
narchical rule for France , but in order to disguise this fact, and 
soothe republican jealousy, it was at last agreed that there should 
be three consuls, of whom one alone should possess real authoritv, 
the other two being only his advisers Government alone had 
the right of proposing laws , and the legislature consisted of — 
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1 A Conservative Senate, nominated by the consuls, and of which 
the members held their places for life , 2 A Tnbunate, which 
was to discuss the legislative measures with the Council of State, 
and winch comprised one hundred members ; and, 3 A Legis- 
lative Body of three hundred, without the power of debate The 
members of these bodies were to be taken from a list called the 
Ifotables of France, chosen byan election of one-tenth from among 
the notables of the departments, who again were one-tenth among 
the notables of the communes , and it was only m the elections 
of these last that the citizens at large were now to be allowed a 
voice The notables of France, under this s}stem, amounted to 
no more than 6000 person^ and from them all the offices of state 
w ere to be filled ; while the influence of the people was in effect, 
by the process of tnple election, completely destroyed All the 
members of the legislature received pensions from the state, — 
the senators £1000 a-year, the tnbunes £650, and the members 
of the legislative body £400 a-year* 

271 On the 24th of December the constitution was proclaimed , 
and, though destroymg all the objects for which the people had 
combated dnnng ten years, was gladly adopted by the immense 
majority of the nation, who hailed m it the termination of revo- 
lutionary convulsion The appointments were at once filled up 
•mthout waiting for the lists of notables, from w hich, accordmg 
to theory, they were to have been selected Sieyes and Ducos 
withdrew from the consulate, and their places were filled by 
Cambacer^ and Lebrun, men of moderation and probity, and 
well fitted for their functions , Talleyrand became minister of 
foreign affairs, and Fouchfi of pohce Thus ended the changes 
of the French Beiolution, in the establishment, by universal 
consent, of a government which swept away every remnant of 
freedom, and consigned the state to the tranquillity of military 
despotism. 
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PAET IV 

rnOM BUONAPARTE’S ELECTION TO THE CONSULATE TO IIIS 
ASSUMPTION OP TUB IJIPFRIAL CROWN — ^1799-1804 

I Measures of France and Britain 

272 The first step of Buonaparte^ on mounting the consular 
throne, was to propose peace toEngland, through a letter addressed 
directly to the King, (Dec 26 ,) but his overtures were deemed 
inadmissable, and the negotiation came to nothing Buonaparte, 
as he afterwards admitted, had no serious intention at this time 
of concluding peace for he was well aware that his power 
depended on his glory, and his gloiy on his victories , and that 
it was only h) the splendour of fresh military triumphs that 
he could hope to render it permanent 

273 The British government, finding the continuance of the 
war inevitable, took the most vigorous measures for its prosecu- 
tion The state of public credit, as exhibited in the budget, was 
in the highest degree favourable Thelioundless wealth of Great 
Britain was proved by a loan of £18,500,000 being obtained, in 
the eighth year of the war, at per cent but both the finan- 
cier and the public oveilooked the grievous burden ultimately 
destmed to result by borrowing in the three per cen t^ in which an 
obligation of a;£l00 wras incurred for every £60advanced Since the 
great financial crisis and limitation of cash payments in 1797, Bri- 
tish prosperity had steadily and rapidly increased , the stimulus 
given to national industry by the vast government expenditure, 
arising from the war, had occasioned a general rise both in 
prices and incomes, which was not afiected by any considerable 
extent even by the severe scarcity of provisions which follow ed 
the bad harvest of 1799 The armaments for the year amounted 
to 168,000 regular troops, and 80,000 mihtia , 610 ships of war, 
including 124 of the hne, were in commission, and 120,000 seamen 
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and marines voted for the sea-service Since tlie beginning of 
the war (as appeared from parliamentary returns) only 208,000 
men had been raised for the troops of the hne — a number which 
might easily have been levied m a single year from the popula- 
tion , and which, if ably conducted and thrown into the scale 
against France, would certamly have terminated the war A 
subsidy of ;fi2,500,000 was likewise voted to Austria, who, as the 
secession of Eussia from the league against France was soon 
unequivocal, was making great efforts to bear the biunt of the 
contest alone 

274 The session was signalised by several domestic measures 
of importance — ^the renewal of the Bank Charter for twenty-one 
years, in consideration of which a loan of ^63,000,000, without 
interest, was advanced by the Directors— the continuance of the 
suspension of the Habeas-Corpus Act — ^the Indian budget of Mr 
Dundas— and, lastly, the memorable union of Ireland with Great 
Bntain, The debates on this great question, though highly im- 
portant in British, are not of sufficient moment for quotation 
in European history it will here be sufficient to state the prin- 
cipal articles of the Treaty of Union Twenty-eight temporal and 
4 spiritual peers, witli 100 commoners, were sent by Ireland to 
the imperial parliament , the churches of England and Ireland 
were united , commeicial privileges fairly communicated , and 
the general expenditure ordeied to be defrayed, for twenty years 
after the union, in the proportion of twenty for Great Britain 
and two for Ireland It was not without most violent opposition, 
however, that this great measure was carried in the Irish parlia- 
ment , in the British the majority in the Commons was 208 to 
26, and in the Lords 76 to 7 

275 Meanwhile France had exhausted both her own resources 
and those of the affiliated republics on her frontier, by forced loans 
and requisitions of all sorts , pubhe credit w'as utterly exhausted, 
and there was a deficit of ie21,000,000 in the revenue pf the 
preceding year But the establishment of the firm and vigo- 
rous government of the First Consul arrested these disorders as 
if by enchantment The capitahsts again came forward with 
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arlranccs , the unsold national domains began to find purchasers 
from the increasing confidence in government , and even a ta\ 
of tuentj-Ovc per cent on real property, winch was substituted 
for the forced loans, however intolerable it would have been 
under ordinary circumstances, now g'lvc general satisfaction 

27C The pacification of la V endec w as the next object , and the 
rapidit} with which it was cITcctcd, proves how much the long 
duration of its troubles had been owing to republican cruelty 
The insurgent leaders soon became convinced that they had now 
a diQercnt person to deal w ith, both in the field and the cabinet, 
from the weak and tjninnical Directors, and negotiations were 
speedily opened Cliatillon and d’Aiitichamps first submitted , 
Suzannct and the Abb6 Bernier (afterwards made bishop of Or- 
leans by Buonaparte) followed their example Count Louis do 
Frottc alone was cxecutcil, under circumstances of great perfidy 
but both in la VcndCo and Bnttanj the chiefs gradually came 
in , and, on 28th February 1801, the complete pacification of the 
country was announced by the publication of a general and un- 
qualified animst} 

277 The measures of Buonaparte w ere next directed to detach 
Kussia from the alhance against France — ^an attempt facditated 
bj her maritime jcalousj of Britain, and bv the cx.ispcration of 
Paul and liis generals at the result of the recent campaign By 
releasing the Eussian prisoners in his hands, and other adroit 
acts of courtesy, ho so completclv succeeded, tint the British 
ambassador was dismissed from St Petersburg, and Baron Spring- 
borton appeared at the Tuilcrics as envoj from Bussia The 
mill tar j measures of the First Consul (on the refusal of Great 
Britain to treat) were equally energetic Bj one of his spirit- 
stirnng proclamations, he gave an almost magical impulse to 
the declining military ardour of the nation 120,000 men were 
raised by the conscription , the veterans hastened to join the 
standard of their old leader, and the stores and equipments 
were repaired with almost incredible cclcritj But it was not 
to such objects alone that his energies were directed The hbertj 
of the press w as vnrtualU extinguished, bj a decree (Dee 24, 1799) 
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•wrhich placed all the Parisian journals under the surveiDance of 
the minister of police , and the organisation of a secret police, 
independent of the public one under Fouchd, commenced that 
wretched system of espionage which has hitheito been continued 
in Fiance In all these changes, the object constantly in view 
was the obliteration of republican ideas The Greek and Homan 
costumes in vogue were replaced by the military uniform , and 
the official residence of the consuls was fixed at the Tuileries, 
upon which they entered, (Feb 19, 1800,) after a grand pioccs- 
sion, m which the splendour of the troops afforded a painful 
contrast to the mean appearance of the civil authorities The 
ceremonial of a court was resumed at the levees of the First Con- 
sul, over which Josephine presided with the grace and dignity 
of one born to be a queen The death of TVashington, at the * 
same time, was announced to the army in an eulogistic older of 
the day, directing all the banners to be enveloped for ten days 
m black crape, “ in memory of a great man who had struggled 
with tyranny, and consolidated the libeity of his country” 

278 Though he did not yet openly break with the republicans, 
he lost no opportunity of showing his estimation of them Car- 
not, Barthelemy, and other eminent persons exiled by the Direc- 
tory, were recalled and invested with situations of trust , and 
Target, who had refused tlie office of advocate of Louis XYI , was 
superseded in the office of President of the Court of Cassation by 
Tronchet, who had accepted and nobly discbaiged this perilous 
duty The fSte of the execution of Louis was at the same time 
suppressed , and the Eevolutionary calendar, with its decades, 
gradually disused These symptoms of a return to the old order of 
things raised high the hopes of the Bourbons , and Louis XVIII 
wrote several letters to Bhonaparte, in the expectation of enlisting 
him in his cause But Buonaparte, though he replied in courteous 
terms, saw clearly the impossibility of secunugthenew interests 
and vested lights which had arisen against the return of the 
deprived family and their adherents, and positively declined to 
have any connexion with the exiled dynasty 
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II Gampmgn tn Germany and Italy — Armistices of Parsdorf and 

Alessandria 

279 In forming thou plans for the campaign of 1800, the Aus- 
trians erroneously supposed that Italy was the decisive quartci , 
and in calculating the forces likely to bo brought against them, 
they were ignorant or incredulous of the rapid change produced 
by the seizui e of supi emo powei by the First Consul Then plan 
was to assume the offensive in Italy, capture Genoa, and invade 
Provence , while Buonaparte, on his side, aimed at liberating 
Italy by striking a blow at the Hereditary States m the heart of 
Germany The command of the German army, however, was 
intrusted to Moreau, while Buonaparte in person was to direct 
the army of reserve on Italy — an arrangement rendered necessary 
by the unbounded confidence of the soldiers of the Rhine in their 
old commander, and by the positive refusal of Moreau to accept 
a divided command 

280 The Archduke Charles, who had earnestly recommended 
the Auhe Council to take advantage of their triumphant position 
to make peace, had been superseded in the command m Germany 
by General Kray Headquartem were at Bonauschingcn, and 
he had 110,000 men in all under his orders , but the right and 
left wings, under Starray and the Prince of Reuss, were too 
widely separated from the mam body — ^tho former reaching to 
the Maine, the latter in the Tyrol Moreau’s whole force was 
nearly os numerous, but 28,000 were kept in reserve air BMe , 
and the possession of the bridges of Kehl, New Brisach, and 
Bale, gave him the means of crossing the Rhine at pleasure In 
pursuance of a plan concerted with Buonaparte, he commenced 
operations (April 26) by directing several divisions across the 
Rhine at various points, apparently against the Austrian right, 
while the remainder of Ins columns weio converging towards 
their magazines at Engcn and Moeskirch The manoeuvre com- 
pletely succeeded the imperial forces were concentrated for the 
defence of the right, while the corps of tho Prince of Lorraine, 
forming tho communication between their centre and left, w as 
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overwhelmed hy Molitor, who seized Stockach with all its stores 
on the same day (May 2) on which the mam body under Moreau 
gamed a victory ovei Kray before Engen, after an obstinate 
battle, lasting till late at night A second engagement at Moes- 
kirch (May 4) terminated m a drawn battle, the corps of St Cyr 
not having reached the ground to turn the scale in favour of fhe 
French , but the Imperial general continued his retreat over the 
Danube, so vigorously pursued by the French, that Biberach was 
carried (May 9) befoie the magazines could be withdrawn and 
two days later, the whole Austrian army, 80,000 foot and 12,000 
horse, was concentrated within the intrenched camp of Ulm 
281 The stiength and extent of these celebrated lines, (which 
covered both banks of the Danube,) with the ample munitions 
stored in them, rendered a blockade impossible , the attempt to 
pass them, either to the north or south, would have exposed 
Moreau to a flank attack , while his force was at the same time 
weakened by the necessity of detaching Moncey with 16,000 
men to 30m the First Consul in Italy The situation of the 
French general was therefore extremely perplexing, and six 
weeks were spent in dislodging the enemy from this stronghold 
— a striking proof of the prophetic wisdom of the Archduke 
Charles in its formation The first attempt (May 16) was de- 
feated with great loss at Erbach, where the Austrian cavalry, 
under the Archduke Ferdmand, overwhelmed the isolated corps 
of Ste Suzanne as it advanced on the left bank of the Danube , 
and a movement of the French on Augsburg, though they tem- 
porarily occupied that city and levied a contribution of ;660,000, 
failed to shako the firmness of Kray, who gamed an advantage 
(J une 4) over the French left under Eichepanse Moreau’s next 
plan was to pass the Danube below Ulm , and haiing, by the 
middle of June, concentrated great pait of his army between the 
Austrians and Bavaria, and entered Augsburg a second tuna^ he 
succeeded in crossing the river at Bhndheim, (19th,) thus cutting 
olF Kray’s communications, and inflicting a severe defeat on Star- 
ray at Hochstedt Kray, nowleating 10,000 men to garrison 
Ulm, successfully executed a circuitous forced march, with all his 
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artillery, round the Republican position, and reached Kordlingen 
in safety, (23d ,) "while the French, suddenly changing their 
route, entered Munich on the 28th, and almost surprised the 
Elector in his capital This movement, -which Kray arm ed too 
late to impede, cut off the communications between the Austrian 
mam army and the Prince of Reuss in the TjtoI , and Coirc, 
Lucienstcg, and Feldkirch were taken by the French corps of 
Lecourhe but the truce concluded at Alessandria a month pre- 
"vious "was now (July 15) extended to the armies in Germany 
under the title of the Armistice of Farsdorf, and both parties 
remained in occupation of their present positions 
282 But even these important events were eclipsed by those 
passing at the same time in Italy The army occupying the Mari- 
time Alps had been reduced to the extremity of privation , but 
it was^ speedily reinforced and re-cquipped, and confidence was 
restored to the soldiers by the appointment of Massena to the 
command The whole force, however, was only 28,000 men, 
against which 60,000 Austrians wereput m motion earlj in April, 
directing all their efibrts for therednction of Genoa This impor- 
tant city bad been blockaded since the beginning of March by 
Lord Keith’s fleet , and its position, on the steep declivity where 
the Apennines descend into the sea, increased the labour of the 
defence, by making it necessary to include within the fortifica- 
tions the mountains to some distance in the rear, by which the 
city and inner works would otherwise be commanded On the 
6th of April, General Melas made an attack in three columns on 
the French defensive position^ and was completely successful 
On the right, Boult was driven from Montenotte, the scene of 
Buonaparte’^ first triumph, while, on the left, Sudhet was entirely 
cut off from the main body, and thrown back towards France 
The Austrian watchfires crowned the heights in all directions 
round the city, and though they were driven from this "vantage- 
ground (Apnl 7) by a vigorous sortie of Massena, the French 
general could not succeed, by the most determined efforts, in 
re-opening his communications with Suchet, and was at length 
(April 21) compelled to seek shelter within the -walls of the city 
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Sucliet himsolf bad meanwhile (April 20) been utterly defeated 
by Elnitz at Moiite-Giacomo, and driven back towards the 
Piedmontese frontier , bnt he was followed np by Melas, (w ho 
left Ott with 25,000 men to blockade Genoa,) again routed (May 
2) at Borghetto, and dnven over the frontier into France Melas, 
who was soon after called off to oppose Buonaparte, left Elnitz 
to act on the line of the Var, where Snchet was posted , but two 
desperate attempts to storm the t&es-de-pont on that river (May 
18 and 27) having been defeated, the Austnans quitted the soil 
of France and marched for Piedmont to rejoin Melas 

283 A succession of desultory but sanguinary conflicts weic 
meanwhile taking place round Genoa, as Ott’s force was insuffi- 
cient for an assault on one occasion Massena recaptured some 
of the fortified heights, but m an attempt on the Monte-Oreto, 
(May 13,) the French were routed with great slaughter, and 
Soult made prisoner The garrison was now completely shut up 
within the walls, where they soon began to feel the horrors of 
famine The news of Buonaparte’s passage of the Alps revived 
their hopes, but a fresh sortie (May 28) was repulsed with loss, 
the inhabitants w ere reduced to feed on skins, and even on the 
carcasses of those who had perished , and Massena, forced at 
length to yield to the accumulated horrors of his situation, sur- 
rendered (June 6) with 9000 men, the poor remains of his army 
His gallantry secured him the most honourable terms of capitu- 
lation, which were observed with scrupulous faith by the Aus- 
trians and Lord Keith 

284 Meanwhile Buonaparte, aware as well of the difficulties 
of a front attack on the Imperiahsts as of the importance of the 
central position he held in Switzerland, had resolved on crossing 
the Alps, so as to interpose between the Austrians and then- 
own country, and thus force them to tight with their front 
towards Lombardy and their rear shut in by the Mediterranean 
and the Apennines, where defeat must be ruinous to them, while 
the French, if unsuccessful, could again retire into Switzerland 
The formation of the force destined for this purpose had been 
carried on with indefatigable activity byBertlner since the com- 
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mcnccmcnt of tlic yoir Thirty ihousind conscripts and 20,000 
1 ctcrnns from la Vcnddo formed tho basis But it "was necessary to 
eonccal tlic real force and destination of llic armv, lest the passes 
of tho Great St Bernard sbould bo preoccupied from the aalloj 
of Aosta, and, accordingly, Bijonwas announced as its head- 
quarters A feu thousand ran troops here collected lulled tho 
suspicions of tho Austrian spies, aihilo tho real army of reserve 
avas assembled about Lausanne, Ac, a\ hero Buonaparte reviewed 
tho vanguard, (Ma)’’ 10 ) Tho St Bernard had been reported by 
Marcscot, chief of tho engineers, as "barelv passable” for artil 
Icry “ It IS possible let us start, then,” was the energetic reply 
of Buonaparte Tho troops av ore forthwith set in motion, and 
commenced tho passage of tho mountain, (Maj 1C ) 

285 Tho march occupied four daa s but tho part which most 
scacrclv tried tho energies of tho soldiers av ns tho ascent from St 
Picrro to tho summit of tho mountain Tho artillery-carnages 
had been taken to pieces and packed on mules, tho ammunition 
was transported in tho same manner, and tho guns thomselves, 
placed in the trunks of firs hollowed out, avere dragged up by 
mam strength, ahundred soldiersbcinglinmessedto each cannon, 
and relieved by others evorv half mile At the hospico on tho 
summit each soldier received refreshment from tho hospitality 
of the monks , the ponlous descent from St Bomi was soon 
achieved, and Buonaparte himself, avho had remained at tho 
Priory of St Maurice, crossed on tho 28th But the inconsi- 
derable fort of Bard had wellnigh proved an msurmountablc 
obstacle Placed on a pyramidal rock, midway between the op- 
posing chfis of tho valley of Aosta, it commands not only thoroad, 
u hich runs close to its foot, but almost every practicable moun- 
tain path , and Lannes, who was moving down from Ohatillon, 
at the head of the advanced guard, found tho passage completely 
barred by the fire of its artilleiy An escalade directed by 
Buonaparte proved unsuccessful , but the Prenchengineors, wrap- 
ping up the wheels of the guns, and spreading straw in tho 
streets, transported the artillery m the night (May 25) under tho 
very ramparts of tho unconscious Austrians, while the infantry 
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and cavalry passed by the mountain tracks The army was 
reunited (28tb) at Ivrea, whicb had pieviously been stormed by 
Lannes , Moncey, with 16,000 men fiom the Ehine, had crossed 
the St Gothard— other coips descended by Susa and the Simplon , 
so that 60,000 men, convoiging from vaiious quarters, weie 
assembled m Piedmont m the lear of the Imperialists 

286 Anxious to renew instantly in Italy the moral impi ession 
left by his former glories, Buonapaite advanced rapidly into 
Lombardy, and, overthrowing a weak Austrian coips which 
attempted to bai Ins passage of the Ticmo, entered Milan m 
triumph, (June 2) Placentia and Pavia, with all their stores, 
fell into the hands of the Fiench , the lepublican authorities 
were everywhere reinstated , and Buonaparte, in one of his 
ammated proclamations, applauded the zeal and success of his 
troops Although his main aimy was now much weakened by 
the necessary dispersion of his coips, he still continued his rapid 
advance , and on 6th June the line of the Po was forced, and 
the Austrians thereby cut off from Mantua, and their leserves in 
Eastern Italy A desperately-contested action was fought at 
Montebello, (June 9,) in which the corps of Ott was driven back 
with the loss of 4000 men by the heroism of Lannes, and the 
Erenoh occupied a strong position in the pass of Stradella, 
between the Apennines and the Po 

287 Meanwhile Melas had concentrated his forces at Alessan- 
dria to meet the invaders Though Genoa had fallen, his position 
was highly critical The retreat of Elnitz from the Var was so 
vigorously pressed by Suchet, (who had received considerable 
reinforcements,) that he lost 9000 out of 17,000 men before 
reaching Ceva, and Melas, finding his lear thus threatened, 
while Buonaparte lay in his fronl^ gallantly resolved to cut his 
way through the main Erench army towards the eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire His detachments were accordingly every- 
where called m , Lord Keith was urged to bring over a corps of 
12,000 British who were idle at Minorca , and Buonapai te having 
advanced from Stradella, the two armies came into collision 
(June 16) on the memorable plain of Marengo, intersected by 
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the stream of the Bormida The Austrians were about 31,000, 
including 7500 horse, with 200 pieces of cannon , the French 
numbered not more than 29,000, of whom only 3,600 ucre 
cavalry 

288 By daybreak on the 14th, the Austrians passed the Bor- 
mida, and Buonaparte, ho had not expected to be attacked, was 
compelled to receive the shock with greatly inferior numbers, as 
Besaix’s division was still at some distance m the rear After 
an obstinate conflict of four hours, the numbers and determin- 
ation of the Austrians prevailed , Marengo was carried, the first 
line of the Republicans broken, and their whole army com- 
pelled to retreat across the open plain to rejoin their reserve 
But their columns, closely pressed by the Imperialists, and 
galled by a tremendous fire, were thrown into disorder, the 
fatal cry of sawoe qut peat I was already heard in their ranks , and 
Melos, considering the battle gained, and exhausted with fatigue, 
left the field, intrusting to Zach the completion of the victory 
At four o’clock, however, the arrival of Desaix with 4000 men 
saved the French army from impending ruin, and restored the 
battle for a time, but that gallant officer soon fell mortally 
wounded, and the victory was again inclining to the Austrians, 
when a flank charge by Kellermann with 800 horse decided the 
fate of the dav The apparition of this mass of cavalrv, which 
had been hidden by some vinejards, struck panic into the 
Imperialists their cavalry fled, trampling down the advancing 
infantry , Zach himself wds made prisoner with 2000 men, and 
the confusion soon became irretrieiable The whole army dis- 
banded and rushed towards the Bormida , and after twelve hours’ 
incessant fighting, a as at length with difficulty rallied on the 
ground it had held in the morning, baling lost 7000 killed and 
wounded, 3000 prisoner^ and 20 pieces of cannon 

289 The immediate efiect of this victory was an armistice con- 
cluded the ne\t day at Alessandria, by which twelve fortresses, in- 
cluding Genoa, Alessandria, Tunn, and Com, were given up to the 
French, with all their stores and artillery, while, till an answer 
could be received from Vienna, the Imperialists were to occupy 
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quarters between the Mmcio and the Fo, the French lying 
between the Po, the Chiesa, and the Oglio The British arrived 
in the Bay of Genoa just in time to see the city given up to the 
Bepubhcans , aud Buonaparte having thus in a few weeks com- 
pleted the reconquest of Piedmont and the Milanese, proceeded 
to reorganise the Cisalpine and Ligurian Bepubhcs, and soon 
after returned, by Mont Cenis and Lyons, to Pans, where be 
was received with songs of triumph and universal demonstra- 
tions of joy 

III Campaign of Sohenhnien — Peace of LunemUe 

290 Two days before the battle of Marengo wasknown at Vienna 
a treaty had been signed between Britain and Austria, by which 
the former power advanced to the latter a loan of ;fi2, 000,000, 
each party agreeing to conclude no separate peace within twelve 
months To this treaty, the Impenal ministers, notwithstanding 
their losses both in Italy and Germany, determined steadfastly to 
adhere and though the Count de St Julieu, who arrived at 
Paris as plenipotentiary in the middle of July, had signed pre- 
liminaries on the basis of the treaty of Campo Pormio, these 
articles were not ratified by the cabinet of Vienna, which noti- 
fied to that of Pans, that it could no longer treat without the 
concurrence of Great Britain Buonaparte, bent on saving Malta 
and Egjqit, insisted on a naval armistice, with leave to send -six 
frigates to Egypt, as the only condition on which he would open 
negotiations with Britain and on the refusal of this unreason- 
able and unheard-of proposal, the attempt fell to the ground 
The Austrians, thus reduced to extremity, were compelled (Sept 
28) to purchase an extension of the armistice in Germany and 
Italy by the cession of Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Pliilipsburg— a sa- 
crifice which the necessity for gainmg time rendered inevitable , 
and both parties availed themselves of the interval to reinforce 
their aimies for the renewal of the struggle Meanwhile Malta, 
(Sept) after a blockade of two years, was compelled by famine 
to surrender to the British 
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291 The preparations of Austrn, during the suspension of arms, 
•were on a sc.ile commensurate "w ith her dignity, and "n'orthy of 
the patriotism of her people, and elTorts 'were made, though m 
•vain, to rouse the Russian and Prussian cahinets to active co 
operation At the renewal of hostilities, 110,000 cflcctive men 
•were collected on tho lun to defend the frontier of the Heredi- 
tary States , hut tho Aulic Council committed their usual fault of 
« •weakening their force hj spreading it over too great an c^v^tent, so 
that not more than 00,000 could he collected on the mam points , 
and the gallant Kraynas snpoiscdcd m tho command by the 
Archduke John, whoso youth and inexperience were ill adapted 
to cope with the science of Moreau In Italy, Marshal Bcllcgardo 
had 100,000 men , but this army, too, was weakened by the 
immense line it had to defend , and as thb armistice, by a strange 
oversight, had not been extended to the Italian powers, the 
Prench generals had been allow ed to crush, with great cruelty, a 
popular insurrection which broke out against them in Tuscany 
A tcrnfic massacre of tho armed peasants took place (Oct 16) at 
Arc/zo , Leghorn w’as seized, and a vast quantity of British mer- 
chandise in tho port confiscated Tw o edicts, at the same time, 
issued from tho Tuilerics — oneformally incorpoiating the Nether- 
lands wath Prance, tho other (Oct 16) extinguishing Swiss 
independence, by declaring that no authonty would be recognised 
but that of tho executive commission, to w hich Buonaparte trans- 
mitted his 01 dors 

292 The Prench, meanwliili^ had raised their army m Italy to 
80,000 men and that under Moreau to 110,000, all in tho finest 
state of disciphne and equipment which any forces of tho Bepub 
he had ever attained , and hostihtics recommenced at the end 
of November The lino afibrded by tho deep and rapid stream 
of the Inn, supported on tho left by tho fortress of Kufstein, and 
on the right by that of Brannau, and flanked by the two immense 
mountain-bastions of Bohemia and the Tyrol, presented extra- 
ordinary capabilities for defence , but the Auhe Council resolved 
on an ofiTensive movement, and tho Impenahsts broke up (Nov 
27) with the view of concentrating on the right towards Land- 
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shut, so as to bring the -weight of their armv against the French 
left The movements of ATorean, who was ignorant of this ma- 
nmu-vre of the enemy, were precisely such as to afford it success 
the dmsions of Grenier Grandjean, and Hardy, were successively 
assailed and overthro-wn, (Dec 1 ,) and had not the Archduke, 
by a halt on the 2d, given the French time to recover from their 
surprise, their whole army would probably have been defeated 
in detail But Moreau, avaihng himself of this respite retreated 
through the thick and gloomy forest of Hohenlinden to his for- 
mer ground, where he awaited the assault of the Archduke 

293 Early on the mommg of the 3d, a day ever memorable in 
the French mditaiy annals the Austrians advanced through the 
forest defiles in three great columns, with all their artillery and 
waggons The snow, which fell in thick flakes, made the cross 
paths almiKt impassable ; and the centra 40,000 strong, which 
marched by the great road from Muhldorf to Munich, outstripped 
the others, and prepared to issue into the plain about nme a 3i 
But it was fonously assailed by the French, and at length driven 
back into the forest , while the nght, of 23,000 men under Gene- 
ral Latour, which had come up dunng the conflict, was taken in 
flank by Xey, and also forced back -with loss While the Austri- 
ans, thus jammed up among long files of cannon and waggons, 
were already beginiung to fall into confusion, the French corps 
of Bichepanse, the march of which had been delayed, found itself 
■une^ectedly in the rear of the enemy s centre, which was taken 
completely by surprise Grouchy and 5^ey, at the same moment, 
charged in front, and the combmed effort was irresistible The 
disorder and rout of the Austrians became dreadful the right, 
which was gradually gaming ground, joined in the pamc , and 
the whole army took to flight m one tumultuous mass In the 
umversal wreck, abo^ e 100 guns, 3000 waggon^ and 7000 prison- 
ers, were taken by the Eepubheans , and 7000 of the enemy 
were killed or wounded Such was the great battle of Hohen- 
linden, which at once prostrated the strength of the Austnan 
monarchy 

294. The shattered forces of the Impenalists at first made a show 
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of inamtaimiig Ihcmschcs 'behind the Inn , hut Morenu, resolv- 
ing to push his n(h.inUigC3 to the utmost, succeeded hj i hold 
nianocu\ re in passing that ns or (Dee 8) at Nciibci ern md Dosen- 
hcim , and still pressing inipoluonsly forward, pissed the Sal/a 
it lyiuflcn, (Doc. 13,) and occupied Sal/hurg on the following 
day, notwithstinding a se\cro check inflicted on the corps of 
Lccourhc hy the Austrian c.iialrj in front of the town On the 
19th, the Austrians w ere dri\ cn 111111 sei ere loss 01 or the Traun , 
and though the ippointnicnt of the Archduke Charles to the 
cominind for a moment reined the spirits of the soldiers, tho 
struggle ivas found to ho hopeless , ind an armistice iias signed 
it Stojer, (Dee 25,) when the French advanced posts were 
iiithin twenty leagues of t’^icnna 
295 The operations duringtho same period in the Grisons, w hero 
^lacdoiiald commanded the second ariiiy of rescnc, if inferior to 
those of tho Qcrnian campaign m magnitude, yield to none m 
romantic interest This corps, w Inch iv ns announced ns 40,000, 
in reality consisted of only 15,000 men, who were destined to 
menace tho rear of tho Imperialists on the Mincio, while Bruno 
attacked them in front But for this purpose it was necessary 
to cross tho Splugen, tho most difficult of all tho passages from 
Switzerland to Italy, and so arduous was tho undertaking at 
that scison, that it was not till his remonstrances had been 
answ ered by reiterated orders from Buonaparte to proceed, that 
Macdonald prepared to attempt it On the 27th of November, 
accordingly, the ascent was commenced from tho Via Mala and 
the village of Splugen but the head of tho column w as swept 
over tho precipices by an avalanche, and tho attempt could not 
be resumed till Dec 1, w hen, by sending o\on and peasants 111 
advance to clear and trample tho snow, the advanced guard suc- 
ceeded in cficcting tho passage Two other columns followed on 
tho 2d and 3d , but the march of tho mam body, on the 4th, 
was impeded by heavy snow and continual avalanches, through 
which the soldiers could bo persuaded to advance only by tho 
e\.amplo of their heroic gcnordl, who led tho way in person, 
sounding the loose snow with a pole Animated bj Ins example. 
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the troops it length surmounted the icy -wilderness, though 
with the loss of many of their number, and reached Chiavenna, 
at the upper end of the lake of Como, (Dec 6 ) No more extra- 
ordinary performance is recorded in modern -war, except perhaps 
the march of Suwarrofif over the Schachenthal, (p 150-1,) ^vhere 
the attacks of an active enemy -were added to the obstacles of 
nature Buonaparte's passage of the St Bernard, m fine weather 
and without opposition, will bear no comparison with either 

296 The next task was the difficult passage of the Col Apnga, 
between the valley of the Adda and that of the Oglio , and after 
this, to surmount the icy summit of Mount Tonal, between the 
Oglio and the Adige But the defile of the latter, flanked on 
each side by inaccessible glaciers, had been fortified with immense 
blocks of ice cut like masonry, and before these frozen defences 
all the valour of the French proved fruitless They were repulsed 
with slaughter in two assaults, (Dec 22 and 31,) and obliged to 
abandon the enterprise But in order to understand the impor- 
tance of these operations, we must revert to the hostile move- 
ments in the Itahan plains 

297 On the expiry of the armistice, the Imperial mam army 
on the Mincio n as 65,000 strong, including 15,000 horse, on a line 
flanked by the Po and the lake of Garda, and strengthened by 
the fortresses of Mantua, Pescluera, and Borghetto , while the 
French disposable force under Brune amounted to 61,000 foot 
and 9000 horse, with 178 guns — ^all now in the highest state of 
disciplmc and equipment Twenty-five thousand more guarded 
the flanks and rear against the disafiection of the Italians, which 
the recent exactions had raised to the highest pitch , and 25,000 
were in the hospitals HostiUties recommenced on 16th Decem- 
ber, and, on the 20th, the Austrian defences on the Mincio 
(which is not fordable in winter) were attacked at four different 
points It was Brune’s intention to cross at Mozambano on his 
left, but Dupont, -who had been ordered to make a feigned 
attack on the right, converted it into a real one on seeing the 
Austrians give wav, and though nearly sacrificed by the hesi- 
tation of Brune to send troops to his aid, succeeded (26th) in 

M 
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cstililislimg a bridge nt Molino The vliole Prcncli armj passed 
the Mintio , and the cnciin, abandoning Borglictlo, fell back to 
the Adige, a\ ith a loss of 7000 men Tlieir armj , lion c^ cr, nas 
so ncikcncd by tlic garrisons left on the Minuo, that Bcllegardo 
continued Ins retreat up the Adige to join WukassoMcli and 
Laudon, who ncrc adianuiig from the Italian Tyrol, the 
French passed the latter ri\cr, (Jan 1, 1801,) and ■!o\ore conflicts 
ensued on the already celebrated positions of Caldiero aud 
llnoli, till the Auslrians took post on the nnpregnablc heights 
of Galliano 

298 But ^lacdonald, since Ins check nt MountTonal, had entered 
the Itali m Ty rol by another route in sc\ oral columns IV tikas- 
sovich, pursued by' Macdonald himself, nas dri\cn from Trent, 
and Laudon, uho had been left to maintain tho important de- 
file of La Pietra against Mollce^, found himself surrounded, and 
only escaped oscr the narro\i mountain-tracks to Bassano by 
the unu orlliy subterfuge of a fraudulent armistice Bcllcgardc, 
now otTccting his junction u itU these corps, retired leisurely to 
Trc^ ISO, and prepared to gu c battle, u ith numbers now superior, 
on the plains before that town, where his 0.11 airy could act with 
cflcct Bruno’s army, howcicr, was severely' weakened by' tho 
numerous blockading divisions left in tho rear, and ho consented 
(Jan IG) to tho armistice of Treviso, on condition of tho surren- 
der of all tho Italian fortresses except Mantua, — an exception 
which drew on him tho vehement displeasure of Buonaparte 

299 Beforothegcnoralpncification,howcvcr,whichwassoonafter 
signed at Lunev illc, it is necessary to notice some occurrences 
during this period in Italy An insurrection in Piedmont against 
tho French (Jan 1801) was suppres^d by Soult and Murat, and 
a Ifcapolitan army of 16,000 men, which had advanced through 
tho Roman states into Tuscany, w as routed, almost w ithout fii ing 
a shot, by 6000 men under Miollis A formidable invasion of 
Ifaples was in preparation to av engo this attempt, when the 
intercession of the Czar (to secure which the Queen of ITaplcs 
had repaired in person to St Petersburg) procured a respite, 
and the trccaty of Fohgno was signed, (Feb 9,) remarkable for 
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containing, in its pioliibition of British merchandise, the first 
germ of the famous Continental System The fortresses and har- 
bours of the Ifeapohtan territories were placed in the hands of 
Soult , and a force was despatched to reduce Elba, which had 
been ceded to France , but the little British garrison undei 
Colonel Airly gallantly defended the place for five months, and 
only at last yielded it in viitue of an express condition in the 
tieaty of Amiens 

300 The treaty of Luneville was at length signed, (Feb 9,) on 
conditions not materially dififering from those of CampoFormio 
Belgium and the left bank of the Bhine were ceded anew to 
France, Modena was annexed to the Cisalpine Republic, and 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany gave up his dominions to the youth- 
ful Duke of Parma, — a branch of the Spanish family the new 
republics were acknowledged , and Venice, with the boundary of 
the Adige, left to Austria But by insisting on the signature of 
the Emperor not only as sovereign of the Hereditary States, but 
as head of the Empire, (a step opposed to the fundamental laws 
of the Germanic body, but rendered inevitable by the exigencies 
of the case,) Buonaparte sowed the seeds of futuie dissension in 
Germany, of which he well knew how to take advantage The 
Diet, indeed, ratified the stop, in consideration of the painful 
necessity of the moment ; but the discord which arose from the 
unsettled question of indemnity to the dispossessed princes con- 
tinued to distract Germany, and was the first predisposing cause 
to that league which, under the name of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, so wdl served the purposes of French ambition, and 
dissolved the venerable fabiic of the German empire» 

IV The Nonhem Mat itime Confedera<y 

301 The sj'stcm of international maritime law, which has for 
centuries been recognised and acted on by the naval powers of 
Europe, with reference to neutral vessels, may bo summed up in 
the following propositions —1 That neutral nations shall not 
be allowed to carry on, in behalf of a belligerent power, those 
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branches of its commerce from which thej ire cvchuled in time 
of peace 2 Tlmt every belligerent povv er mav capture the pro- 
perty of its enemies found at sea, and detain neutral ships if 
laden therewith 3 That neutrals shall not bo sufibred to supply 
the belligerent with naval and military stores, and other articles 
designed as contraband of war , and that neutral vessels so 
laden are law ful prize to the armed ships of the other belligerent 
4 That neutral v essels maj be detained and seized if they attempt 
to enter a port, or if they are destined for a port, blockaded by 
an efficient force of the other belligerent, after due notice given 
to the neutral S That, therefore, neutral slups, whether under 
convoy or not, may bo v isitcd and searched as a matter of right, 
by the cruisers of the belligerents 

302 These rights, though more frequently cvcrcised by the 
British as the natural result of their maiitimc supcrioritv, had 
never been claimed as an exclusive privilege by that nation, but 
had been equally held good by tlio courts of every naval power 
Though sometimes waived by special agreement iii favour of 
particular states, they had never been disputed iii theory till 
1780, when the northern pow ers, (Russia, Sweden, and Denmark,) 
seeing the British bard pressed by the French and Spanish fleets 
at the close of the Amciican war, entered into the famous league 
called the Armed Ncutralit}, for the establishment of a new 
maritime code, on the principle that “free ships make free goods” 
— and that “ the flag covers the merchandise” 

303 These piinciples, however, w ore found so much at variance 
with the practice of European warfare, that, in 1787, w hen Sweden 
went to war with Russia, and Russia with the Porte, the old 
code was icturned to — and the Armed Neutrality was expressly 
abandoned in a maritime treaty between Russia and Britain 
in 1793 But this specific state of things was altered by the nav al 
triumphs of the Biitish, which led to the almost total disap- 
pearance of the French fleagfrom the ocean Frequent collisions 
took place betw een British cruisers and neutral vessels endea- 
vouring to slide into the lucrative trade left open by the destruc- 
tion of the French maime, and negotiations w ere alieadj on 
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foot among the Baltic powers for the revival of the Armed Ifeu- 
tralit 7 , when the capture of the Danish frigate Preya (July 25, 
1800) foi refusing to allow her convoy to he searched, brought 
matters to a crisis Lord Whitworth was sent in August as 
special envoy to Copenhagen, backed by a powerful squadron 
under Admiral Dickson, who passed the Sound and anchored off 
the Danish capital , — and the Danes, unprepared for resistance, 
entered into a convention, acknowledging the right of search till 
further consideration 

304 But the passage of the Sound produced far different effects 
at St Petersburg, whei e the Czar, from various causes, was already 
well inclined to exchange the British alliance for that of France 
An embargo was instantly laid on all British vessels in Biussian 
ports, 300 m number , their crews, with Asiatic barbarity, were 
marched into the interior , and all British property on shore was 
sequestered, “ till Malta should be given up to the Emperor," 
who claimed it as protector of the Order of St John The King 
of Sweden entered at once warmly into his views , Prussia fol- 
lowed the example, and Denmark, whose position exposed her 
to the first attack of Britain, more reluctantly gave in her 
adhesion The “Maritime Confederacy,” on the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality, was concluded on 16th December 1800 , 
Avhile Paul addressed an autograph letter to Buonaparte, and 
despatched an ambassador to Paris to cement the union of France 
and Biussia 

305 It was evident that this new code, if established, would nul- 
lify all the British naval victories, by enabling France to cover her 
commerce by neutral flags , but Britain w as not now, as at the 
close of the American war, obliged to dissemble her indignation 
Letters of marque were issued, and followed up by numerous 
captures — while the Danes, on the other hand, entering Ham- 
burg, extended the embargo to that great emporium , and Hano- 
ver was occupied by the Prussians Meanwhile the question was 
vehemently debated, both hy the ambassadors at the respective 
courts, and by the British parliament at its opening in February 
1801 but the diplomatic notes led to no satisfactory results 
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that immediate energy wns indispensable on the part of Britain 
On the 12th of March, 18 ships of the line, vith four frigates 
and numerous bomb-vessels, sailed from Yarmouth undei Sir 
Hyde Parker, mth Nelson as second in command and after 
being detained some days at the entrance of the Sound by an 
abortive attempt at negotiation, proceeded to force the passage 
on the 30th But as the batteiies on the Swedish shore did not 
fire, little damage was experienced , and about noon the fleet 
anchored off Copenhagen 

308 The delay of the British liad been turned to good account 
by the Danes from the Prince-Royal to the artisan, all classes 
had laboured with unremitting energy in their preparations for 
defence , and the sea approaches were covered with such an array 
of ships, forts, gun boats, and floating batteries, as would have 
deterred any other assailant than the hero of the Nile All the 
buoys had been taken up m the narrow and intricate channels 
by which the harbour is approached but the soundings were* 
taken by Nelson himself, who determined on following a track 
called the King’s Channel, leading between the dangerous shoal 
of the middle ground and the entrance of the harbour At day- 
break on 2d April he accordingly advanced with 12 sail of the 
line, besides smaller vessels — ^the other division, under Sir Hyde 
Parker, remained in reserve , and though tliree ships, the Aga- 
memnon, Belloua, and Russell, grounded on the shoal, the others 
reached their appointed stations in safety, and soon after 10 a m 
the battle of Copenhagen began The cannonade soon became 
tremendous , above 2000 guns dealt death in a space not more 
than a mile and a half in breadth , till, after three hours’ con- 
tinuance, the signal of lecall was made by Sir Hyde Parker, whom 
the wind and current prevented from rendering any assistance 
The signal was seen in time to save the frigate squadron, which. 
With desperate bravery, but wholly inadequate force, was bearing 
up against the iron storm of the Crown batteries, and which had 
lost its gallant commander, Captain Riou but Nelson kept the 
signal for closer action flying, and continued his fire with unabated 
vigour Notwithstanding the heroism of the Danes, who nobly 
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their chief wealth a conspiracy was formed against him, headed 
hy Count Pahlen, the governor of St Petersburg, and he was 
strangled on the night of the 23d March One of the first acts of 
his son and successor Alexander was to release the British sailors 
who had been sent into the intenor, and to address an autograph 
letter to the King of Great Britain, expressive of his wish to re- 
establish amicable relations His domestic measures were equally 
popular, restoring to the nobles the privileges of which they had 
been depnved by his father, ahd reinstating things generally on 
their former footing The British fleet bad in the mean time 
remained in Kioge Bay till 5th May, w hen the recall of Sir Hyde 
Parker left Kelson sole in command , and he lost no time in 
presenting himself before Cronstadt, and opening commumca- 
tions with the Bussian authorities The fleet soon after returned 
'to Britain, and Lord St Helens proceeded to St Petersburg, 
where (June 17) a convention was signed (in spite of the efforts of 
Duroe,whom Buonaparte had despatched to counteract the influ- 
ence of Great Britain) by which the principles of the Maritime 
Confederacy were abandoned, and the English construction of 
the naval law of nations acknowledged in all its mam points 
Sweden and Denmark followed the example of Russia , and a 
separate convention was concluded with Prussia for the evacu- 
ation of Hanover, and the restoration of the free navigation of 
the Weser 

311 Thus, in less than six months from its formation, was dis- 
solved the most formidable league ever arrayed against the Bri- 
tish mdntime power , and the rapidity with which it was broken 
up by Great Britain shows in the strongest light the vast moral 
ascendency she had acquired Commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain was essential to the very existence of Russia and 
its interruption led at once to the revolution which closed the 
reign and life of Paul The bearing of Britain during this 
trying crisis was a model of firmness and moderation while 
boldly confronting her combined adversaries, she held out the 
olive branch at the same time that she paralysed, by the thunder 
of her arms, the first of her opponents, and her conduct v, as 
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deservedly crowned by one of the most glonoiis triumphs re- 
corded in her history 

T Bntish ErpeStUon to Egjfpt — Peace of Amiens 

312 Buonaparte, on quitting tho shores of Egypt, had be- 

queathed the command of tho army to Klcber, w hom at the same 
time he authorised by letter to conclude a treaty for thcevacuation 
of the country, if not reinforced during the following year The 
indignation of the soldiers on finding themselves deserted by 
their chief, was at first very great, and Kleber addressed a letter 
to the Directory, in which he bitterly complained of the destitute 
and unprovided state in which they had been left to sustain the 
impending attack of the Vivier’s army, of which the corps 
routed at Aboukir was only the advanced-guard There can be 
no doubt that the wants and sufierings of the army were exag- 
gerated in this despatch , but the Grand Vizier, with 20,000 
3 anissarics and regular troops, and at least 25,000 irregulars, 
actually arrived at Gaza by tho end of October , while another 
Turkish corps, under tho convoy of Sir Sidney Smith, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish itself at the mouth of tho Nile 
Al-Ansh, the key of Egypt, was taken by the Vizier, (Dec 29,) 
and the French commander, anxious to return to Europe, shortly 
after (Jan 24, 1800) signed a convention (of Al-Arish) by which 
it was agreed that the French should evacuate Egypt within three 
months, and return to Europe with their arms and baggage, on 
the payment of .£120,000 as an indemnity » 

313 But by the treatj' of January 1799, the Porte was bound 
to make no peace anth France, unless in concert with Russia and 
Great Britain , and J^orctho signature of tho convention, orders 
had been sent to Lord Keith, the British admiral m the Mediter- 
ranean, to consent to no arrangement by which the French did 
not become prisoners of war This was notified to Kleber, who 
forthwith broke off tho treaty in indignation, and resumed 
hostilities a\ith tho Turks A battle was fought on 20th March, 
near tho rums of Heliopolis, but the fiery onset of tho Oriental 
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cavalry recoiled, as before, from the steady squares and rolbng 
fire of the French the camp of the janissaries ws stormed , 
and the total discomfiture and dispersion of nearly 50,000 Otto- 
mans hy 12,000 French, gave a fresh proof of the invincibility 
of European discipline During the battle, a Turkish corps had 
entered Cairo, but evacuated it on the defeat of the mam body , 
the populace of the city, however, remained in arms, and were 
only reduced after frightful bloodshed An armistice concluded 
with Mourad Bey completed the pacification of Egypt , and 
Blleber was beginning to reap the fruits of his intrepidity and 
judicious conduct, when ho was murdered by an obscme fanatic, 
and succeeded m the command by Menou, the senior general of 
division But the new chief (who had publicly assumed the 
klahommedan dress and religion) was far inferior to his prede- 
cessor m both civil and military talent, and was little adequate 
to bear the brunt of the fresh attack which the British were 
preparing, in concert with the Porte, in order to expel the 
French from their usurped settlement 
314 In pursuance of this newplan,the corps of Sii Kalph Aber- 
cromby, long inactive m the Mediterranean, sailed from Malta, 
(Dec 10 ,) while 8000 troops, undei Sir David Baird, were to 
embark at Bombay for Suez , and the Yizier, after reorganising 
his army in Syria, was to co-operate by a fresh invasion But 
great practical difilculties impeded the execution of this well- 
conceived project The Ottoman levies were few and dispirited, 
and disabled by the ravages of the plague , the arrival of the 
Bombay auxiliaries was distant and uncertain , and Abercromby 
gallantly resolved to make the attempt alone With a fleet of 
200 transports and other vessels, bearing 17,600 tioops, he 
accordingly sailed from Marmonce in the Levant, and anchoied 
in Aboukir Bay (March 1, 1801 ) On the 8th the disembarkation 
was effected in the face of the French, who had lined the sand- 
hills with troops and artillery , the heights were carried with 
the bayonet by the 23d, 40th, and 42nd regiments , and the 
enemy retreated to Alexandria A second bloody though 
partial encounter, on the 13th, hkewise terminated to the 
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idvantnge of the British, and Mcnoii, ■v\lio, like most of Ins 
tontcmponrics at that period, had hitherto greatly nndemted 
tlic Britisli land forces, ssas at length ns^akened to his danger, 
and nlo^ ed from Cairo ith all liis disposable force A general 
iction took place on the 21st, under thou alls of Alcvandria, 
and though the hra\e Ahercromb) uasmortalh arounded carlj 
in the battle, the stead} intre 2 ndit} of the British infantr} 
triumphed, after a dcsiicnito straggle, oaor the snperiorit} of 
their opponents in cavalry and artillery , and Mcnou, after 
losing 2000 men, directed a retreat on Alexandria 

315 ThobattloofAlcxandriauasthofirstdccisiaovictorygaineJ 
by the British over the arms of reaolutionar} France But its 
first results -were not aery dccisno and it was not till ho had 
been reinforced by 0000 Turks, that General Hutchinson (u ho 
succeeded Abcrcroinby in the command) drove the enemy from 
Bamictta and Rosetta Dissensions broke out amongthc French 
leaders, no longer controlled by the master genius of Buonaparte 
or Klcbcr and the capture of llamanich on the Rile (May 7) cut 
off the communication betu eon Alcvandna and the corps left 
under Belhard it Cairo The Viricr’s army in the mean time 
had again entered Egj pt, and, directed by British officers, gamed 
a victory near Cairo, and Bdhard, invested by the Allies 
in the capital, capitulated (Ma} 22) with nc.irly 14,000 troops 
and 320 heav}' guns, on condition of being convoyed to France 
The armament despatched under General Baird from Bombay 
had been delayed bv contrary winds , but they reached Cosscir, 
m Upper Egypt, early in July, and marching across the wilder- 
ness to Thebes, thence descended the Nile to Cairo, where the}’’ 
arrived on 10th August Thus, for the first time in the history 
of the world, the sable battalions of Hindosban, the swarthy 
Asiatics from the plains of the Euphrates, and the bluc-o} ed 
English from the shores of the Thames, met in arms at the foot 
of the Pyramids 

316 Menou had refused to be included in the capitulation of 
Cairo, and prepared to defend Alexandria, against w hich General 
Hutchinson moved m August, after the embarkation of Belhard 
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but the vigorous operatious of the British soon convinced him 
that resistance 'was hopeless and he } idded (Aug 31) on the 
same terms as those granted at Cairo Ten thousand men sub- 
mitted 'With him , and nearly 400 pieces of cannon, 'with immense 
military stores, fell into the hands of the British It had been 
also stipulated that the collection of antiquities, &c should be 
given up, but the artists and savans 'who had formed them 
threatened to destroy rather than surrender them, and General 
Hutchinson generously "waived the point The total amount of 
troops who capitulated in Egj'pt was upwards of 24,000, all 
veterans an astonishing success to have been achieved by a 
Bntish force which had hardly ever seen a shot fired, and which, 
6ven including the Indian auxiliaries, never amounted to the 
same numerical strength After the reduction of Alexandria, 
12,000 men, comprehending the Bombay army, ■weie left to 
secure the country — General Hutchinson returning with the 
rest to England 

317 An atrocious act of treachery on the part of the Capitan- 
Pasha, by which thiee out of seven Mamluke Beys, who had 
been invited to confer with him, lost their lives, was frustrated 
in part by the spirited interference of General Hutchinson, who 
obliged the Turkish commander to liberate the survivors But 
this brilliant cavalry had been ruined, and almost destroyed, in 
the contest with the French , and their chiefs, when left to their 
own resources, were utterly unable to resume then former ascen- 
dency The feudal sovereignty of the Mamlukes in Egypt was 
therefore ere long replaced by the effective rule of a Turkish 
pasha, who has in our days rendered it the seat of a powerful 
and virtually independent government But these remote con- 
sequences weie as yet unforeseen , and the rejoicings at Con- 
stantinople for the surrender of Alexandria were not less 
enthusiastic than at London, where the humiliation of France, 
on the element where she had so long been victorious, was 
hailed as a harbinger of the greater triumphs awaiting the 
British arms, if the enemy should carry into execution their 
long-threatened scheme of invasion 
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318 Dunng ill these tnnsictions, no efforts hid been spared 
hy Buonapirto to prcscr\o lus hold upon Eg^ pt, and a squidroii 
dcspitchcd for the purpn«c, tinder Admiral Ganthciumc, hid 
nude three scteral attempts to lind reinforcements and supplies 
it AJcKindria , hut had on each occision been foiled hv the 
1 igihincc of the British fleet In order to support this iltcmpt, 
the Spanish fleet at Cadi? hid been pliccd under the orders of 
the French idminl Biiminoir, ind three French ships under 
Liiiois ere to join them from Toulon These last t esscls, hou - 
cter, encountering si-v British ships under Sir dimes Siiimarcz, 
took refuge in the B ly of Algesin? , and here the British, pur- 
suing them close to the Si>inisli hittcnes, ivere repulsed (July 
C) with the loss of a 74 gun-ship, which grounded under their 
hre 1711110 the British w ere refitting it Gibriltir, the French 
ships w ere brought off from Algesinz bv the Spanish squadron 
from Cidi? , but is the combined force passed the Straits on the 
night of the 12th, thev w ere igim boldly assailed by the British, 
wlieniterriblocitistrophebcfoltwoSpanishthree-dcckcrs,which, 
attickingcach other bj mistake in the dark, both tookfirc and blew 
up w ith nearly their w hole crews The St Antoine, a 74, was cap- 
tured , and the rest, though severely handled, escaped into Cadiz 

319 About the same time an attack on Portugal, the tried 
allvof Britain, was made by Buonaparte m conjunction with 
Spam , not, as the French themsehes admit, that there was any 
real ground of complaint, bejond the wish to pro\ido an equi- 
valent, which might bo given up at the conclusion of peace, in 
exchange for the maritime conquests of Britain The ostensible 
object was to compel the court of Lisbon to separate itself from 
the British alliance Spain declared war on 3d March, and 
after the occupation of several frontier towns in Portugal by 
the Spaniards, a peace was signed, (Juno 6,) by which Portugal 
agreed to cede Olivonza to Sp un, and to shut her ports to the 
British flag The ratification of this treaty, however, was only 
purchased from France by an enormous pecuniary sacrifice, ex- 
torted by the appearance of a French army in Portugal 

320 Meanwhile Buonaparte, freed by the treaty of Lunovillc 
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from ail apprdiensioiis on the Contineni^ hent his whole attention 
TO the shores of Great Britain j and Bonlogne became the head- 
qnarteis of a nnmerons flotilla of gcn-boats, fiat-bottomed praam^ 
and other smnlT crafn desnned for the invasion of Britain. 
These preparations esdfed great alarm among the Bnnsh pnb- 
lic : and though the goTemment did not participate to the foil 
extent in the popular feelingi it was impossible to conceal the 
alarming fact that the same wind which was favonrable to the 
French chain the Brinsh cmisers in port , and a power- 
ful armament of hght vesels. nnder the command of Lord 
^Telsoiij was directed to attempt the desimcfion of the Bonlogne 
flotilla. The attack was made on the night of loth Angast , bnt 
the French vesel^ chain ed to eacb other and to the gronnd. 
forSSed with projecting pik^ and hoarding-nettings crowded 
with soldieia and lymg close nnder the batteries on shore, were 
wellnigh impregnable- the strength of the tide threw the 
diviaons of Bntirii boats ont of their order ; and after a despe- 
rate conflict of four hours, the assailants were repnlseo, with the 
loss of 172 men killed and wounded. 

32L But during all thse warlike demonstrations, negotiations 
for peace were in active progres ; the victories ofFrancebv land, 
and of Britain bv sea. Laving in truth left no common element 
on which war could be waged. The adjustment of the prdimi- 
naiies was dclaved during several months by the exorbitant 
pretensions of Frances wMch refused to abandon ^ypr. till the 
defeat of her troops in that country, by depnvmg her of all 
hope of retaining it by arms, fadhtated the arrangements : and 
at the moment when a mmonr bad gone forth that all hopes of 
peace were at an end, the people of both nations were tran^rted 
with joy by the annonncement that the prehminanes had been 
signed (Oct. 1) at Loudon. Thee article^ which were nearly 
the same as those of the deSnitire treaty, provided that the 
colonial conq^uests of Great Britain except Ceylon and TnnTdqdj 
should he given up , Egypt was to be restored to the Porte. Alalia 
to the Knights of St John, and the Cape to Holland ; the Roman 
and Keapohtan harbours were to be evacuated by the French, 
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and Porto Ferrajo by tbo British , the integrity of Portugal 
guaranteed , the Ionian Islands recognised as a republic , and a 
compensation for the loss of Holland provided for the house of 
Orange 

322 But notwithstanding the universal delight with Inch the 
termination of hostilities nas hailed by the inconsiderate popu- 
lace, there were many men of sagacity and foresight in Britain 
who stigmatised the conditions of the peace, and foretold that it 
could not bo of long continuance Ministers, ho\s over, were 
eventually supported by a majority of 276 to 20 in the Lower, 
and 122 to 16 in the Upper House , and the definitive treaty 
was signed at Amiens, 27th March 1802 Treaties had been 
concluded at the close of the preceding year between Franco on 
one Side, and Baiaria, Austria, and Bussia* rcspectiicly on the 
other , and the pacification of the world was thus, for the time, 
complete 

323 Such lias the termination of the first period of the war , 
and on calmly review ing the question, it is evident that the policy 
of the pacific party in Britain was well founded The govern- 
ment of the First Consul, as compared with those preceding it, 
was stable and regular , the reduction of the French military 
power was apparently hopeless , and the independence of Great 
Britain was secured by her own naval supremacy It was 
therefore indisputably the duty of government at least to put to 
the test the sincerity of the First Consul’s professions of modera- 
tion, and to conclude a war of which the burdens were heavy 
and certain, and the advantage remote Nor could the terms be 
justlj called discreditable to Great Britain, w hen she terminated 
a strife which had pro\ ed so disastrous to tlie greatest Continental 
states, with her constitution untouched, and without ceding a 
single acre which had belonged to her at its commencement , 
while her insular situation, and the energy of hei people, had 

* The ti-caty with Russia, signed on 8th October, contained some iin 
portant aeerei articles on mantinic law, the equilibrium to be preserved 
between the German powers, the loniin Islands, Ac, which were ulb 
inately the cause of the differences between France and Russia. 
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enabled her, during its continuance, to 'extend her commerce 
and resources to so unparalleled an extent, as to justify Mr Pitt’s 
observation, that the relative strength of the two powers was 
nearly the same at the end as at the beginning of the war 


VI Reconstruction of Society in France hy Buonaparte 

324 When Buonaparte, on his elevation to the consular throne, 
addressed himself to the herculean task of closing the wounds of 
the Bevolution, he found the bonds of society dissolved to an 
extent unexampled in the history of the world Not only the 
throne and the aristocracy, but the whole institutions of religion, 
law, commerce, and education, had been overturned Even 
the hospitals and charitable establishments had shared in the 
general wreck , commerce and manufactures were almost extinct , 
and the wealth which should have supported them had disap- 
peared The erection of a military despotism, therefore, was 
inevitable, and cannot justly be made a ground of reproach 
against Buonaparte the elements of constitutional freedom had 
been annihilated by the destniction of the upper classes the 
only method left to right the balance was to throw the sword 
into the scale The failure of all subsequent attempts to frame 
a constitutional monarchy m France proves that Buonaparte 
rightly appreciated its political condition 

326 The secret but indelible hatred of Buonaparte to the Jaco- 
bins was speedily manifested On 24th December 1800, while 
on his way to the opera, an attempt was made to assassinate 
him, by means of an infernal machine, intended to explode 
while his carriage passed it , but the rapidity with which his 
coachman drove anticipated by a moment the explosion, by 
which numerous persons were killed and wounded The con- 
spiracy originated, as was afterwards clearly proved, with the 
Royalists, and its contrivers, St Regent and Carbon, weie 
condemned and executed but Buonaparte persisted in ascribing 
It to the Jacobins, and eagerly sewed the pretext for indicting 
a deathblow on the remnant of that faction. In spite of the 
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resistance of some of the memhers of his Council, irho urged the 
total >vant of evidence, he dictated a decree, which was adopted 
hy the Senate, and forthwith carried into execution, for the 
transportation of not fewer than 130 persons Among these 
were several who had been engaged in the massacres of Septem- 
ber , also Rossignol, infamous for his cruelty in la Ycndce, and 
other noted Jacobins of the Convention, on whom, hv a just 
retribution, the arbitrary tjTanny they had so long exercised at 
length recoiled 

326 In order to familiarise the people with the aspect of 
royalty, the next step of Buonaparte was to exhibit to the Pari- 
sians (May 1801) the young King of Etruria, the title assumed 
by the Duke of Parma, on his acquisition of Tuscany at the peace 
of Lunoville The new ly-created monarch, with his young bride, 
an infanta of Spain, was entertained with extraordinary magni- 
ficence , and the Parisians pleased themselves with the idea that, 
like the Eoman senate, they could make and unmake kings 
At the same juncture, a great sensation was occasioned by tho 
appearance of a pamphlet entitled “Parallel between Cmsar, 
Cromwell, and Buonaparte,” m which the cause of monarchy 
and hereditary succession was strongly adaocated But this 
device was premature “ the pear,” as Buonaparte himsdf said, 
“was not yet ripe,” and in order to quiet popular suspicion, 
his brother Lucien, who was known to be the author, was sent 
into honourable exile as ambassador at Madrid 

327 The hsts of eligibility in the new constitution had been 
complained of as virtually instituting a new nobility, by 
concentrating all offices of importance in the five thousand 
notables of Prince — ^but Buonaparte soon took a more decided 
step in this direction, by the institution of the famous Legion of 
Honour No measure during tho consulate experienced so 
violent an opposition as this, which was viewed as subversive of 
all the principles of tho Bcvolution , and it was only by veiy 
slender majorities that it passed the legislative body, the Tri- 
bunate, and the Couneil of State It was carried, how ever, (Maj ) 
the inauguration of the members, both cii il and imhtary, was 
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conducted with great magnificence , and the -event proved the 
correctness of Buonaparte’s views The leading object of the 
Bevolution was the abolition of hereditary not personal honours , 
and the Legion of Honour, to which the humblest might 
aspire, became in the highest degree useful and popular At 
the same time (May 8) the consulship of Buonaparte was pro- 
longed for ten years— a measure which passed almost unnoticed 
by the people at large 

328 But all these changes sinkinto insignificancewhen compar- 
ed with the great step of re-estabhshing the Catholic rehgion The 
irreligion of ten years had completed the prostration of Christi- 
anity , many of the churches had been pulled doira , and while 
a small number in Fans listened to the fanciful reveries of the 
Theophilanthropists, the great majonty of the nation, educated 
without religion, lived altogether without God in the world 
Buonaparte, though not a fanatic nor even a believer, clearly saw 
that this state was incompatible with a regular government 
and a negotiation was opened with the Pope, which, after many 
delays and difficulties, ended m the conclusion of a cmcordat, 
6th July 1801, which, after some opposition from the legislature, 
became law on 2d April 1802 Ten archbishops, fifty bishops, 
and a competent number of parish priests, paid by the state, 
were appointed , and the subordination of the Gallican church 
to the government of its own country, as well as its practical 
mdependencc of the papal authority, was carefully provided for 
On 11th April 1802, mass was celebrated with great pomp in 
Hotre-Dame by the Archbishop of Pans, m the presence of the 
First Consul and his court , but many of the military chiefs 
positively refused to attend, and the contemptuous dissatisfaction 
of the army was openly manifested The peasants of the rural 
districts, however, hailed with delight the re-establishment of the 
priests, and the restoration of Sunday as a day of rest and i 
prodigious moral effect was produced throughout Europe by the 
voluntary return of France to the Christian faith TJie horror 
with which the Revolution had been hitherto regarded was 
sensibly diminished , and the Emperor of Germany, and other 
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sovereigns, puLliclj expressed tlicir eongratulations on tins 
auspicious event 

329 Connected vritli the revival of religion w ere the measures 
in favour of the emigrants, who amounted to near 100,000— "a 
numher,” said Buonaparte, " enough to how ilder one ” But hy 
a decree of 26th November 1800, this melancholy list w ns div ided 
into two classes, from the first and most numerous of which the 
prohibition was removed They returned, therefore, in crowds , 
and on 29th April 1802, a general amnesty was published, from 
wdiich only about a thousand were cveepted It had originally 
boon the generous design of Buonaparte to restore to the pro- 
prietors the whole of tho confiscated property which had not 
been alienated , but this was vehemently opposed in tho Council 
of State, and was found practicable only to a limited extent 
From a report of the minister B.amcl, it appeared that, before 
1801, national domains had been sold to the enormous amount 
of X100,000,000 , and that there icmained unsold to tho value of 
£28,000,000 The restitution of the great mass of the confiscated 
estates, at the expense of tho four millions of petty proprietors 
among whom they were now divided, was manifestly impossible 
and the consequent want of a landed aristocracy to maintain 
tho balance between the people and the executive, has been ever 
since felt as the irreparable want in tho French government 
All attempts to establish a constitutional throne, or establish 
freedom on a durable basis, have failed from the absence of 
that element — a want which, in tho prophetic words of Biiona- 
paite himself, “will long perpetuate the misfortunes and agony 
of unhappy France” 

330 Among tho other measures of reoi ganisation which mark- 
ed this period, was tho establishment of an endowed sjstem of 
public instruction, to replace the schools which had disappeared 
during the revolutionary wreck A naval conscription was also 
resolved upon, (Oct 4, 1702 ,) and tho Bcolo Militairc for tho 
instruction of young officers, was remodelled and extended Tho 
projects of Buonaparte for tho administration and improvement 
of the colonies wore marked by tho same comprehensive sagacity 
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which distinguished his domestic leforms, hut the speedy ire- 
newal of the war prevented their being earned into effect The 
inequality of the cadastre^ or scale of valuation for the land-tax, 
also attracted the attention of government The amount of this 
burden was nearly twenty per cent on the net product of agri- 
cultural labour, which had hitherto been levied alm ost at the 
arbitrary will of the surveyors Buonaparte attempted to 
remedy the evil by laying the valuation, not on parcels of 
ground, but on masses of the same kind of cultivation , but 
this principle, though apparently equitable, was found by ex- 
perience equally oppressive with the old plan , and the cadastre 
continues, to the present day, the subject of loud and well- 
founded complaints 

331 In the midst of these great designs, however, Buonaparte 
experienced much annoyance from the harangues of the orators 
of the Tribunate, in their discussions with the Council of State 
The displeasure of the republicans in the former body was vehe- 
mently loused by the application to the French of the term 
subjects instead of atzsens, in the tieaty wath Bussia, and the 
transference of the municipal police and the power of ai resting 
individuals from the ju^cs de pais elected by the people, to a 
small number of judges appointed by government, awakened a 
still more strenuous opposition, and was with difl5culty passed 
into a law Buonapaite thenceforward resolved on destroying 
the powers of the Tribunate, the only branch of the government 
where fiecdom and publicity of discussion still existed, but 
this important change was deferred till he became Fust Consul 
for life — an event not long deferred 

332 It was evident, in fact, to every impartial spectator, that 
France, with her vast revenues, powerful army, and corrupt man- 
ners, placed moreover as she was m the midst of the great military 
monarchies of Europe, could exist only under a monarchy — and 
that Buonaparte had no alternative between restoring the Boui- 
bons, and founding a new dj nasty in his ow n person and family 
The efforts made to spread monarchical ideas were incessant , 
but the first attempts to make lum Consul for life failed from 
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the opposition of some -n ho ■« crc not in the secret on the second 
proposition, registers were opened in tho communes for the votes 
of the people, ntid tho result "wns mnounced bj the senate, 
(Aug 2, 1602) Of 3,057,885 citircns silio h id voted, 3,308,259 
were in the affirraatue — a most remarkable proof of the imm- 
cihlc desire for the tranquillity of a despotism Inch had suc- 
ceeded revolutionary convnlbion With each addition to Buona- 
parte’s aiitlioritj, the funds had risen — as low as eight heforo 
the ISth Brainaire, after the consulship for life they reached 
fifty two an instnictnc lesson, ulicn compared uitli the rise 
of thirty per cent on the day of Ketker’s restoration to the min- 
istry, of the difTcrciico hctuccn the anticipation and c\pcricncc 
of a revolution 

333 Important changes m the constitution followed tlieTn- 
Imnato u is rendered a nullity by being reduced from 100 to 50 
members tho legislative body a as reduced to 258 members, di- 
a idcd into five sections, one of w Inch a as renew cd annually the 
Senate received tho power to dissolve tho Tribunate and the 
legislative bodv, and tho Fimt Consul received tho nght to 
nominate luti successor The consulship for life gave great satis- 
faction in tho European capitals, where it was viewed as an 
assurance of steadj government, under thcfirmandablcgiudanco 
of Buonaparte Pans was filled w ith a v ast influx of foreigners, 
chiefly British and Bussians, Who dazrlcd the people by the 
brilliancy of their equipages and liveries, and contemplated 
wuth wonder and admiration the matchless treasures of art 
collected in the French metropolis from the vanquished states 
of the south The eyes of tho mob were feasted by splendid 
reviews in the Place Carrousel, while tho higher classes of 
citizens were captivated by the magnificence of tho consular 
court, which already rivalled the most sumptuous displaj of 
royalty 

334 Among the events of this penod may be marked tho sup- 
pression of the ministry of police — a measure believed to have 
been dictated bj the apprehensions of the First Consul at the im- 
mense pow er thus vested in the dangerous hands of Foiichfi — and 
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,1 proposal of Buonaparte to Loms XVIII (then living at Konigs- 
berg under the title of Count de Lille,) to renounce his preten- 
sions and receive an Italian principality an offer refused by the 
exile with a dignity worthy the race whence he sprung It 
was now also that Buonaparte, aided by the most distinguished 
lawyers of France, commenced his great undertaking of the Gtnl 
Code, on which ho himself truly said “ that his fame would rest 
more than on all his victories,” and which has m truth survived 
.ill the other achievements of his genius, and now forms the 
basis of the jurispiudence of half Europe During the discus- 
sions on these legislative reforms, the sagacity of Buonaparte, and 
the facility with which his intellect grasped and analysed the 
most abstract questions of civil right, astonished the counsellors 
who had been accustoned to contemplate only his militaiy clia- 
r.icter and never did the varied powers and prodigious capacity 
of his mind appear in such brilliant colours as on this occasion. 
On two important points, however— the laws of succession and 
marriage — he found the popular feeling so strong that the levolu- 
tionaiy enactments were left almost unaltered The nghts of 
primogeniture, and the distinctions between landed and movable 
property, were nullified, and the inheritance equally divided 
among all in the same degree of relationship, — an enactment 
which, by the immense subdivision resulting from it, and the 
consequent impossibility of the rise of an hereditary class 
between the throne and the peasant, must ever prove adverse to 
the establishment of constitutional freedom The facility of 
divorce was another relic of revolutionary licentiousness, which 
it was found impracticable to abolish 
335 Thus, in the first four years of the consulship, « the First 
Consul had succeeded in uniting all the parties who divided 
Fnince , 30,000 emigrant families were restored to their country, 
the altars were rais6d from the dust , and immense pubhc works 
gave bread to all those thrown out of employ by the preceding 
convulsions ” The internal and financial prosperity was mean- 
while daily increasing , chambers of commerce were founded in 
all the chief cities , the Hotel des Invahdes was reorganised on 
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a more extensive scale, to meet the immense demands on its 
'benevoloiico , a great anilitary school was founded at rontain- 
bleaii, and an aCiidem} for civil and commercial instruction at 
Compi6gne The aspect and saluhntj of Pans was improved hy 
the erection of numerous fountains, the water for which avas 
supplied h} the opening of thoCinal d’Ourcq, while the vast 
works undertaken at the various seaports, proved that Buona- 
parte had not yet abandoned the hope of wresting from Great 
Britain the sceptre of the ocean 

VII — Revolt of St Domingo — affiliated repuUtes reoigamscd— 

, rupture leiween Fiance and Britain 

336 In the midst of the uniicrsal exultation and unlimited 
hopes for the future, which were conceived both bj'^goA'eninients 
and people m Europe at the peace of Amiens, the indefatigable 
mind of the First Consul was not for a moment idle Arrived 
at the pinnacle of military glory, ho turned Ins attention to the 
recovery of the French colonies, as the only means for the per- 
manent restoration of naval power , and an immense expedition 
was fitted out for the rcconqucst of St Domingo — a magnificent 
possession, which had been lost by tho reckless innovtations of 
the Constituent Assembly 

337 St Domingo is the largest, except Cuba, of all the West 
India islands, being about 300 miles in length, by 90 in mean 
breadth Before 1789, it had been dn idcd between tho Spaniards 
and French , the French portion, though tho smaller, being in- 
comparably more fei tile than the other, and raising more colonial 
produce than all tho British VTcst India islands together Its 
exports amounted to the enormous value of nearly ^7,000,000,and 
its imports from the parent state to £10,000,000 One thousand 
SIX hundred ships and 27,000 sailors were employed m tins vast 
commerce, which was the chief suppoit of the Fiench mercantile 
navy The population, as usual in that part of tho world, was 
mixed, consisting of 40,000 whites, 60,000 mulattoes, and not few cr 
than 500,000 negro slaves Such was the flourishing state of this 
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noble colony, "when the decree of the Constituent Assembly 
(Maicli 8, 1790) for the formation of a colonial legislature, 
awakened the smouldering jealousies of the whites and mulattoes, 
the former of whom claimed the exclusive right of voting, while 
the latter strenuously asserted their equal title and the 
negroes, not less imbued with the new doctrines, secretly formed 
the piojeet of lidding themselves of both On the night of 30th 
September 1791, the revolt broke out at once in everv quarter 
the plantations w ere everywhere consigned to the flames, and 
the planteis compelled to take refuge in the ton us from the fury 
of the insurgents, who sawed their prisoners asunder, and maiched 
w itli infants transfixed on their lances instead of standards The 
mulattoes, though not always siding with the negroes, were 
equally hostile to the whites and when three delegates of the 
Conieution, with 3000 troops, arrived in November 1791, they 
found Cape Town blockaded by the slaves, under their celebrated 
leadci, Toussaint Louvertuie 

338 In spite, howevei, of the oiders from the mother-country, 
the colonial legislature refused to make any concession even to 
the mulattoes , while the Assembly at Pans, stimulated by the 
frantic haiangues of the Society of Friends of the Blacks, sent 
out three new commissioners, Arthaux,Santhonax, and Polveiel, 
aimed with unlimited powers, (May 1793 ) Their first measures 
weie to pioclaim freedom to the blacks, and to turn the engines 
of Jacobin proscription against the planters , but in the midst 
of a bloody tdinult betAvcen the mulattoes and the sailors of 
the fleet, Cape Town was surprised, sacked, and burnt (June 20) 
by the ncgiocs, uho massacred 30,000 of the inhabitants The 
ncgio chief, Toussaint, though still professing himself a subject 
of Fiance, became now the actual ruler of the island, andrepnlsed 
an attempt of the British (1794) to gain a footing theic A second 
fill IOU6, civil u ai bctu cen the mulattoes and negroes ended in the 
almost total cxteiraination of the former and the conquest of 
the Spanish portion (1800) completed his ascendency Under his 
seiere but judicious sway, the prosperity of St Domingo rapidly 
revived , the negroes were compelled to cultivate the lands, 
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which were allotted among the military chiefs, and subordination 
and order were preserved by an army of 20,000 men 

339 But though Toussainthad been confirmed in his command 
by Buonapaite, the continuance of his rule was far from agreeable 
to the First Consul, who perceived that the feeling of indepen- 
dence had taken root , and the nomination of Toussaint by the 
chiefs of St Domingo as President for life, which was announced 
to him at the moment of the peace of Amiens, showed him that 
no time was to be lost in reasserting the supremac) of Franca 
An immense armament, the greatest ever yet sent from Europe 
to the New W orld, was accordingly fitted out Thirty-five ships 
of the line, with 21 frigates and numerous transports, received on 
board an army of 21,000 men, commanded in chief by Le Clerc, 
the brother-in-law of Buonaparte, and under him bv Eochambeau, 
Bichepanse, Lapoype, &c — ^both officers and men being prin- 
cipally selected, doubtless not without design, from the army 
of the Rhine, formerly commanded by Moreau, rather than 
from the personal followers of Buonaparte The fieet reached St 
Domingo early in 1802 , and Toussaint, though deprived by the 
late peace of the succour which he had expected from the 
British in J amaica, resolutely prepared for defence Cape Town, 
where the invaders landed, was burned by the blacks before their 
retreat , and a desperate warfare ensued in the impenetrable 
ind vroody mountain-ridgcs in the centre of the island But 
though the savage bravery of the negroes more than once obtained 
important advantages, the contest was too unequal to continue , 
the ablest of the black general^ Ghristophe, Dessahnes, and 
Maurepas, successively submitted , and Toussaint, left unsup- 
ported, was forced to yield But in two months after the pacifi- 
cation, the illustrious African was treacherously seized by order 
of Lo Clerc, and sent to France, where he shortly after died in 
confinement at the sequestered castle of Joux, in the Jun, 
■whether by natural or violent means is unknown 

340 Meanwhile the formalre-cstabhshmentof slavery atGuado- 
loupe, where the blacks had also gained the ascendant, awakened 
universal alarm in St Domingo, being viewed as an earnest of 
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the fate reserved for those m that island , and a fresh general 
revolt broke out in October 1802 The French troops, reduced 
to 8000 hy the ravages of the sword and the yellow-fever, were 
concentrated about Cape Town and Poit-au-Pnnce, hut Le Clerc 
soon fell a victim to the epidemic, which had already proved 
£ital to Richepanse and others of his best officers , and the mili- 
tary talents of Eochamheau, who succeeded to the command, 
were neutralised by the violence and injustice of his civil govern- 
ment The French cause was rapidly declining, when the death- 
blow was given to it by the rupture of the peace of Amiens 
Arms and ammunition were now supplied by the British to the 
insurgents, the different French posts, blockaded by the negroes 
by land, and the British by sea, were successively reduced , and 
so complete was the destruction of this ill-fated expedition, that 
of 35,000, including reinforcements, scarcely 7000 ever returned 
to France Since this period St Domingo has been nominally 
independent, but the changes of its government, and the present 
condition of the inhabitants, are foreign to our subject 
341 But though the ambitious designs of the First Consul were 
unsuccessful an the western hemisphere, the preliminaries of 
Amiens were scarcely signed, when he proceeded to rivet the 
yoke on the affiliated republics, the absolute independence of 
winch had been guaranteed by the peace of Luneville In Sep- 
tember 1801, a fresh constitution, composed of a legislative body 
of thirty-fiv^ and a council of state of twelve members, with a 
president changing every three months, was imposed, at the 
point of the bayonet, upon Holland , and at the end of the same 
year, the Cisalpine (now called the Italian) Republic was again 
remodelled by an Assembly of Deputies, which met (Dec 31) at 
Lyons Buonaparte, of couise, became president of the republic, 
and nominated Count Melzi, a great proprietor in Lombardy, 
and a man of high talents and character, as his vice-president , 
while the election of the seventy-five members who w'ere to 
compose the legislativebody was vested in three electoral colleges, 
of proprietors, members of the learned professions, and merchants 
The incorporation of Piedmont with France, by a simple decree, 
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(Sept 11, 1802,) and the occnpalton of Pirma and Placentia, 
completed the French .isccndentj in Northern Italj , and its 
subjection was further «ecurcd by the construction of the splen- 
did roads o\er Mont Cents and the Simplon, ivliich -nas finished 
in three jc.irs, and avhich afforded facilities at all times for the 
passage of the Alps by an army 
342 During theso tmnsactions, the subject of the indemtnltes, 
•ulndi by the treat) of Luncvillc m ere to be provided for the 
German princes dispossessed by the evtcnsion of Frinco to the 
Rhine, avtis gi\ ing rise to a chement discussions Tiic method by 
avhich this ai is to be accomplished a\as princip,i11a the scculan~ 
sahmi of the ecclesiastical sovereignties — m other aaords, the 
spoliation of the diurcli, in order to find cquiaalents for the con- 
quests of France , but the partition aaas not so easily arnnged 
The sea on a ears’ discrcditible neutrality of Prussia aa as rea\ irdcd 
bj tlio avarm support of her claims by Franco, \a itli a\ liith Russia 
(in pursuance of the secret treat) of 1801) acted in concert, 
and she caontuall) acquired the bishoprics of Paderborn and 
Hildesheim, avith other cities and abbacies, to the amount of 
more than four times aahat sho had lost on tho left bank of the 
Rhine, and largo shaics of the spoils avere allotted to Baa ana 
and Wurtemberg The interests of Austria, in the first place, 
bad been almost avholl)’’ oa erlooked , and though tho Emperor, 
as head of the Germanic body, had appointed a conference at 
Ratisbon in August for tho settlement of tho indemnitic<i, tho 
different powers a\ ere proceeding (in disregard of tho Imperial 
mandate) to occupy the districts assigned to them in tho secret 
treaties, when Austria boldly interposed by t.ilving military 
possession of Passau, aa hich tho Elector of Baa ana aaas on tho 
point of appropriating An angry correspondence ensued , but 
tho spirited conduct of Austiia had its effect — tho conferences 
aa'ere opened it Ratisbon , and tho Emperor rccciaed the 
bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, die , as a compensation for the 
territories aahich he resigned, and for tho loss of Tuscany by 
his brother Tho arrangements were finally confirmed (Feb 
23, 1803) by tho Diet , and thus was formally acknoaa lodged the 
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pnnciple of indemnifying belligerents for their losses, at the 
expense not of the vanquished, but of the neutral and weaker 
powers which had taken no part in the contest All ideas of 
international right ivere thus overturned it became evident that 
neutiality was now the most peiilous of all courses for a weak 
state, ns no one was thus interested in its preseivation , and all 
Europe prepared to follow the banner of one or the other rival 
interests 

343 During these disputes, Buonapai te had leisure to prosecute 
his ambitious designs regarding Switzerland, in which, from the 
different races of its inhabitants, Fiench, Italian, and German, 
and the extraordinary variety of climate, soil, and manners 
within its boundaries, the rule of a single central democratic 
government was especially vexatious The oligarchies of Seine 
and Zurich, and the peasants of the Forest Cantons, alike regretted 
the ancient federal system, in which each canton had the power 
of internal legislation for its own peculiar exigencies , and dur- 
ing the four disastious years following the forcible imposition 
of the new constitution by Fiench bayonets, the country had 
been distracted by endless intrigues and internal dissensions The 
partisans of the old regime were headed by Aloys Beding, chief 
of the canton of Schwytz , and his viev s were not discounte- 
nanced by Buonaparte, who wished to see a system established 
more in harmony with the monarchical institutions vrhich he 
was lestormg at Pans A counter-revolution was at length 
(Oct 28, 1801) effected at Berne, and Beding became the head of 
a new piovisional government , but neither Buonaparte, nor 
either of the contending parties in Switzerland, were satisfied 
with the constitution now promulgated (Feb 17, 1802 ,) and it 
was superseded in May by one framed by Buonaparte himself, 
in which the executive was vested in a Landamman with two 
lieutenants, appointed for nine years, with a senate which pro- 
posed laws, and a diet which sanctioned them This consti- 
tution, though rejected by the lesser cantons, was accepted by the 
aristocratic ones , and after its proclamation, the French army 
of occupation v as at length withdrawn 
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344 Its departure ■was instantly followed Tjy the revolt of the 
Forest Cantons under Reding (Aug,) with the view of restor- 
ing the old order of things The mountaineers were every- 
where victonous , and the members of the new government 
were preparing to take refuge in France, when Buonaparte (Oct 4) 
addressed to the Swiss, tlirough his aide-de-camp Rapp, a pro- 
clamation announcing his intention of mterfenng to adjust their 
differences In vam was the aid of Austria and the other powers 
invoked against this violation of the treaty of LnneviUe, -nhich 
had guaranteed to them the liberty of choosing their own 
government Ney, entering the country ■with 20,000 men, 
speedily disarmed aU opposition, and fifty-six deputies were 
summoned^to Pans, to receive the law from the First Consul 
Buonaparte had been reduced to the use of open violence by the 
failure of his hopes that one of the contending parties would, 
voluntarily invoke his mediation but his subsequent conduct 
was marked by unusual moderation , and the constitution, as 
finally settled, (Act of mediation, Feb 19, 1803,) was devised with 
admirable wisdom and equity Switzerland was again divided 
into nineteen cantons, but the subjection of one to another ■was 
abrogated, aU exclusive pri'nleges were abolished, and the 
Yalais became a separate republic The chief magistrate of 
six of the principal cantons, in turn, was Landamman for the 
year , and the Diet sat year by year at their chief to-wns The 
neutrality of S'witzerland was allowed, and the existing contin- 
gent of 25,000 men exchanged for a levy of sixteen regiments to 
be taken into French pay Still deep mdignation was excited 
through Europe by these arbitrary proceedmgs , and the con- 
tinued occupation of Holland by French tioops showed that the 
treaty of Luncville was equaRy a dead letter m regard to the 
Batavian republic 

345 During these important events on the Continent, Great 
Britam was tasting the blessings and tranquiUity of peace Her 
industrv and financts prospered to an extraordinary degree the 
cessation of the income-tax conferred comparative affluence on the 
middle classes , and the extinction of the national debt was con- 
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fidently anticipated from the operation of tlie^sinking fund, non' 
relieved from the counteracting operation of annual loans But 
these flattering prospects were of short duration Independent 
of the jealousy felt in Britain at the Continental encroachments 
of Buonaparte, several causes of irritation soon grew up to impair 
the good understanding of the two governments The first of 
these was the asperity with which the Pirst Consul was attacked 
in the English newspapers, particularly the French journals 
published in Bondon , and so deeply was Buonaparte stung by 
these lampoons, that his minister m London was instructed to 
make a formal demand for their suppression , and at the same 
time to require that the Bourbon princes resident in Britain, 
as well as Georges Cadouhal and his Chouan associates, should 
be sent out of the country. Th^e extravagant demands, involv- 
ing the abandonment of the habeas corpus and the liberty of the 
press, were of course refused , and the fact of their having been 
advanced, only shows Buonaparte’s utter ignorance of the action of 
a free government But, to remove all grounds for complaint an 
action for a hbel on the First Consul was brought against Peltiei, 
the editor of the most obnoxious of the French journals He 
was found guilty, notwithstanding a splendid display of eloquence 
in his defence by Sir James Mackintosh , but the breakmg out 
of the war prevented his being brought up for judgment 
346 But more important grounds of iquarrel were soon found 
to widen the breach The French insisted on the evacuation 
of Malta, Egypt, and the Cape, to which Great Britam refused to 
accede till the stipulations of the peace of LuneviUe had been 
fulfilled by France while the mission of Colonel Sebastiam to 
the Levant, to inquire into the state of Egypt and Syria, proved 
that the F irst Consul was far from having abandoned his schemes 
of Oriental conquest An angry diplomatic correspondence 
ensued , and in an interview with the British ambassador. Lord 
Whitwoith, (Feb 21, 1803,) the wrath of Buonaparte broke out 
with unrestrained violence Without denying his designs on 
pti w Inch, he sud, “ must soonct or later belong to France" he 
insisted on the instant evacuation of Malta as the only means of 
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preserving peac^ and lield out vehement menaces of invading 
Britain in case of a renewal of the war “I know,” he ex- 
claimed, “ that myself and great part of the expedition will pro- 
bably go to the bottom, but 1 am determined to make the 
attempt France, with an army of 480,000 men, and 

England, with a fleet which is mistress of the seas, migh^ if they 
understood each other, govern the world, but by their strife they 
will overturn it” Hostile preparations w'cre now commenced 
on both sides , and a message of the King to parliament, in 
which the probability of war was alluded to, produced a second 
ebullition of Buonaparte against Lord Whitworth, in which the 
vehemence of his temper lost sight of all restraints of courtesy or 
decency The negotiations, however, were still kept open for 
nearly two months , but Malta on the one hand, and Holland 
and Switrerland on the other, proved insuperable obstacles to an 
arrangement , and on 12th May Lord Whitworth demanded his 
passports The declaration of war was followed, on the part of 
Buonaparte, by the arrest of all the British travelling in France, 
to the number of above 10,000, mostly of the highei ranks — an 
act of unnecessary barbarity, which he attempted to justify by 
alleging the seizure of some French merchant vessels previous 
to the formal declaration of war, but which more than anything 
else excited the subsequent inveterate hostility against Inm m 
the public mind of Great Britain 
347 In the parliamentary debates which followed, tho most 
remarkable feature was tho altered tone of the Opposition France 
had now lost the support of the demociatic party throughout 
Europe, and stood forth merely as a threatening and conquering 
military power The preservation of our independence and 
national honour was felt to be at stake , and though Mr Fox and 
Ml Wilberforce blamed the haste with which tho negotiations 
had at last been broken ofi^ the war was approved in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 398 to 67, and in the Lords by 142 to 
10 The soundness of the British policy at this period has since 
been established by the admissions of Buonaparte himself His 
design, as he has told u^ was to have remained at peace with 
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Britain for six or eight years , to have annually built twenty 
or twenty-fivo ships of the line , and not to have throw down 
the gauntlet till he had eighty oi a hundred sail in the Channel 
ports, to cover the passage of the invading army “ When thus,” 
said he, “ England, depiived of the advantages of her insular 
situation, came to wrestle hand to hand with France, she must 
have fallen A nation with a population of seventeen millions 
must in the end sink before one which commands the resources 
of forty” 

VIII Renewal ofJioshltties — Buptme between Spam and Britain 

348 Nevei did the ancient rivalry of France and Britain break 
forth with more vehemence than on the renewal of the war, 
after the peace of Amiens The French, deeming themselves 
invincible on land, anticipated, in the conquest of Britain, the 
removal of the last obstacle to their universal dominion , while 
the British, indignantly hulling back the defiance, lefeired to 
their recent triumphs in Egypt as an earnest of vittoiies yet to 
be obtained The animosity of the governments was warmly 
supported by the patriotism and passions of the people, and both 
entered with heart and soul into the contest 

349 The first military operation of the French was the occupa- 
tion of Hanover, which was invaded *by the corps of Mortier, 
(May 26 ) The Hanoverian army, aftei a fruitless attempt at 
resistance, was disbanded, (most of the men afterwards foimmg 
the German Legion in the Biitish service ,) while the French, in 
spite of all reclamations, occupied the free cities of Bremen and 
Hamburg, and forcibly closed the Elbe and Wesei against Bri- 
tish commerce The Fiench troops, under St Cyi, at the same 
time extended themselves thioughout Italy , Taientum and 
Leghorn were seized, and the British merchandise in their ports 
confiscated , and by a decree on 23d June, any vessel coming 
from, or which had touched at, a British port, was declared liable 
to seizure Thus commenced the virulent strife so long main- 
Uiiied against the trade of Britain , while gigantic pieparations 

o 
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for invasion \^crc set on foot on the shores of the Channel Tho 
public spirit of Franco was ardently enlisted in the attempt 
the departments vied inth each other in contributing vessels, 
money, and cannon , and t!ic harbour of Boulogne, where the 
central rendc7\ous was fi\cd,wns deepened, extended, and forti- 
fied with immense works, by the labour of tho soldiers From 
Brest to tho Tc\el, every port was Idled with praams, flat-bot- 
tomed gun-boats, and other small craft, which, whenever the 
British cruisers were blow n off their stations by contrary w luds, 
crept along shore to the general point of assemblage , ind in- 
numerable transports were collected for the reception of tho 
stores and nmni,umtion Tho design of Buonaparte, for cov eriiig 
the passage of these forces, has been declared bv himself the most 
profound and nicely calculated which he ever formed Tho 
squadrons from tho Spanish and Mediterranean ports were to 
have effected a general junction in the West Indies they were 
then, returning with combined forces to Europe, to have raised 
successively the blockade of Bochfort, Brest, «bc , and, by their 
union with tho fleets in those harbours, to have formed an irre- 
sistible armament, under cover of which the flotilla might effect 
tho passage of the Channel It w ill appear in tho sequel how 
nearly this vast design succeeded, and how littlo the British 
w ore aware, of the quarter whence danger really threatened 
them 

350 To supply the military force necessary, tho conscription 
was enforced with such rigour that the price of a substitute rose 
to ,£600 , and during the rest of Napoleon’s reign, never less 
than half, sometimes nearly the w hole of the youth of France, as 
they annually attained manhood, vv ere absorbed into tho ranks 
Auxiliary corps were exacted from Switzerland ind Italy and 
by treaties w ith Spain, (Oct 19,) and Portugal, (Dec 26,) the for- 
mer pow er was compelled to paj an annual subsidy of £2,880,000, 
and the latter one of £640,000, during tho continuance of the 
war Louisiana, recently acquired from Spain, had been sold to 
the United States for £3,200,000, as soon as tho maritime war 
made its retention by France hopeless The revenue of France 
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for the year amounted to £23,000,000 , and thus a regular army 
of 420,000 was kept on foot, 150, OOt) of whom were destined foi 
the invasion of Great Britain 

361 But nothing daunted were the British government or 
people by this formidable array Fifty thousand men were added 
to the regular army , and in a few weeks 300,000 volunteers were 
enrolled, armed, and disciphned, thus superseding the necessity 
for a compulsory In the general enthusiasm, even 

the voice of faction was stilled — ^Whigs and Tories stood side by 
side in the ranks From being a war of opinions, it had now be- 
come a wjir of nations Immense exertions were made for restor- 
ing the navy (which the ill-judged economy of the two preceding 
years had suffered to become dilapidated) to its former efficiency , 
war-taves were imposed to the amount of £12,660,000, and 
a loan of £12,000,000 was contracted An abortive attempt 
at insurrection in Dublin, (July 23,) in which the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Kilwarden) was brutally murdered by the mob, 
was suppressed without difficulty, and the leaders, Emmet and 
Bussell, executed , and a revolutionary fanatic, named Colonel 
Despard, who had made a frantic attempt on the life of the King, 
underwent the same fate in London 

352 The naval operations of the year 1803 were, however, 
V chiefly confined to the capture of most of the French "West India 
islands, and gallant but unimportant attacks on the squadrons of 
small craft proceeding to Boulogne The attack on the China fleet 
in the Indian Sea, by a small French naval force under Admiral 
Linois, was repulsed with loss by these merchant vessels, (Feb 
15, 1804,) undei command of the gallant Commodore Dance — an 
exploit which preserved property to the amount of £1,500,000, 
and excited the greatest satisfaction through the nation Suri- 
nam was taken (May 3) by Sir Samuel Hood and the land 
forces for the year were raised to 300,000 men, besides 340,000 

volunteers, and 100,000 seamen and marines for the navy the 

total expenditure amounting to no less than £63,000,000 But 
the inadequate amount of the service rendered by these immense 
forces joined to the decay which (under the delusion of a 
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•wretched economy) had been suffered to take place in the navy 
during the peace, began to excite a general feeling of despondency 
in the nation , and it became evident that the ministers, however 
individually talented or respectable, did not, as a body, possess 
either the domestic or foreign influence requisite for the crisis 
An illness of the King, (Feb ,) partaking of the mental malady 
•which had fifteen years before afflicted him, augmented the panic 
A coalition was formed between the "Whigs and Tories , and the 
ministers resigned on the 12th of May The new administration, 
however, was composed wholly of Tories, the King having per- 
sonal objections to Mr Fox, and several of the late ministry 
remained in office Mr Fitt became first loid of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer , Lord Harrowby, foreign sec- 
retary , and Lord Melville, first lord of the admiralty — ^in which 
office his ability and energy speedily shone conspicuous, in the 
restoration of the navy from the state of unexampled decrepitude 
into which the miserable parsimony of his predecessors had 
thrown it , while the political combinations of Mr Pitt ere long 
.succeeded in resuscitating on the Continent the torpid spirit of 
resistance to France 

353 In the matter of the German indemnities, as has been 
noticed, theEmperor Alexander had strongly supported the policy 
of Buonaparte , and he had attempted, though in vain, to mediate 
between France and Great Britain But the occupation of Han- 
over and Northern Germany gave great umbrage to Russia , and 
the mutual exasperation was so rapidly inflamed bv minor differ- 
ences, that, before the end of 1803, M Markoff was recalled from 
Pans, leaving only M d’Oubril as charg&-d^ affaires Prussia, 
which had at first warmly seconded the remonstrances of Russia, 
as to Hanover and Hamburg, was gained over by a hint of her 
ultimately acqumngthe former territory , aud matters were in this 
state at the execution of the Duke d’Enghein (p 219 ) The court 
of St Petersburg, m its notes both to the Diet at Ratisbon and 
the cabinet of the Tuilories, expressed without reserve its horror 
and indignation at this atrocious deed , and the correspondence 
of the two courts began to assume an aspect of direct hostility , 
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■while the French ministers in vam endeavoured to obtain a set- 
off, by falsely representing some steps for a counter-revolution 
in France, taken by Mr Drake and Mr Spencer Smith — ^tbo Bri- 
tish residents at the courts of Bavaria and Wui temberg— as having 
for their real object the assassination of the First Consul At 
length (July 21, 1804) a most important note was presented by 
M d’Oubril, m which, after recapitulating the recent aggressions 
and encroachments of France, a formal requisition was made for 
the evacuation of Naples and Northern Germany, and the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of an indemnity for the King of Sardinia 
As the answer of Talleyrand was unsatisfactory, M d’Oubril 
quitted Pans , and it was evident that the open declaration of 
war was only postponed for 'a favourable opportunity 

354 Austria, meanwhile, silently occupied in repairing her 
losses and recruiting her army, persevered in a system of pacifac 
neutrality The violation of the territory of the empire in the 
seizure of the Duke d’Enghien was passed over without notice , 
and the assumption of the Impenal title by Buonaparte, (p 222,) 
which Eussia refused to recognise was acceded to without ap- 
parent repugnance At Berlin, though Haugwitz had now been 
supplanted m the chief diiection of affairs by Count Hardenberg, 
a statesman decidedly hostile to revolutionary pimciples, the 
same temporising policy continued to be pursued , though an 
event which occurred at this period at first appeared likely to 
lead to a rupture with France Sir George Bumbold, the British 
rcnnister at Hamburg, was arrested there (Oct 25) by virtue of 
an order from the French minister of police, and sent as a state 
pnsoner to Fans but the energetic reclamations of the Pi ussian 
ambassador against tins flagrant violation of the law of nations, 
supported by an autograph letter fiom the King to Buonaparte 
procured hisielcase after a few days’ detention It -was from 
Sweden that the first decided symptom of hostility proceeded 
Its sovereign, a young prince of ardent and chnalrous chaiactcr 
had from the first shown marked animosity against the revolu- 
tionary system, which was fuither infl.imed by the death of the 
Duke d’Eughien Buonaparte i esented his representations on this 
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last point, to the Germanic Diet, by publishing m the Momteiir 
articles so personally offensive, that all intercourse ceased 
between the courts of Stockholm and Pans and Mr Pitt, 
availing himself of this state of feeling, concluded a treaty vath 
Sweden (Dec 3, 1804) which, though ostensibly directed chiefly 
to commercial objects, contained provisions for a subsidy 
from Britain for the fortification of Stralsund, as a depot for 
the Hanoverian Legion, with other stipulations of a warhke 
tendency 

355 "While everything thus indicated an approaching rupture 
in Europe, Hapoleon (now emperor) was exerting himself by every 
method to excite the military enthusiasm of his own subjects On 
the 14th July (the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille) the 
inauguration of the Legion of Honour took place, with all 
imaginable pomp, in the splendid church of the In^alides , and 
shoitly after this ceremony, the Emperor repaired to the head- 
quarters of the army at Boulogne There, on the 16th of August, 
the day of his tutelar saint, 80,000 soldiers passed in battle array 
before a lofty throne raised on a platform of turf, where Napo- 
leon, encircled by his ministers and marshals, distributed crosses 
of the Legion from the helmet of Bayard The enthusiasm of 
the soldiers was excited to the highest pitch by the martial mag- 
nificence of the scene , but the naval display, wrhich was to have 
formed part of the pageant, failed from the violence of the 
wind, and Napoleon could not conceal his chagrin at being thus 
rudely reminded of his weakness on the other element From 
Boulogne he continued his progress to Ostend, everywhere ' 
stimulatmg the preparations and reviewing the troops Thence 
proceeding by Aix-la-Chapelle to Mayence, he remained there 
during the autumn, occupied apparently in receiving the adula- 
tory addresses of the provinces and the congratulations of the 
German princes, but secretly employed in matuiing the vast 
designs which afterwards gave rise to the Confederation of the 
Bhine At the approach of winter he returned to Pans, where 
ho celebrated, as- will immediately be detailed, the important 
ceremony of his coronation 
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356 The close of the year 1804 was marked hy a melancholy 
c^ ent which led to a war between Great Britain and Spain By 
the Convention of 19th October 1803, the anxihai y forcestipnlated 
hy the treaty of St Ildefonso had been commuted (as has already 
been noticed) into an«annual subsidy of £2,880,000, to be paid 
to France The amount of this tribute which was at first studi- 
ously concealed, no sooner became known to the British govern- 
ment, than the ambassador Mas instructed to protest against it, 
(Dec 13, 1803,) as equivalent to a war subsidy , and though no 
immediate rupture follOM’cd, the apprehensions of Biitain were 
soon excited afresh by the rumours of naval preparations at 
Cadiz, Ferrol, and Carthagena , and ordeis were given for inter- 
cepting the treasure-frigates on their way from America, to be 
held as security for the neutrality of Spam But the squadron 
undei Capt Moore, which encountered the four fiigates, was 
only of equal force , and the Spaniards of course refusing to 
submit under such ciicumstances, an engagement took place, 
(Oct 6, 1804,) in uhich one of the treasure-ships blew up witli 
most of the crew The other three, with a freight valued at 
more than £2,000,000, were captured ; and Spain, justly indig- 
nant at this act of violence, declared war, (Dec 12 ) 

357 Thisunhappycatastropheproducedgreatdivisionofopinion 
111 Biitain, and gave rise to Molent debates in parliament , but 
the government M'as eventually supported by a large majority 
ill both houses On reviewing the question at this distance of 
time, it cannot bo denied thal^ though the conduct of Spam in 
leference to France might have reasonably occasioned a declarar- 
tion of war on the part of Great Britain, the commencement of 
hostihties without such a declaration was not warianted, either 
by the usages of war or by the law of nations , and on this point 
no defence can bo maintained But the Biitish histoiian may 
congratulate himself on the ample atonement afterwards made 
for this act of injustice , for if Spam was the scene of a dark 
blot at tins time on the national character of Britain, it was 
ilso, soon aftei, the theatre of the most generous devotion and 
the brightest glories -nliich her history has to record. 
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IX. Buonaparte's Assumption of the Imperial Crown 

358 Itwouldbo w ell for the memory of Napoleon Buonaparteif, 
after recounting Ins raatclilcssmilitary glories, ind the admirable 
wisdom of Ins civil administration, the historian could stop short, 
and be spared the narration of the dark and bloody deeds winch 
ushered lu the Empire Up to the beginning of 1804, both the 
army and the peoplcwcrecither reconciled to the consulate for life, 
or submitted in silence to an authority w Inch they could not 
resist , but there wore still several among the generals and higher 
ofRcers who w'crc far from being content with the existing order 
of things Bernadotte, though brother-iii law of Joseph Buona- 
parte, was of this party , but the head of the republican mal- 
contents was Moreau, whose natural jealousy of Buonaparte was 
stimulated by the rancour with which his wife regarded the 
elevation of Josephine At the same time, a royalist conspiracy 
had been sot on foot in London on the renewal of the war, 
headed by the Obouan chief Georges Cadouhal, and Pichegru, 
who had escaped from Ins South American exile Fouch6, 
whose unceasing object was to regain theministrj of the police, 
formed the project of uniting these opposite elements in a plot 
which might at once rum both and effect his own restoration , 
and his skilfully devised snares were successful Georges, the 
Folignacs, Pichegru, and others, secretly landed in France, and 
repaired to Pans, in order to concert measures with Moreau , 
and though they were speedily undeceived in their hopes of the 
co-operation of that illustrious soldier, the purpose of FouchS 
was answered - The police still believed Pichegru in London, 
when Fouch6 arrived with his revelations, which were rewarded 
by his reinstatement in office, and the whole of the suspected 
persons, to the number offorty-five, were seized, (Feb 15) Moreau 
was arrested a few dajs afterwards, and Georges and Pichegru, 
who at first eluded the police, were secured a fortnight later — 
the latter being betrayed by a wretch named Leblanc, who had 
offered him an asjlum 

359 The arrest of Moreau struckboththepcoplc and the army 
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with consternation , and it was perhaps well for Buonaparte 
that so many of the soldiers of Hohenlinden had perished in. 
St Domingo, (p 204) But a still further stroke was in 
preparation, from which the memory of Buonaparte will never 
recover The Duke d’Enghien, son of the Duke de Bourhon, and 
a lineal descendant of the great Cond4, had accompanied his 
father’s emigration in 1789, and had ever since remained in 
exile At this time he was resident at Ettenheim, in the terri- 
tory of Baden, on the right bank of the Rhine, where he was 
arrested m his bed on the night of the 16th March by a French 
force from New Brisach, and carried prisoner to Strasbuig The 
ground of this outrageous act was the supposed identity of the 
prince with a mysterious stranger, (afterwards known to be 
Pichegru,) who had been present at several meetings of the 
royalist conspirators — Ins frequent absence from home, for the 
pursuit of field-sports, appearing to stiengthen this surmise 
His fate was not long delayed On the 18th he was tiansferred 
fiom Strasburg, and, arriving at Pans on the 20th, was instantly 
sent to Vincennes, where, in pursuance of an order signed by the 
hand of Buonaparte, he was tned by a military commission on 
the charge of bearing arms against the Republic No evidence 
was adduced, no witnesses were examined , he was at once found 
guilty and shot in the ditch of the fortress in the gray of the 
following morning, and his remains, dressed as they weie, 
were thrown into a grave, which had been dug b^ore hs tnal, 
on the spot where he fell 

360 Thus perished the Duke d’Bnghien, aprince endowed with 
extraordinary advantages both of person and mind, and his fate 
must ever remain a daik and indelible blot on the renown of 
Buonaparte It was in truth a most foul and iniquitous murder, 
and was so stigmatised by a great majority even of the French , 
the courts of Europe openly expressed their horror, and the 
detestation which had been hitherto felt throughout the Con- 
tinent for the atrocities of the Revolution in general was trans- 
ferred to the person of the First Consul, who was thenceforwaid 
populaily legal ded as the sjunbol of dark and malignant cruelty. 
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But tins tragedv "was "oon followed by another On the 
morning of the 6th April, Pich^u was found dead m prison, 
strangled by a silk handkerchief twisted round his neck by a 
small stick It was given out that he had committed suicide , 
but if wo follow the axiom of Hachia\el, “when you would 
discoi er the author of a crime, consider who had an interest to 
commit it” — amoral presumption weighs heavily against the First 
Consul Fichegru’s undaunted character, and his avowed deter- 
mination to speak out boldly on his trial, had awakened the 
feais of the government, who dreaded the effect of his reve- 
lations and it was known that his examinations had ^totally 
failed in eliciting anything to implicate Moreau The belief 
m his assassination was general , and the populace, from the 
lemarkablc method of his death, attributed it to the Mamlukes 
whom Buonaparte had brought from Egypt 

361 At length (May28) Moreau, Georges, the two Polignacs, La 
Kivifere, and the rest of the accused, were brought to tnal, amidst 
a vast concourse of spectators, who viewed with indignation the 
victor of Hohenlinden seated among men whom they regarded 
IS the hired bravos of Britain The trial lasted twelve days , 
but notw ithstanding the anxiety of the First Consul to procure 
the conviction of Moreau, his innocence was so manifest that he 
was sentenced only to two yeais’ imprisonment, the judges not 
danng to acquit him altogether Georges and fifteen others 
were sentenced to death, but seven ot these were pardoned by 
Buonaparte , the remainder were executed on the Place de GrSve, 
(June 25,) meeting their fate with heroic fortitude Georges, m 
particular, whom the first Consul, struck with admiration of 
Ins unbending firmness, had been anxious to attach to his service, 
insisted on dying first, that his comrades might see that he had 
not proved false to them at the last hour 

362 Any capital condemnation of Moreau would probably 
have caused a violent commotion, from his high popularity both 
among the people and the army, and Buonaparte alwavs 
isserted, that it was never his intention to let him perish on the 
scaffold, but only to extinguish his influence bythe brand which 
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'n’^onld tliTts te affixed to his name Aftei the sentence, he acted 
•with indulgence to his fallen nral, -whom he at once permitted 
to retire to America — ^purchasing his estate, and defraying the 
expenses of his journey to Barcelona foi embarkation One other 
deed of darkness belongs to this period Captain Wright, from 
■whose vessel Pichegru had disembarked, was •wrecked on the 
French coast, and brought with, his crew to Pans, where they 
■v\ ere examined as witnesses against Georges He refused, how- 
evci, to give evidence, and ■w'as soon after found in his cell in the 
Temple with his throat cut The French authorities, of course, 
ascribed his death to his o'wn hand, but his charactei and other 
circumstances rendered this extiemely improbable , and there 
can be little doubt that he was cut off to prevent his subsequently 
re\eahng the secrets of his prison-house, or possibly, as was 
asserted in Biitain at the time, to destroy the traces of torture 
on his person 

363 It ■was in the midst of these bloody events that Buona- 
parte assumed the imperial cro^wm The pioject had been first 
broached by himself to the Senate, shortly aftei the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien , and as that obsequious body immediately en- 
tered into his vie^ws, it Avas resolved that it should be brought for- 
ward in the Tribunate, which, since its curtailment in numbers, 
had been an equally facile instrument of his wall Accordingly, 
on the 25th of April, the subject Avas moved in the Hall of the 
Tribunate by Cur6e and Simeon, Avho urged that “ it was only 
by placing the croAvn. on the head of the Fust Consul that the 
dignity, the independence, and the teriitory of the French people 
could be preserved ,” and concluded their haiangucs by proposing 
that “ we lay before the Senate the wish of the nation that 
Napoleon Buonaparte, now First Consul, be declared Emperor, 
and m that quality remain charged with the government of the 
Frencli republic, and that the imperial dignity be declared here- 
ditaVy in his family” Cainot, ■with honourable consistency, 
still stood forward in opposition, but his voice was solitary m 
the Tribunate , in the Council of State the question was carried 
by twenty to seven , and addresses flowed in from all quarters— 
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from the municipalities, the army, the cities, the public bodies — 
all vieing with each other in the strains of servile adulation 
The decree of the Senate at length appeared, (May 18,) declaring 
lifapolcon Emperor of the French, and was accepted by the new 
monarch with suitable solemnity The hereditary succession 
was referred to the people, and the result of the registers was 
3,572,329 atBimativc votes and only 2569 in the negative His- 
tory affords no instance of a nation so unanimously taking refuge 
in the stillness of despotism x 

364 The first step of Napoleon was to confer on eighteen'^ of 
his most distinguished generals the rank of marshals of the 
empire , his brothers and sisters were at the same time created 
“ imperial highnesses and the titles of “serene highness” and 
“ monseigncui ” were rev ved for the great dignitaries of the state 
The eliquetteof the court viasfixcd withasmuch precision asm the 
ancient Byzantine empire “ "Whoever,” says Madame de Stael, 
“ could suggest an additional point of form, was received as if he 
had been a benefactor to the human race ” The ceremony of the 
coronation was, however, deferred till the return of Napoleon, m 
the autumn, from his triumphal tour to Boulogne and the Rhine, 
when it was celebrated with extraordinary pomp (Bee 2) in the 
venerable cathedral of Notre Bame To recall, as Napoleon was 
anxious to do on every occasion, the memory of Charlemagne, the 
first French emperor of the West, the Pope had been invited, 
with an urgency which it would not have been prudent to resist, 
to be present at the consecration, and had accordingly crossed the 
Alps foi the purpose His participation, however, extended 
only to the benediction , and it was by the hand of Napoleon 
himself that the crowns w'ere placed on his own head and that 
of Josephine, in the midst of all that the empire could display 
of luxury and magnificence 

365 The multitude, though dazzled by the spectacle, showed 
little of the enthusiasm evinced on former occasions , but this 

* Bcrthicr, Murat, Moncey, Jourdou, Massena, Augeroau,Bemadotte, 
Soult, Bruunc, Lannes, Mortacr, Ney, Davoust, Bcssitres, EcUermatm, 
Lofcbirc, Pengnon, and Serruner 
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■was amply atoned for by the fervent acclamations of the troops 
on the following day, when Napoleon, in the Champ-de-Mars, 
distributed to the regiments the eagles which were thenceforw ard 
to form the standards of the army A series of f&tes followed, 
which lasted upwards of two months, and in which the splen- 
dour of the new court was displayed with a lustre to which 
Pans had long been a stranger In the midst of this turmoil of 
exultation, a protest was issued by Louis XVIII from the shores 
of the Baltic, in terms worthy the illustrious line he represented, 
against this fresh usuipation of Ins nghts , but so little was it 
regarded by the French government, that they diiected its 
publication in the Momteur t Who could then foresee that the 
bones of Louis XVIII would rest in the royal vaults of St 
Denis, and those of Napoleon under a willow at St Helena ' 


PART V. 

FROM Buonaparte’s assumption of the imperial crown 

i 

to the IREATY OF TILSIT — 1803-7 
I Threatened Invasion of England — Battle of Trafalgar 

366 Napoleon was well aware that he held th© throne only 
on the condition of constantly feeding the vanity of the Fren ch b j' 
a succession of glories and victories, and that war was theiefore 
necessary to his existence But as it was neees&ary to disguise 
this perilous fact, it was his usual policy to make proposals to 
the most inveterate of his enemies at the moment when he per- 
ceived a general war to be inevitable and in pursuance of this 
system, he now (Jan 2, 1805) a second time personally addressed 
a letter to the King of Great Britain, containing overtures for 
an accommodation The answer, addressed by Lord Miilgrave to 
Talleyrand, by declining to give a specific answer without 
communicating with the Continental powers, and particularly 
with Russia^ revealed the existence of a fresh coalition , and the 
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Eussmn alliance was opcnlv announced m the King’s spcocli 
at tlic meeting of pailiamcnt (Jan 16 ) The confidential nego- 
tiations which at this time took place with the Enssian ambas- 
sador in London are remarkable as embodying the basis on 
which the ariangements at the Congress of Vienna, ten years 
later, w ore mainly formed — and from which Great Britain never 
subsequently for one moment swerved, however hopeless their 
attainment might appear A treaty was at the same time 
(Jan 14) concluded between Biissia and Sweden, and a Russian 
corps disembarked in Pomerania, to act in conjunction with the 
Swedish forces , but this step was viewed wath jealousy by 
Prussia, and strengthened the fatal French leaning in the Berlin 
cabinet Meanw'hile the finances of France rapidly improved 
under the judicious system of indirect taxation recently intro- 
duced and the flourishing condition of the empire, as it appeared 
in the report laid before the Chambers (Dec 31, 1804) by the 
Minister of the Interior, drew forth the celebrated eulogium on 
Napoleon — ^"The first place was vacant — ^the most worthy was 
called to fill it , ho has only dethroned anaichy ” 

367 The spring of 1805 was spent by Napoleon in consolidating 
his power in all the afiiliated republics surrounding the French 
frontier The democracy of Holland was first overthrown, 
(March 22,) and M Schimmelpenninck, an able and respectable 
man, invested with the whole direction of affairs, by the old title 
of Grand Pensionary — a change sufficiently distasteful to the 
revolutionary party, but which gratified the Orangeists and 
partisans of the old regime More important changes soon en- 
sued in the Italian States Count Mein, and the other deputies 
of the Italian Republic who attended the imperial coronation at 
Pans, secretly instnicted for the purpose, produced before the 
French Senate (March 18) an Act of Settlement, declanng Napo- 
leon King of Italy, with succession to his male heirs , and the 
new order of things was solemnly proclaimed at Milan on 31st 
March, Eugene Beauharnais acting as Viceroy Napoleon forth- 
avith set out, in a sort of triumphal progress, for Italy, by the route 
of Lj ons and Turin , and after witnessing a splendid military 
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pageant on the field of Marengo, made his pnhhc entry into 
Milan, (May 8) The iron crown of the ancient Lombard kings 
was drawn forth from its repose of a thousand years in the 
treasury at Monza, and Napoleon placed it on his own head 
(May 26) m the superb cathedral of Milan, piononncmg at the 
same time the traditionary formula, “ God gave it me — woe to 
him who touches it The blaze of splendour at the ceremony 
surpassed even the coronation atlt^otre-Dame , and the Itahans, 
whose ardent imaginations were captivated by the brilliancy of 
the fetes, and by the noble additions to the public buildings 
plannedby the new monarch, fondly beheied that the reign of 
the Tiamontanes had ceased for ever The wisdom and moder- 
ation of Eugene’s internal government^ the animation consequent 
on the residence of his court, and the immense public improve- 
ments everywhere set on foot, contnbuted to maintain and 
extend this feeling , and, despite the heavy burdens then im- 
posed on them, they still look back with regret to the “ Kingdom 
of Italy ’ as the brightest period of their modern existence 

368 Duringlfapoleon’sresidenceat Milan, a deputation arrived 
from the Ligurian Republic of Genoa, which had been commanded 
to solicit incorporation with France , and the decree carrying this 
measure into effect appeared on 9th June The territory formed 
three new departments , and on the 30th of the same month its 
union With France was solemnised by the triumphal entry of 
Kapoleon, amid fetes to which the romantic situation of the 
city gave unrivalled lustre The fate of this venerable republic 
was soon shared by that of Lucca, which, with Piombino, was 
erected into a principality for Eliza, sister of the Emperoi , Parma 
and Placentia were soon after incorporated with France , — and 
such was the issue of the saying of Kapoleon, nine vears before, 
that the days w ere past in which republics could bo swallowed 
up by monarchies ' 

369 Those strides towards universal dominion, particularly in 
Italy, raised so high the indignation of the Austrian nobles that 
Cohentzell, the head of thepacifie party, found himself compelled 
to retire from office, and a speedy declaration of war became 
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inevitable From the dilapidated state, lioMe\er, of the Impc- 
ri il finances, it was not till August that the accession of Austria 
avas formally gn on in to the oQcnsiac and dcfcnsiac alliance 
IN Inch had already (April 11) been concluded betu cen Russia 
and Britain — hen the Emperor Francis, on thcproiiiisc of a 
subsidy of £3,000,000, agreed to raiKO his arm} to 320,000 cfilc- 
ti\e troops, and a convention with Sweden was signed at 
Helsingborg, (August 31,) by which Great Britain agreed to p ly 
£1S00 month! V fore\crj thousand men cmplo)ed in the com- 
mon cause The accession of Prussia was cariiestlj sohcitul , 
blit though she cndea\ cured to interpose ns a mediator, all 
the rcpTc«entation3‘of the Russian envov, No\osilt7off, on the 
necessity of opposing a barrier to France, failed to oierconic the 
temptation of the bait held out to her from the Tnilcrics, of tlie 
acquisition of Hanoi er, and she remained firm to the French 
alliance Still the genius and influence of Mr Pitt had once 
more succeeded in combining the discordant elements of European 
power in a firm coalition against French cncroathmcnt, and 111 
assembling forces which, if properl j directed, would h we proiOd 
amply sufficient for the dclnerance of Europe 
370 These threatening appearances on the Continent did not, 
however, for a moment divert Buonaparte from his projected 
descent on Britain , and, shortly after his return from Italj , he 
repaired to the camp at Boulogne Ne\ cr, since the daj s of the 
Roman legions, had an arm} at once so numerous and so 
perfectly organised been assembled The whole force in the 
aarious camps amounted to 155,000 men, with 14,G54 horses and 
432 pieces of cannon Provisions for three months, and iniini- 
tions of w ar to an unexampled extent, were read} to accunip my 
the army in its embarkation , and 2293 icsscls, 1310 of which 
were armed, were prepared as transports A now sistem of 
organisation, analogous in many points to that of the Romans, 
and which has ne\er since been departed from in tlic French 
army, was now first introduced a corps of from 20,000 to 30,000 
men, under a marshal, consisted of four or five divisions of from 
5000 to 7000, commanded by generals of division — ^the Imperial 
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Guard 'bcmg considered as tlie rffierve of the whole aimy, under 
the immediate orders of the Emperor Each corps had its pro- 
portion of artillery and light cavalry, (the heavy cavaliy foiming 
a separate corps,) and v as thus complete in itself — the regiments, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, were never transferred from 
their original divisions, noi the divisions from their corps 
Thus the generals knew all then officers personally, and the 
officers their soldicis , and a pervading spirit of emulation was 
kept up between the different regiments of a dnision, the 
different divisions, and the different corps — hile so vigilant and 
incessant was the personal superintendence of the Emperor on 
every point, that it was a common saying, that every officer who 
had anything of importance to peifoim imagined that care ex- 
clusivelr directed to himself The organisation of the flotilla was 
cquallyperfect , and so complete wcie all the arrangements, that 
it was found by experience that 25,000 men, dra\vn up opposite 
the vessels, could bo entirely embarked in ten minutes 
371 The immense accumulation of gunboats and armed ves- 
sels, however, was only a veil for the real design of Napoleon, 
which has been previously detailed (p 212 ) The Spanish navy 
was now at his disposal as well as that of Fiance , and the British 
blockading squadrons, barely equal respectively to the force 
which each w atched, were utterly unable to prevent its lunction 
with anv superior fleet which might appioach In Januarv*, 
therefore, the Toulon and Eochfort squadrons woic ordered to 
sail for the "W est Indies, there to effect their junction the latter, 
under Admiral Missiessy, effected its passage, and, after some 
unimportant openitions, returned to Europe m the beginning of 
April , but the Toulon foice, under Villeneuve, had been shat- 
tered bv a gale and forced to return, and did not finally get to 
sea till the 30th March It succeeded m forcing the blockade 
of Cadi/, which was guarded by only fiv e British ships under 
Sir John Orde, and the combined French and Spanish fleets, 
amounting to 18 ships of the lino and 10 frigates, with 10,000 
troops on board, steered for the "West Indies , whither Nelson, 
having with great difficulty learned their route, boldly follow ed. 
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TTitli only ten sail of the line and tliree frigates, and ariived at 
Barliadoes, (June 4) But the enemy, reinforced by two more 
ships, had sailed from Martinique for Europe, (May 28,) having 
received the secret orders of Ifapoleon, which were — first, to 
release the ten Spanish and five French ships blockaded in Ferrol , 
next^ to loin the Rochfort squadron of five sail more — and with 
the united fleet, which would now amount to forty sail of the 
line, steer to Brest, where Grantheaume awaited them with 
twenty-one At the head of this overwhelming foice YiUeneuve 
was to proceed to Boulogne, and cover the passage of the invad- 
ing flotilla 

372 Hitherto the British government had never suspected the 
hidden scheme of Hapoleon, which appeared fast approaching 
completion Tilleneuve was returning to Europe, leaving Hdson 
behind in the "West Indies , and the success of the remaining 
movements appeared almost inevitable But Ifelson no sooner 
ascertained the direction taken by the enemy, than, at once 
perceiving that some ultenor combmation was implied by their 
retreat before a fleet not half their force, ho sailed in pursuit the 
same day, (June 13 ,) at the same time despatching several fast- 
sailing craft to put the British government on its guard One 
of these reached London (July 9) in twenty-five days from 
Antigua , and the Admiralty instantly sent orders to Admiral 
Stirling to leave his station before Kochfort, and, jommg Sir 
Robert Calder off Ferrol, to cruise off Capo Finisterre for ViUe- 
neuve So little time was there to spare, that the united Bntish 
force, of fifteen sail, had hardly reached its cruising giound when 
the Alhcd fleets hove m sight, (July 22,) consisting of twenty 
sail of the line, a fifty-gun ship, and seven frigates Sir Robert 
Calder immodiatdy made the signal for action, but the foggy 
state of the weather tlirew both fleets into disorder , and though 
two Spanish line-of-battlc ships were captured, the action was 
not renewed on the followmg day , and YiUeneuve, after leavmg 
three disabled slnps at Yigo, reached Ferrol on the 2d of August 
373 Ifapoleon was trangiorted with rage on first learning 
that YiUeneuve had taken shclte^in Ferrol, and sent peremptory 
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orders that ho should mstautir put to sea again, and effect his 
lunction, at all nsks, mth the Brest fleet He accordingly sailed 
■mth tirenty-nme ships of the line , but Sir Robert Colder, mth 
a force now raised to twenty sail, had by this tunc returned to 
the station , and Yilleneuve, feanng his encounter, tacked and 
made sail for Cadiz, which he readied on 21st August, the very day 
he was expected at Brest Helson, meanwhile, had recrossed the 
Atlantic, and after cmismg along the Spamsh and French coasts 
•without meeting the enemy, arriyed (July 17) at Portsmouth, 
where he -was -welcomed -with unbounded enthusiasm Sir 
Robert Calder’s action of 22d July, by th-wartmg Rapoleon’s 
combmations when on the pomt of success, and afibrdmg time 
for the return of Relson to Europe, had sawed the country , but 
so little -was this service appreciated by the public that Sir 
Robert found himself compelled, by the popular clamour, to 
retire and demand a court-martial, by which he was “ severely 
reprimanded for not having done his utmost to renew the 
engagement” 

374 The blockadmg squadron before Cadi? bad meanwhile 
been augmented to twenty-nme sail of the Ime;, and placed under 
command of Relson , and so great was the terror of his name 
that Yilleneuve, in spite of the positive orders of Rapoleon, and 
the scarcity of provisions which began to be felt, hesitated to 
sail, though he had thirtv-three ships out of forty ready for sea 
By appearmg to detach part of his fleet, N clson at last succeeded in 
overcoming his irresolution Leavmg the harbour (Oct 19) to the 
numberof thirty-three sail of thclmc and seven frigates, the Alhed 
fleet came in sight of the British at daybreak on the 21st, a few 
leagues R "W of Cape Trafalgar As the British were to wind- 
■ward, Yilleneuve detenmnedto lie in dose order, and await their 
attack; while Relson, having hoisted his last ever-memorable sig- 
nal, “England expects every man to do his duty,’ bore down in 
two lines perpendicularly on the enemy— himself m the Yictory 
leadmg one column of thirteen sail, while Colhngwood headed 
the other, of fourteen ship^ in the Royal Sovereign The latter 
ship, far outsailing the rest^ steered right into the hostile line 
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and engaging the Santa Anna, the flag-ship of Admiral Alava, 
so close that then yards locked, for twenty minutes singly sus- 
tained the fire of this liugeTessel, as w ell as of four others -which 
came to her aid During this time ITelson, baffled by the light- 
ness of the wind, had been slowly advancing under a treriien- 
dous concentric fire from seven or eight ships, till at one o’clock 
he'succeeded in breaking the French Imo, on one side engaging 
the Bucentaur and the Santissima Trmidada, hnd on the other 
gi-appling the lledoubtablc , while Captam Harvey, in the Teme- 
raire, fell on board the same vessel on the other quarter The 
fire from the Bcdoubtablo’s ports was soon silenced, hut the 
marksmen in her tops still kept up a deadly discharge , and a 
shot from one of them ore long pierced Nelson with a mortal 
wound, on the quarterdeck of the Victory He was immediately 
carried below, but insisted that the surgeon should continue to 
attend to the other w ounded “For m'c,’’ said ho, “ you can do 
nothing” 

376 The battle continued with unabated fury , and as the 
whole British force got into action, the superioiity of British skill 
soon became apparent At a quarter past tw o, the Santa Anna 
struck to the Roi al Sovereign , at three o’clock ten ships had 
surrendeied , the Redoubtable w'as at length carried by boarthng 
by the Tcmeraire , and the Santissima Tiinidada, dismasted and 
wholly dis ibled, yielded to the Prince At the close of the day 
the victory was Complete Admiral Graiina escaped w ith nine 
ships into Cadu , and Admiral Dumanoir, with four Fiench 
ships, stood to the ii'orth, and got cleai off for the time but the 
lemaimiig twenty ships had stiuck, (one of which, the Achillc, 
blew up soon aftci she surrendered,) and Villenein e the tom- 
mander-iii-thief, the Spanish admirals Alai a and Cisneros,' and 
20,000 pn^iiers, were in the liands of the victois — ^the loss of the 
British being only 1600 killed and wounded Nelson survii^cd 
his w ound long enough to know that a glorious victory had been 
gained, and that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy were taken 
“ That’s well,” said he, “ but I bargained for twenty,” — ^and at 
half-past foiii he expired wathout a gioan, repeatedly murmur- 
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ang'iii lus last moments, “Thank God, I hiAC done my 
duty*” 

376 It had hceu Nelson’s dying ordei to hung the fleet to 
anchor This, howe^er, was impossible and in consequence many 
of tlve piizcs eithei foundered or were m recked in a lieary gale, on 
the morning of the 22d , otheis weie sunk by the British , and 
only foui were brought to Gibraltar in safety But this loss as 
in part compensated by the capture of Dumanoir’s foiu ships, 
which, in attempting to reach Rocliforf^ were encounteied off 
Capo Ortegal (Nov 4) by a British squadron of equal force under 
Sir Bichard Strachau, and all taken An exchange of couitesies 
was in the meanwhile taking place between the Biitish and the 
Spanish at Cadi/ Collingwood released all the wounded Span- 
iards on their parole — an act of generosity respofided to on tho 
part of tho Spanish governor by the offei of their hospitals for 
tho use of tho British wounded , and tho British sailors who 
were wrecked in tho prizes were received and treated as friends 
Thus, amid the tempests of Trafalgar, were produced those feel- 
ings between ; these generous enemies which brought them to 
stand side by side at Vitoiia and Toulouse 

377 Tho victory of Trafalgar had annihilated the French and 
'Spanish navies — and the British Isles, freed from the danger of 
invasion, passed at once fiom a state of aimous solicitude to 
tranquil security Yet the feeling of grief for the loss of the 
hero by whom these blessings had been gained, almost oier- 
weighed that of exultation , and all the honours which a grate- 
ful country could bestow were heaped on his memory A public 
funeral was decreed to him , his brother was created an eail, 
with a pension of ;fi6000 a-ycar, and a grant of ^100,000 for an 
estate and Collmgwood also received a peerage and a pension 
Lord Nelson was, in truth, the greatest naval ofbcei of tins or 
any other age or nation , and if a veil could bo dran n over his 
deeds at Naples, his public character might be deemed perfect 
His devotion to his country was constantly blended with a sense 
of religious duty, and conceiving himself, in his latter years, an 
instrumont in the hand of Providence to combat the infidel spirit 
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of tlie Revolution, lie directed to this object the whole of his 
unrivalled poviers and consummate gcmus 

II Campaign of Austei htz 

378 The importance of Sir R Calder’s action of 22d July had 
been instantly perceived by Rapoleon, who, from the moment 
when ho heard that the combined fleet was in Cadiz, saw that 
his deep-laid schemes of invasion were for ever frustrated The 
coalition, instead of being crushed on the banks of the Thames, 
was now to bo anticipated on those of the Danube but the pre- 
parations for embarkation at Boulogne were still kept up with 
redoubled activity as a disgmse, till, on first September, when 
the soldiers were hourly expecting the order to go on board, the 
Emperor suddenly set out foi Pans, and the whole force was put 
m motion for the Rhine 

379 Smee the assumption of the iron crown by Napoleon, 
and the mcorporation of Genoa, Forma, and Flacentm with his 
dominions, the question of a war with Austria had been only 
one of tune, and the mask was at last dropped on both sides. 
In the behef that the British expedition was occupying the 
Emperor and the flower of his troops, 80,000 Imperialists under 
Mack crossed the Inn (Sept 9) and entered Bavaria — ^fhe Elector 
of which, after much hesitation, had given his adhesion to 
Prance — and continued their advance unchecked to the defiles 
of the Black Porest The forces of the coahtion were formi- 
dable, amounting in all to 350,000 men — ^whereof 30,000 were 
under the Archduke John in the Tyrol, and 90,000 under the 
Archduke Charles in Italy , but the Russians, 116,000 of whom 
were advancing through Poland, could not come up for two 
months, and the object of Napoleon was to crush the advanced 
army m Bavaria before their arrival Por this purpose the 
army of England from Boulogne, and the corps from Holland 
and Hanover, m all 190,000 men, were set in motion, the 
Bavarians and other German allies were 2^000, and the army 
of Italy 35,000, besides 15,000 in Naples — forming a total of 
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270.000 men In addition to all these forces, a conscription of 

80.000 was oidcredfrom those who would attain the military age 
m 1806 (a proof that France was already overtaiang her military 
strength)— the national guards were reorganised — ^and Napoleon, 
having taken leave of the Senate m an energetic addiess, set out 
for Strasburg 

380 Negotiations meanwhile continued between France and 
Prussia hut though Frederick- William positively refused to 
allow the passage of the Eussian armies through his territory, he 
was equally unwilling, on the other hand, to piovoko liostihties 
with the Czar hy thiowmg himself into the arms of France , and, 
during this unworthy vacillation, 180,000 French, divided into 
eight corps, undei as many marshals, were rapidly converging, by 
various routes through Fiance, Flanders, and Noithem Geimany, 
to trim, where it was abeady foreseen by Napoleon that the 
decisive blow would be struck The daily maich of every regi- 
ment had been pieviously laid down, and was fulfilled with 
undeviating accuracy , and before it was Icnown eithei at Lon- 
don or Vienna that they had broken up fiom Boulogne, they 
were far advanced towaids the Bhine The coips of Bernadotte, 
bom Hanover, maiching stiaight for the Danube near Ingolstadt, 
cut off the commumcation between the Austrians at Ulm and 
then own country , but, in the execution of this manojuvre, it 
was necessaiy to disregard the neutiahty of Prussia by crossmg 
the teintory of Anspach — ^an outrage which produced a violent 
•outbreak of popular indignation at Beilin, where the Queen, 
Prince Louis, and Baron Haidenberg openly advocated an imme- 
•dia^o war with France But the time was not yet come when 
Prussia was to atone for her past vacillation and duplicity 

381 Napoleon arrived at Stiasburg on 27th September, and 
after addressmg an energetic proclamation to his tioopt, and to 
his new alhes the Bavarians, put himself at the head of the mam 
army, which pressed forward on both banks of the Danube 
towards Ulm Bernadotte had meanwhde crossed the river at 
Donauwerth and Ingolstadt, and Augsburg had been occupied 
(Oct 12) by Marmont and Soult, before Mack was m the least 
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iw are of In'! iinnnnont peril Tlio corpi of Anficuberer, on il« 
wircU from llic Tirol, nas cinclojicil uni almost lU^trojul nt-ir 
Doinunorlli, (Od 7,) l»i the caialri of Jtupit , uni tliottgh ut 
Auslrnn corps g*nneil an *nh intige nt II I'^sl'ich (Ott 11) oior 
the <hi ision of Diipont, the Krencli tomhinations, u»l«.«l hr tin ir 
iiUpcrjoriti of fortt, proitd irrmdihlo 1 our Ihou'-unl Imp* rt- 
ihsts hul (Ion n their nrins (Oct IS) ttM(.nnnin!;(n , thehml^ju 
of Gunrhnrg, hj iihich a line of retreat nns still open toinnU 
Bohcmi i, had been enjiturcd b\ Jioi , (Oct *),) aftc r a gall iiit 
(Itfcncc hi the Anstnins, nn*l tho circlo of inic-ttnent was 
spccdili comjdc'od round LIm, ailitrc 'i0,000 An-tnans aitre 
compleleli surrounded bi tii ico their nmnbi r of rronch 

182, Tho first iltack on the outpo'-ts took plncf oti the 2 Ith, 
a\ hen tliL corps of Xc) (nftcriiards made Duke of>I>lc1iingcn m 
memory oi this c\ploit) succeeded, iftcr idisperato conflict arlnch 
Listed the aiholo dai, m occupjing tho bridge ntid abhti of 
LIchingcti, iiluch formed an important link in tlio chain of 
defences But, during this engagement, the Archduke Ferdin intl, 
puttinglunisclf at the head of the c,aialr} and light troops, had 
issued from th lines, and attempted to cut his iinr through to 
Bohemia. Stimulated hi tho hope of capturing a prince of the 
house of Ilapsburg, Murat pressed the pursuit ai ith une\amplcd 
aigour and celcritj liVorncek, oicrtakcn and surrounded at 
Trochtclfingcu, aias compelled to surrender iiith 8000 men , hut 
Die Archduke himself, u ith a feii hundred folloii cr^, made good 
his iQtrc.it b}'Batisboii to tho Imperial frontier, (Oct 18 ) Mi^aii- 
aihilc tho heights round Ulm (tho defences on aihich, destrojed 
bj the rrcncli iihcii jioldcd to tliem by tho .imiisticc of Sep- 
tember 1800, had been only impeifcctlj restored) had been 
uarricd by stonn, ,«id Napoleon, on tho 18th, summoned Mack 
to surrcndci 

383 Tho conduct of Mack in this trj mg crisis at once betraj cd 
lus irresolution ,* ailiilo, in a procltunation to Ins troop's, be dc- 

* Mack nos bcutcuccd to tneut^ jeiii,’ ]u)pn>oiiiucnt a*" ntnitoi 
but tlicio appears no jubt fcoeoii to suspect this luckless goncril of niii 
tiling u OTbo than iicikncbs and lucapacitj 
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iiounccd the idea of submission under pain of death, and predicted 
the speedy advance of the Russians to raise the blockade, he at 
the same time agreed to surrender unless relieved ■within eight 
days , but on the 19th, after signing this convention, he ropaiied 
to Napoleon’s headquarters at Elchingen, Tvhere the Emperor 
so completely terrified and bewildered him, by representations of 
his hopeless condition, that he at last agreed to surrender on the 
next day On the 20th October, accordingly, Napoleon, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, took his post on an eminence north 
of, the city , and saw the ganison, 30,000 strong, with 60 pieces 
of cannon, file off and Liy down their arms before him — a spec- 
tacle unparalleled in modem warfare He addressed himself to 
the Ctiptive Austrian generals in teims of studied moderation — 
‘ I know not for what reason your Emperor wages war against 
me I want nothing on the Continent • it is ships, 

colonies, and commei cc, which I need ” — words memorable in them- 
selves, and doubly so from having been utteied the day before 
the empire of the seas was for evei wiested from his grasp at 
■Trafalgar ' But Ijttle disturbed by any anticipation of calamity, 
the Emperor fostered the enthusiasm of the French people by 
sending to Pans forty standards taken from the Austrians , the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of "Wuitemberg received shares 
of the captured artillery and ammunition , and a fresh procla- 
mation to the troops commemorated the triumphs of the fifteen 
days’ campaign, which it was indeed scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate "With the loss of scarcely 8000 men, 80,000 of the enemy 
had been taken or destroyed ' 

384 "While Mack, -with 80,000 men, had been pushed forward 
in Germany to the encounter of twice his number, the Archduke 
Charles, who was at the head of 90,000 on the Adige, was kept, by 
the orders of the Aulic Council, on the defensive before Massena, 
who had only 60,000 The French general at length boldly took 
the initiative by storming the bridge of Verona, (Oct 18,) but the 
Austrian main force lay in the impregnable position of Caldioro , 
and though severe actions ensued, (Oct 28-30,) the advantage 
decidedly remained with the Imperialists, till the confiimatiou 
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of the disasters m Gormanj dcternuiicd the ArcIidtilvC to retro it, 
in order to coaer Vienna. This retrogndc moieinent nas exe- 
cuted AMth consummate skill and comideto success , the retiring 
columns reached I/ijbach in safcti, (Ko\ 12,) and v ere joined, 
a fewdajs after, bj the Archduke John, Aiith the remains of 
his army from the Tiiol After a struggle of three AAceks, the 
Irapernihsts had been dm on from that province by the BaA i- 
nans and the corps of Marshal ITcj , the divisions of Jellaeluch 
and Bohan, together numboriug 11,000 men, had been forced to 
capitulate , the fortress of Kuilstciii had surrendered, and liins- 
piuck, with all its arsenals, had been taken A'npolcoii, mean- 
Avhilc, had continued his march through Bav ana, on tho 31st 
October, his troops cro&swl the Inn at all points, and after 
occupying the forti esses of Brauuau and Muhldorf, w Inch had 
boon deserted by their garrisons, h id established his he idquarters 
at Lint?, tho capital of Upper Austria Here ho received Count 
Giul ly, Avho came to propose an nmustieo , but as Napoleon in- 
sisted on tho dismissal of the Bussinn auxiliaries, and tho cession of 
tho Tyrol and Venice, tho attempt at negotiation prov ed fruitless 
385 Tho cabinet of Berhn, hoAVover, had taken umbrage, to an 
extent hardly to bo anticipated, at the violation of tho torntory 
of Anspach, Avhich at once revealed tho low estimation to which 
Prussia had been sunk by her vacillating policy An allied force 
of 30,000 British, Bussnns, and Swedes, landed in Hanover, and 
besieged Hameln, tho only fortress whence tho French troops 
had not been withdrawm, without any opposition from the 
Prussians, and tho arrival of tho Emperor Alexander at this 
crisis (Qck 25) at Berlin, added fuel to tho flame Buroc, finding 
his influence at an end, quitted tho capital , and a coiiv'cntion 
was concluded, (Nov 2,) to which tho two monarchs solemnly 
pledged themselves at tho tomb of the Great Frederick, for tho 
TO arrangement of Europe on tho basis of tho treaty of Lunevillc. 
Haugvntz was despatched to notify tins treaty to Napoleon, 
w ith an intimation that, iii case of its refusal, hostilities would 
commence, (Dec 15 ,) but before tho arrival of that day the 
aspect of affairs had undergone a fresh change 
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386 The advanced corps of the Russians, under Kutusoff, had 
discontinued their forvraid pi ogress on hearing of the fall of Ulm , 
and Napoleon’s aim was now to ciush them before their main 
army could cOme up to then support But the Russian general, 
withdraiving his "whole force to the left bank of the Danube, 
burned the bridge of Mautern, the only one between Lintz and 
Vienna’, and Mortier, who was mtrusted with the pursuit, was 
louted and almost overwhelmed (Nov 11) between Stem and 
Diernstein, (the scene of the captivity of Coeur-de-Lion,) by the 
Russian rearguard under Milaiadovitch and DoctoiofiF, and was 
•driven over to the light bank with the loss of 3000 men The 
result of this his first encounter with the Russians gave Napo- 
leon serious vexation , but his route now lay open to Vienna, 
whence the Emperor Francis had aheady withdrawn The ad- 
vanced corps, under Lannes and Murat, entered the Austrian 
capital at daybrealr, (Nov 13,) and succeeded, by the audacious 
stratagem of a feigned armistice, in seizing the bridge over the 
Danube — ^thus cutting off the commumcation between the Rus- 


sians in Bavana and the army advancing from Italy under the 
Archduke Oharles The pursuit of Kutusoff was now resumed 
With redoubled vigour, and Miuat a second time attempted the 
device of a ^audulent aimistico , but the finesse which had suc- 


ceeded With theunsuspeeting Austrians failed to deceive the wily 
Muscovite, who held the Frenchin parley while he gained twenty 
hours’ march Bagratliiou’s corps of 8000 men, which had been 
loft as a blind in the presence of the French, made good its re- 
■treatafter losing half its number in a desperate struggle with the 
whole French force, and the junction of the Russian himics 
was effected (Nov 19) at Wischau in Moiavia 


387 Napoleon had fixed his residence at the impciial palace 
of Schonbrunn, near Vienna, whence ho directed enormous con- 


tributions to be levied on the inhabitants, besides the confisca- 
tion of the immense stores m the arsenals, but the most rigid 
disciphne was enforced among the troops, and aU private plunder 
strictly prohibited His situation, however, was now one of 


■extreme difficulty besides the Russians concentrated in Moiaviii, 
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where the Ciar had arrived in person, the Archduke Charles was 
lapidly advancing from Italy, the Hungarians w ere arming an 
mam, and a declaration of ivar might he daily CKpocted from 
Prussia— while only 70,000 men remained disposable, after 
guarding the vast line of communication from Vienna to the 
lUiino* He forthwith put himself, therefore, at the head of, his 
army, fiving his headquarters at Brunn, whence several messages 
passed between him and. Alexander But these delusive oi er- 
lurcs were only intended to mislead the Russians into a belief of 
the trepidation of the French, and induce them to commence 
opciations without waiting for the Archduke or the Hungarians , 
and m this he was completely successful Pressed by the scarcity 
of proi isions in a country w hero they had no magazines, the 
Allies moved on the 27th November, in order to cut off the 
French from Vienna, and open up then own communications 
with the advancing Archduke, and after some unimportant 
movements the French fell back, and concentrated themselves 
(Nov 30) at Austerlitz — a position which thcEmpeior had some 
days previously pointed out to his generals as the probable 
scene of a decisive engagement 

888 The manoeuvres of Napoleon had been directed to lead 
the enemy into attempting to turn his right, in doing which he 
foresaw that thevmust expose themselves to be assailed in flank , 
and perceiving them (Dec 1) commencing this false movement, 
he exclaimed in inexpiessiblc exultation, “Before to-morrow 
night that army is mine <” The whole of that day he employed 
m visiting the various posts, and encouraging the men , and long 
after hightfall he continued his inspection, by the light of the 
Arcs which the soldiers kindled in their bivouacs — ^whilc liis 
presence, wherever he passed, was hailed with shouts of enthu- 
siasm by the assembled battalions On the morning of the 2d, 
the sun rose with uncommon brilliancy, (“the sun of Austerlitz” 
was afterwards a proverb in the French army,) showing the 
heights of Pratzen, the centre and key of the hostile position, 
deserted bv the enemy, who were beginning to move, in five 
columns round the French right at Tilnitz So violent was 
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their onset that the Prench recoiled before it , but the coips of 
Davoust, TV Inch Napoleon had purposely posted m reserve 
behind the abbey of Raygern, valiantly withstood tlio assailants, 
while the lull of Pratzen was seized by Soult, who thus cut lu 
twe the Russian line, and naaintaincd his position against all 
their efforts to retake it A funous charge of the Russian cui- 
rassiers of the Guard, under the Giand-duke Constantino, broke 
the Piencli advance on the left , but this gallant body of horse, 
aftera desperate stniggle, gave waybefore the cai airy of the French 
Imperial Guard, led by Bessiferes and Rapp , and the rout of the 
whole army, pierced through the centre and shattered into frag- 
ments, became irretrievable Their left wing, surrounded on 
all sides byDavoust and Laiines, attempted to retreat oier a 
frozen lake , but the ice was broken by the cannonade, and 
above 2000 men were drowned the right, though pressed by 
Murat with his cavalry, and cut off from the road to Olmut/, 
was formed in close column, and brought off the field by Bagra- 
thion 

389 So ended the battle of Austerliti^ one of the most glorious 
of Napoleon’s victories, and that in which his military genius 
was most brilliantly displayed The Allies had lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, not less than 30,000 men, besides 4o 
standards, and 180 pieces of cannon , and the two Emperors, 
seeing further resistance hopeless, sent proposals for anarnusticc, 
wdiich w ere instantly accepted Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of his success, Napoleon was still in a most perilous position , 
he couldueither retreat without tlanger, nor follow up the pursuit 
of the Russians wnthout the certainty of being enveloped by the 
armies coming up in lus rear The conditions were verbally 
agreed on in a personal interview with the Emperoi Francis, and 
Presburg fixed as the seat of the negotiations The Czar was no 
party to the conference but Francis stipulated for the unmolested 
retreat of the Russians, and Alexander set out (Dec 5) on Ins 
return to his own country 

saoHnig,,iteMbcei>smtitoinBirl.n,!Bhasbeenmenhoi.ea 

al«vc.to declare aiac asamat Franco, tali on arnring at tl.c 
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Prendi camp, he Inil been referred to Vicnn i, till after the 
Kittle The cicnt of AaFtorlil/,ho%\cvcr, Aihollv clnngeil hii 
Ticw*:, he presented Ins sovcreign’ss congratul itions on tho -vic- 
tors — ^a mawigc of ^^lucll (ns Napoleon remarked -with caustic 
sev crity) “ fortune had clnnpctl the address”— and, as itli match- 
less clFrontcrv, procccilcd to sot the scaltothoiiifumv of Prussia, 
hy formally accepting IlaiiOTcr in ovchango for some of its 
southern possessions, -which -vvero ccdwl to Pniico and Havana 
— the treatv being signed on IGth December, the i cr\ da} on 
which hostilities -u ere to hai e commenced The negoti itioiis at 
Presburg, meanwhile, dictated by the irresistible power of Napo- 
leon were soon settled, and peace was signed on 27lli December 
Tlie Venetian tcmtorics w ere ceded to the kingdom of Itah , and 
the Tvrol and Voralbcrg to Ilavan i All the Italian changes 
were recognised and the Electors of Bav ana and V urtemberg 
raised to the rank of kings, being further declared independent 
of the Emperor as head of the Germanic bodr, a clause -nhicli 
•virtually dissolved the empire Besides these cessions a sum of 
£l,GO0,OOO was c-vacted for the expenses of tho war, m addition 
to the immense contributions alread} levied, and heavy ransoms 
were paid for a large portion of the military stores and artillcrj 
winch had hccomo tho booty of tlio victors The objettof Napo- 
leon seems to have been to throw the strength of Austria to tbo 
cast, and detach it as much as possible from Italy and Gcrmaiiv , 
thus leav ing him, ns soon as he could conclude a treatv with 
Russia, at leisure to turn his undivided force against Great 
Britain 

391 The news of Aiisterlit/ at once dissolved tho combined 
army -uliicb, under the King of Sweden, as noticed above, vv as 
besieging Hamcln— the British rc-embarking, and tho Swedes 
and Russians letrcating to their own torritoncs But the court of 
Naples, which had been compelled to break its neutrality by tbo 
ippcaranco of an Anglo-Russian fleet in the bay, did not escape 
so easily On 26tli December, Napoleon issued a prodamation 
from Presburg, declaring that "the dniastyof Naples had ceased 
to reign ” — a denunciation promptly followed up by the march 
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of an anny, -under St Cyr, and -vrlucli gave the first instance of 
that rapacious policy of -which HoDand, Spain, and Westphalia 
afforded subsequent examples The career of Ifapoleon, at the 
end of this year, -was in fact one triumphal procession On the 
31st December he arrived at Munich, -where ho -was met by 
Josephine , and a succession of brilliant fetes celebrated at once 
The elevation of the Elector of Bavaria to the royal dignity and 
the nuptials of his daughter, the Princess Augusta, -with Eugene 
BeauhamaiSj-who was at the same time declared heir to the throne 
of Italy, m default of lawful issue of ITapoleon j and, finally, 
reerossing -the Rhine at Strasburg, he reached Pans by rapid 
joumcvs, (Jan 25 ) 

392 The campaign of Austerlit^ m a military point of view, 
IS the most remarkable in the history of the wax On the 1st 
ef September, the army was put in motion from the heights of 
Boulogne j and by the 2d of Decembei, Vienna had been 
taken, and the strength of Austna and Russia prostrated in the 
heart of Moravia — a huMred days unparalleled in the past his- 
tory of Europe, though destined -witlim ten years to be echpsed 
by another hundred days of still more momentous celebrity • 
These astonishing results, so different from the long struggle 
maintained bv Austria in the two former wars, were doubtless 
in a great measure o-wing to the extraordinary mihtary abihty 
displayed by the French Emperor, and to the unequalled state 
of discipline and organisation to which his armies had been 
brought during the five years of Continental peace, as well as to 
his havmg chosen as the theatre of war the valley of the Danube, 
the natural avenue to the Hereditary States, unimpeded by 
either fortresses or mountams, instead of combating, as before, 
among the fortresses of Italy or the ndges of the Alps But 
these triumphs were only purchased by proportionate risks , and 
there can be no doubt that the imprudence of the Alhes in gi-vm g 
battle at Austerlitz extricated him from the greatest peril in 
which he had stood smee the commencement of his career The 
infatuation of the Auhe Council, in sendmg their strongest 
army and ablest commander into Italy -was a ruinous error. 
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from ■wliicli the quickness and audacity of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions gave them no timo to recover , and the f ital indecision of 
Prussia, at the moment ivhen hypiompt action she might at 
once ln;o avenged her oivn -wrongs, and atoned for tlio vacilla- 
tions of the last ten years, set the seal to the ruin of the con- 
federacy 

393 Its fall proved fital to the master-spirit -w hich had formed 
it The constitution of Mi Pitt -was prematurelj -worn out hy 
the labours and ovcitcmcnt of his political life, and the disaster 
of Austerlitz -was his deathblow After a melancholy survey of 
the map of Europe, he tunicd a-nay, saying, “We may close 
that map for half a centuiy ,” and on January 23, 1806, ho died, 
at his house in London, aged fortv-se\en, e-aclaiming -with his 
last breath, “ Alas, my country ' ” In the general principles of 
Ills conduct, and the constancy nith which ho maintained them, 
European history has not so gieat a statesman to evhibit If 
the coalitions -vs hich ho formed on the Continent were unsuc- 
cessful, the revenues, trade, and manufactures of Great Britain 

ere doubled, and its colonics and political strength quadrupled, 
during his administration, and if he could not proicnt the 
revolutionary spirit of Jacobinism from bathing Prance -with 
^ blood, and ravaging Europe -nith war, ho at least effectually 
opposed its entrance into the British dominions Por military 
combinations, as Napoleon obscr^ed, he had no turn, and it 
must be admitted that, by directing the national strength chiefly 
to colonial acquisitions, and relying for European sei vices almost 
entirelv on Continental armies supported by British subsidies, 
he greatly extended the duration of the war But the truth 
and soundness of his general principles of policy, both at homo 
and abroad, arc now illustrated by the experience of e\ cry hour , 
and Chateaubriand has truly said "that while all other contem- 
porarj reputations, even that of Napoleon, are on the decline, 
the fame of Mr Pitt is continually increasing ” 

394 In pru ate life his conduct was irreproachable , but he had 
few personal friends, and his manners werereserved and austcic 
Superior to the desire for wealth, he -was careless of his private 
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fortune , and ;£40,000 was a oted by the gratitude of the nation 
to pay the debts due at his death IIis gra\e in Vrestminster 
Abbey was suiraounted by a monument decreed by the House 
of Conimons, but the historian who sur\ eys the situation of the 
British empire at the close of the contest •« Inch he so noblr 
maintained for the liberties of manlcindj mil rather inscribe on 
his sepulchre the well-known words — 

“ Sx monumentum quains, ciroumspice * 

t \ 

III Joseph Buonaparte made King of Naples — Battle of Mazda — 
Formation of the Bhemsh Confederate 

395 The peace of Presburg appeared to have finally subjected 
the Continent to#France Austiia was crushed, Prussia bribed 
and overawed, and even the might of Kussia had succumbed 
Britain, it is true, vi as still unconquered and unconquerable; 
but the Pitt ministry had fallen at the death of its chief, and his 
successors weie expected to entertain more pacific views than 
that uncompromising foe of the Eevolution Loid Hawkesbury, 
indeed, had made a fruitless attempt to form a new admmistra- 
tion on the old basis , but public opinion was strongly expressed 
on the necessity of a coalition of “ nil the talents” of the nation, 
M ithout regard to party, in the present peiilons times , and Lord 
Grenville and Mr Fox ■\\ ere at last (J in 26) intrusted with the 
task Thiee distinct and ■well-defined parties were joined m 
the new ministry The democratic Whigs, "who had all along 
supported the French Ilei olution, ■w ere represented by Mr Fox 
and Mr (created Loid) Erskme, while Lords Grenville and 
Spencer, and Mr Wyndham, were taken from the other section 
of Wings, who, though inclining to the popular side in domestic 
questions, had seceded with Mr Burke when he declared against 
the Revolution, and had since remained fiercely hostile to then 
former allies Lord Sidmouth and his adheients, w ho had been 
m opposition since they Avere displaced by Pitt, formed the third 
political group The chiefs of all these parties came into office , 
but though Lord Greninlle, as first lord of the treasury, Aias 

<l 
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the ostensible premier, the preponderance of the friends of Mr 
Fox (who became secretary at war) was such as to render it to 
all mtents and purposes a "Whig administration The measures 
of govemmont, however, underwent no immediate change i 
loan of .£18,000,000 was raised, and provided for by now taxes , 
the war-taxes wore also raised, and the income-tax increased 
from 6} to lOper cent — ^amcasurewhich,thoughalmost unavoid- 
able, was loudly complained of by the public 
396 The hasty return of ITapoleon to Pans had been caused bv 
a financial crisis, which, if the issue of the campaign had been 
difierent, might have led to imnous results Dining 1805, the 
Dank of Prance, yielding to the prospenty which on all sides 
fiowed into the empire, had extended its discounts to an unpre- 
cedented extent, principally in favour of the imblic functionancs 
and government contractors Among these was the firm of 
Ouvrard and Co , at that time the greatest capitalists m the orld, 
and on whom the Bank chiefly depended for its supply of the 
precious metals — their extensive tmnsactions with Spam giving 
them almost the entire command of the specie brought from 
Mexico There was thus an extensive glut of paper m the monev 
market at the moment when the breaking out of the German 
war caused an immense and immediate demand for gold, 
£2,000,000 worth of which was taken from the bank for the 
public service To meet this deficiency, the finance minister, 
Marbois, contracted a loan of £4,000, 000 with Ouvrard and others, 
but though their engagements with Spam entitled them to expect 
more than £11,000,000 m hard dollars from America, before the 
end of the year, this prospect would not furnish a supply foi pre- 
sent necessities, and a complete panic ensued Several of the great 
capitalists failed, and had the w ar continued a few months longer, 
a national bankruptcy must have taken place But the battle of 
Austerlitz restored public confidence , and !N'apoleon lost no time 
in instituting a rigorous investigation, which termmated in the 
dismissal of Marbois, and the bankruptev of the gigantic company 
of Ouvrard as defaulters to their contracts Great changes in the 
^tem of finance^ and improved methods of collecting the revenue. 
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■were now introduced, and not without effect the loot of the 
evil, however, lay in the extravagant expenditure of government, 
which far exceeded the revenue There were, in fact, no longer 
any resources m France whence extraordinary funds could he 
obtained , and the expedient of loans (as in Great Britain) being 
impossible in a country the commerce of which was ruined, the 
system of continual foreign conquest and spoliation became 
indispensable, and continued so thioughout the Empire, as the 
only means of maintaining the costly fabric of government, and 
the enormous military establishment, the buiden of which was 
almost wholly home by the tiibntary or conquered states 

397 As a counterpoise to th^e financial difficulties, a splendid 
exposition of the internal state of the Empiie was piesented to 
the Chambers by the minister of tho interior , the nobleroads of 
the Sunplon, <fec, ovei the Alps, were now completed , harbours 
and wet-docks were in progress in thirty-five maritime cities, 
paiticularly Antwerp and Cherbourg, the internal communica- 
tions had been improved by tho building of numberless bridges, 
and opening the navigation of rivers and among other splendid 
works now projected for the adornment of the capital, was the 
well-lcnown pillar in tho Place Vend6me, covered with bas-reliefs 
cast from 500 captured Austrian cannon, and commemorative of 
the prmcipal actions of the campaign 

398 The sentence of dethronement passed against the dynasty 
of Naples had meanwhile been carried into effect Fifty thousand 
French troops occupied the country, the court fled into Sicily, 
and Joseph Buonaparte, by an imperial deciee of 14th April, was 
raised to the vacant throne , the beautiful Paujine, sister of the 
Emperor, at the same time receiving the duchy of Guasialla, 
and Murat being created Grand-duke of Cloves and Berg m 
Germany ^ But Joseph’s .tenure of his new domimons was yet 
incomplete The foi tress of Gaeta still held out, the Calabrian 
peasants rose in furious levol^ and the Biitish in Sicily (who 
had already taken the Isle of Capri, close to the capital) sent 
5000 men to their aid under Sir John Stuart, who encountered 
at Maida (July 6) a French corps of 7500, under Rcynier The 
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battle presented one of the rare 'instances in \rliicli I'lench and 
Sritish troops Inie actually crossed bajonets, but Frencli 
cntlmsinsm sank before British intrepidity, and the enemy 
■weie diivon from the field uith tho loss of half their number 
The Tictoij of Maida had a prodigious moral effect m raising 
the spirits and self-confidence of tho British soldiorj' , but its 
immediate results avero less considoiablc The French 101010 
indeed driien from Calabria, .but tho fall of Gaeta, (July 18,) 
after the loss of its bravo goi emor, tho Prince of Hessc-Plulips- 
thal, released tho mam army under Massona tho British, 
exposed to be attacked by oocrwhclming numbers, re-embarked 
(Sept 6) for Palermo, and the Calabrian insurrection was sup- 
pi essed with great bloodshed But an amnesty was at length 
(in Ifovumber) published by Joseph, who dciotcd himself with 
gi eat real and admirable judgment to heal the wounds of his 
distracted kingdom 

399. In pursuance of tho system now commenced, of fencing 
in his throne by a girdle of dependent ciowns, iN^apoleon had 
declared his brother Louis (Juno 6) King of Holland— a change 
which passed without resistance or comment , and out of the Ve- 
netian states, now incorporated with the kingdom of Ilalv, twelve 
military fiefs w Cl e erected foi the most distinguished of the mar- 
shals and ministers Kapoleon well knew that the jealousy 
of the old d j nasties against him, how ever disguised, was inex- 
tinguishable and that ho could derive firm support only by 
placing his own relations and followers in positions which made 
their own safety contingent on the preservation of his great 
parent diadem — a sj stem founded, therefore, not on arrogance 
or vanity, but in a correct appreciation of his own political 
position < > , 

400 The Brest fleet had not been involved in the catastrophe of 
Trafalgai , and Kapolcon hoped that this last lemnant of his 
naval force, consisting of cloven ships of the lino, might yet bo 
employed with cfiect against the remote British colonies ' One 
division, consisting of five ships and tw 0 frigates, w ns accord- 
ingly sent out to St Domingo , but it was there attacked (Feb 6) 
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'by a Britisli force, Tinder Admnal Duckworth, and completely 
destroyed — ^three ships being captured and two stranded and 
burnt, the frigates alone escaping The other sqnadion^ under 
Admiral Villaumoz, was not more fortunate three sail wore 
destroyed by Sir Bichaid Stiachan, at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake , anothci w as wrecked on the French coast , and only one 
ship returned in safety-' Lmois, who since his repulse by the 
China' fleet had been cruising against our trade in the Indian 
seas, was captured with his two remaining ships on then home- 
ward route (Maich 13, 1806) by Sir John Borlase Warien, and 
a fiigate squadion bound foi the West Indies was taken the next 
day by Sir Samuel Hood The Eochfort fleet alone, under 
Lalleniand, eluded the puisuit of all the British squadions, and 
leturned safe to port after a ciniso of six months — .in escape 
which was celebiated as a real triumph by the French ' But the 
naval wai was now in fact at an end the British navy had 
attained universal dominion, and navigated the ocean as secuiely 
as if it had been an inland sea within then ou n country , and 
Britain, leheved fiom all dread of invasion or colonial emhar- 
rassment, was enabled to direct hei undivided attention to land 
operations A dispute arose during this yeai -n itli the United 
States of Amoiica on the subject of neutral rights, and the 
search foi naval deserters by British men of-war, which was 
taken up with extreme violence by the public of both nations, 
but was .it length satisfactorily adjusted by the good sense of 
then icspeetivc governments 

401 Theieductionofthe Cape (Jan 8) was an ciitci prise which 
had been prepared before the death of Mr Pitt , but the facility 
of the conquest, by inspiring the commanders with o\erweening 
confidence, ultimately led to serious disasters The admiral 
Sir Home Popham, having obtained 1500 troops fiom the mili- 
tary commandant. Sir David Band, s<ai1ed on an unauthorised 
expedition against Buenos Ayres, which almost immediately 
capitulated, (J uno 28 ) The new s was received m Britain with 
exti-avagant popular rejoicmgs, but the Spaniards, speedily 
lecovcimg fiom their panic, overpowered the inadequate garri- 
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son, (Aug 12,) wlio were made prisoners of ivar in defiance of 
the capitulation Sir Homo Popliam continued, however, to 
hlockado the mouth of the river, till the irrival of reinforce- 
ments enabled the British to resume the offcnsne, with still 
worse fortune, the nei.t year 

402 The relations between Franco and Prussia were daily be- 
coming less amicable The cabinet of Berlin, though embarrassed 
by the news of the treaty which Haug\i itv had concluded at 
Vienna, had not sufficient virtue to refuse the temptmg offer of 
Hanover , but an attempt was made to colour the transaction, in 
the eyes of the British ambassador, by representing it as a mere 
temporary occupation This equivocation, howei er, was- not 
admitted by Hapoleon, who tlircatencd to annul the treaty, 
and Prussia, fearful of losing her spoil, at length openly com- 
mitted herself by dcclanng the electorate annexed to her 
domimons, “ ns ceded by Hapolcon, whoso it was by right of 
conquest” — at the same time excluding the British flag from its 
ports This perfidious rapacity drew down instant retahation 
from Bntam the harbours of Prussia were blockaded, and its 
flag swept from the seas by the Bntish cruisers , nor did her 
self-degradation purchase even the forbearance of France hlurat, 
as Grand-duke of Cloves and Berg, seized various portions of 
Pmssinn territory as appendages to his new domimons ; heavy 
contnbutions were levied on Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, 
as the price of French protection , and a general feeling of shnme 
and indignation pervaded the Prussnn people, whose spirit and 
patriotism clearly perceived the gulf, to the bnnk of which the 
nation had been led by the temporismg servihty of its rulers 
403 But these feelmgs were not yet umversal in Germany, and 
Napoleon now availed himself of the enthusiasm excited among 
the lessor slates by the victones over Austria, m which they had 
shared, to bring to maturity his grand project of the Confedera- 
tion of the Bibine, which had been first conceived the year before 
at Maj ence The Act of Confederation was signed on 12th J uly , 
the contracting parties bemg the Hmperor of the French, the 
Kings of Bavaria and "Wurtemberg, the Archbishop of Batisbon, 
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the Elector of Baden, the Landgrave of Hcsse-Darmstadt, the 
Orand-duke of Berg, (Murat,) the -VTinous branches of the 
houses of Nassau, Hohenzollern, Salm, and other pettj’ princes 
All these states "were declared to be severed for ever jBrom the 
Germanic empire, and erected into a new league under the pro- 
tection of STapoleon, to whom they were to supply, m case of 
attack, a contingent of 58,000 men, which Erance was to support 
with 200,000 No blow had yet been levelled at European inde- 
pendence so important as this, by which sixteen milhons of men. 
were at once severed from the sceptre of the Caesars to be con- 
verted into an outwork for a foreign power , but Austria was m 
no condition to express its resentment, and wisdy gave way 
to the storm But the Emperor Erancis, justly considering the 
constitution of the Holy Homan empire as subverted, renounced 
by a solemn deed (Aug 6) the undent throne of the Cajsars, 
and declared himself the first Emperor of Austna 
404 The peace of Presburg had apparently removed all grounds 
of discord between Prance and Russia, and a negotiation for peace 
had actually commenced. A fresh dispute arose, however, from 
the occupation by the Russians of Gattaro — an Adriatic port in 
the Dalmatian territory of Vemc^ just ceded to France , while 
the French mdemmfied themselves by seizing Bagusa, a neutral 
and mdependent city these difierenccs, however, were adjusted, 
and peace u as actually sign ed at Pans (J uly 20 ) But the Russian 
plenipotentiary, d’Oubnl, had so utterly departed from his 
instructions tliat this treaty was at once disavowed (Aug. 25) at 
St Petersburg , and a negotiation between Prance and Bntain, 
which had been pending since February, was also broken off 
early in September. At first France had been wilhng to restore 
Hanover, and to leave Gieat Bntam iii possession of Malta 
and the Cape, besides her Indian conquests, msisting at the 
same time on Sicily being given up to Kmg Joseph, and offering 
to provide an cqmvalent for Ferdinand, either m the Balearic 
Isles or Dalmatia Great Britain, however, steadily refused to 
be a party to the spoliation of neutral and mdependent states 
for purposes of indcmmfication ; and though the demands of 
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Fifttico were somcwlnt lowered after the icfusal of Russn to 
ratify d’Ouhnrs treaty, all hopes of accommodation at length 
failed, and Lord Landei dale quitted Pans (Oct 6) nine davs after 
Kapoleon had sot out to take the command against Piussia 

405 The popular ferment an Beilul had iisen to an incontrol- 
lahlo pitch when it became knowai that Napoleon, m spite of 
his recent engagements, had offered to restore Hanoi or to Bii- 
tain, and the excitement was fmtherinci cased hy a ciucl and 
illegal murdci perpetrated at this iimcturo by his oidei Palm, 
a bookseller of Nuiemborg, ivho had been active in the publica- 
tion of works hostile to France, avas seized, earned bcfoic a 
French court-maitial at Braunau, and theic shot, (Aug 25,) with- 
out being allowed to enter on lus defence — a foul and atrocious 
crime, unjustifiable either by the law of nations oi the nature 
of the alleged offence The war-party in Berlin now oior- 
w hchned all opposition the ofiicers w betted their sabics on the 
w mdow-sills of the French ambassadoi , and the Queen and 
Pnnee Louis openly fostered the gcnoial enthusiasm "War w as 
only delayed till the distant succours of Russia could aniic , but 
Napoleon, penetrating this design, instantly put his troops in 
motion, from the Inn and Ncckar, for the Elbo , and linnsolf set 
out for the army (Sept 26) befolc the ultimatum had been pre- 
sented at Pans (Oct 1) by M Knobelsdorf Its teims — the in- 
stant ciacuation of Germany by the French troops, and the 
acquiescence of Napoleon in the formation of a counter league 
in Noith Germany— weio fitter for the morrow of a victory than 
the eve of Jena, and show how stiong was the infatuation which 
had sewed the cabinet of Berlin 

406 Before the commencement of hostilities, howcici, Mr 
Fox had bieathcd lus last, (Sept 13,) having survived lus illus- 
trious iival only a few months Few men have run a more bi il- 
hant career, and none ever were the object of more affectionate 
regard from a numerous body of friends Though a man of pleasure 
111 every sense of the word, dissipated and irregular in private 
life, lus many faihngs were all forgotten in the kindness of lus 
hearty and generous warmth of his feelings He was unqucstion- 
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ably tbe ablest debatei that the Biitish parliament o\ ci produced, 
but his fame has not, like that of his great opponent, stood the 
test of time, and the piesent generation, lomoved from the 
fascination of his fervid eloquence, can scarcely applaud the 
political penetration of the eulogist of the Fiench Revolution, 
and the palliator of its atrocious excesses A longer life, how evei, 
might probably have weaned him from all, as he honouiably 
admitted it had done from many, of his earlier delusions 


IV Campaign of Jata — Fall of Prussia 

407 Prussia, though thus riisliiiig headlong into wai, had not 
11 holly neglected to court the aid of other powers in the conflict 
Great Britain and Sweden weie easily conciliated, and tbe pon er- 
fiil alliance of Russia had also, w ith some difficulty, been secured , 
but Austiia, still bleeding from lici lecent wounds, and distrust- 
ing the Piiissian cabinet, peisisted in standing aloof Hopes of 
assistance were also held out from a most unexpected quarter 
Spam, ruined by the Fieiich alliance, and indignant at the 
lecently pioposed transfer of the Balearic Islands in exchange 
foi Sicily, without her consent, opened communications with 
Beilin, and began to augment hei nrmy But these premature 
movements \iere stopped by the news of Jena, though not till 
tliej had decided Hapoleon on dethiomng tho Spanish Bour- 
bons at the first opportunity Of the lesser poweis, Saxony 
alone sent 20,000 men to the Prussian standard , Ilcsse-Cassel 
w,i\eied, and the Oonfedeiation of the Rhine, of course, sided 
with Fiance Still, though the Russians had not yet left the 
Hiemeii, Fredeiick-Wilham gallantly took the field with all his 
disposable foice, amounting to 120,000 men , and so little weie 
the impending calamities anticipated that tho guards maiclied 
out of Beilin singing songs of triumph, and leading the inhabi- 
tants almost m a state of sedition from tumultuous jov 

408 jSFo position in Europe is more defensible than the line of 
thcElbe, suppoited as it is by the stiong ramparts of Magdeburg, 
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■WittcnLurg, and Torgati — ^bnt none of these fortresses were either 
•adequatclyarmcd or provisioned, and thePiii&siangoncrahssimo, 
the Duke of Brnnsw ick, though an able man of the last century, 
•« ns now Buperannuated — ^hold in design, hut i ncillating in exe- 
cution, and altogether ignorant of the ternhle Tehenicnce and 
rapidity 01111011 Napoleon had introduced into modem warfare 
"With almost iinaccouniahle rashness, ho now determined to 
assume the oilcnsise, advancing hy Eisenach towards the o alley 
of the Hlainc, in order to cut off the oneiny’s communications 
with France — ^a manoam re ov Inch Napoleon no sooner penetrated 
than ho determined to retort it on the Prussians On the 0th 
October, accoidingly, the whole French army mo\cd m three 
great columns on the mam roads towards Saxony Soult and 
Noyontho right, marching from Bayreuth towards Ilof, the 
cavalry, under Murat, in the centre, w ith Bemadottc ind Davonst 
from Bamberg north-west towards Soalborg , W'hilo Lannes and 
Augoreau on the left, breaking up fiom Schwcinfurt, adsanced 
b} Cobuig and Grafonthal upon Saalfold The centre and right 
wore thus bearing straight on the Prussian magazines , and the 
Duke of Brunswick, thunderstruck by the news, instantly coun- 
termanded the advance, and gave orders for a concentration of 
the troops about Erfurth and Weimar But this lotrogradc 
cross movement had to be made on byc-ioads, and in face of a 
superior enemy marching m dense columns on the gicat cause- 
ways perpendicular to their route, and the results were' such as 
might be anticipated Several of their detachments were oier- 
w helmed on the 9th and 10th, and on the latter day a more 
important advantage w'as gained by Lannes and Augoreau over 
the corps of Prince Louis in front of Saalfcld The Prussians, 
assailed by vastly superior numbers, were completely routed , 
and the gallant pnneo himself was slain by a sabie-stroke, w'hile 
fighting hand to hand among the French — a calamity which 
diffused a universal gloom over the army 
409 The dejected and disordered columns of tlie Prussians at 
length effected their concentration in two great masses — one 
of 65,000 under the king near Weimai, the other, under Prince 
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Hohenlolie, immbcrmg about 40,000, near Jena The Blench had 
now marched completely round them, cuttmgoff their retreatfrom 
Saxony to their own country, the great magaanes at Ifaum- 
hurg were seized on the 13th , and Napoleon, who had expected 
a formidable f esistance from the soldiery of the Great Frederick, 
now conceived hopes of rapid and decisive success, m which he 
unexpectedly denved still further aid from then own injudicious 
movements In the wain hope of saving Naumburg, the mam 
body, under the Kmg and the Duke of Brunswick, advanced on 
the 13tU towards Suiza, leavmg Hoheulohe and the rear in the 
presence of double their number under Napoleon On the same 
day the important heights of the Landgrafenberg, commanding 
a View of the whole Prussian Imes before Jena, were occupied 
by the French , the artillery was dragged up to the ridge bw 
incredible exertion^ in which Napoleon personally assisted-; and 
in the gray of the mommg of the 14th, Hohenlohe, who appears 
to have had no expectation of an immediate attack, was astounded 
by findmg that the French, to the number of 90,000, had already 
passed the gorges m front of his position imder cover of the mist^ 
and were passmg forwards in battle-array He mstantly 
-despatched orders to General Ruchel to bring up the leserve of 
20,000 men , but the battle had already begun The Prussians, 
though so fearfully outnumbered, resisted gallantly, and the 
corps of Ney was at one time broken by the fiirious onset of 
their numerous aud magnificent cavalry, which also obtamed 
some advantages on* the left But the odds were too great 
against them the vilhge of Yierzebn-Heihgen, the key of their 
position, -vras carried by storm , and when Ituchel at length 
came up, he was only in time to share in the ghneral rum 
Twelve thousand fresh cavalry, under the fiery guidance of Murat, 
boro down with loud shouts of triumph on the retirmg masses 
The Prussian horse, weaned with eight hours’ mcessant fighting, 
gave way before these vigorous sq[uadrons, and horse, foot, and 
cannon became blended together in one confused mass Ruchel 
was wounded and carried off the field , and the lout became one 
frightful scene of disorder and massacre So vehement was the 
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pnisuit, that thcMCtors and vanquished entcied pell-mell into 
'Wcimai, siK leagues fiom the field of hattle , and Hohenlohe 
•with difficulty rallied a few regiments of cavalry behind the 
tow n, as a rallyiiig-point foi the panic-stricken fugitives ' 

410 The fate of the main army undei the King, on the same 
day, had been almost equally disastrous Kapoleon, supposing 
it firet that he had to encounter thowhole Prussian army at Jena, 
had sent oidois to Davoust to fall on their rear duringthe action , 
and the marshal, moving fiomKaumburg for this purpose, found 
liimself, on the evening of the 13th, in contact ■with the King’s 
army hcfoie Auerstadt Davoust had only 26,000 foot and 
4000 horse to oppose more than double the number , but, 
jmshiiig foiuard his van, he succeeded in seizing the defiles of 
Kocssen, wheie ho barred the match of the Prussians on the 
following morning The King and Maishal Mollondorf at first 
coneeiv ed the impedimetit to arise only from a detached column, 
but all then efforts failed to dislodge the gallant division of Gudin 
fioin its vantage ground , and the tioops were disheartened bj'- 
the fall of Geneial Schmettau and the Duke of Druiisuick, who 
■w ere both mortally wounded early in the day The nature of 
the ground tendered the Prussian supeuority of numbers m a 
great mcasuie unavailable , and as the Tcmainiug French divi- 
sions readied the scene of action, the adiantage gradually in- 
clined to then side In spite of the repeated and furious charges 
of the Prussian car airy, the heights of Sonnenbeig on their 
right 11 ere surmounted by Morond and the French aitillerj'-, 
fiom that commanding eminence, carried death thiough all the 
lanks of the enemy Marshal Mollendorf was ii ounded , and, 
after an ineffectual attempt on the part of Kalkrcuth and the 
reser \ c to restore the battle, the hole army u as driven through 
the defiles of Aueistadt At first thou retreat, covered by the 
guards and Blucher’s cavalry, nas conducted in tolerable order , 
but the apparition of Bernadotte* on their flank compelled them 

■* A too litci'al mtcipietation of the Lmpcioi s oidci had picicnted 
Bonndottc from joining Davoust at Auerstadt — nn cnoi of judgment 
which dicw on him the unqualified vwatli of Xapolcon 
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to t change then route, and thoir dismay "wab completed hy 
encountering the tide of fugitives from Jena The Tvhole aim\ 
■wa's broken up, flying in. all directions, and abandoning its 
artillery and baggage Twenty thousand had fallen in the tv o 
Adds of Aueistadt and Jena , as many v eie made prisoneis, the 
King himself escaping vith difficulty, and 200 guns, with 2'5 
standai ds, fell into the hands of the victors The loss of the French 
was, howeiei, 14,000, of vhom Davoust’s aimy lost 7500 , and 
of the gallant band undei Gudin, which boie the brunt of the 
fight at Auerstadt, not fev er than 134 officers, and 3500 men, 
(moic than half thou total numbei ) verc left on the field 
411 Theextraordinaryciicumstanceof thefourgeneials-in-chicf 
— ^the Duke of Brunswick, Kuchel, Mollendorf, and Schmettau 
— ^bemg killed oi disabled, had left the fragments of tho armv 
without a head, and Kapoleon left them no time to reco\ci 
from their confusion Brfurth, where 14,000 soldiers had takeii. 
lofuge, surrcndeied vith all its stores tho day after the battle 
Kalkieuth’s corps, which still preseiied good order, vas uttcrlv 
defeated bv Soult on the 16th at 'Kordhausen , and the general 
reserves under Duke Eugene of 'Wurtemberg, 14,000 strong, were 
o\orwhelmedi(Oct J7) at Ilalle bv Bernadotte, after a resistance 
which m some degree 'iindicated tho honour of the PrussiaiL 
arms Ilohenlohe, who had been named commander-in-chief 
bv the King, attempted to rally the wrecks of the army at Mag- 
deburg , but the provisions in the place were insufficient foi so 
groat a multitude, and he again marched (Ocb 23) with a large 
but disoiganised body of troops, hoping to reach tho icmotc 
fortress of Stettin on the Oder But his loutewas intercepted 
b}’' the indefatigable cavalry of Murat, vho attacked him m 
front, while Lannes vas closing in on his rear ; and after losing 
most of his men m a succession of severe skirimshcs, he was 
forced to suirender at Prenvlow (Oct 28) vith 14,000, including 
the remains of the guards Meanvhilc, tho fortresses of Span- 
dau, and of Stettin and Custrin on tho Oder, v ere disgracefully 
jielded vithout resistance, and the light troops of Davoust 
pushed on (Kov 3) to Posen, in Prussian Poland 
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>12 TJjPoijl} Pfije’tnM troopi «lio tjtrw Kopt Ihc Hold worf* 
il»oul 21,000 woimndcrlJlnolur compo'cd b} tlipuninn of (W‘0 
■»% Inch tint pHmt ofliar b idbronpbt ofl fnun Atjnr- 
‘itidt, villi tbo infantn of tbo l)ukc of b »\c-\Yr»nnr, bad 
not been pn^ent nith the pn«d n^n^ this heroic 

I'lnd ((0,000 men %^cre now directed, wilder Sowit AfimC, m»d 
■Bcmidottc, nnd llie l’rn«Tini ■were it lenirth dnxen throit<;h 
jMccklenbwrg into Lwbivk, where n rtespemte conflict took place 
(No\ C) in the etreets of the town, which tiifllred eevrrelj from 
the licentious cmclta of the Trench sohhen. lUiichcr hinwlf, 
w ith SOOO men, siiccccilcd m cuttmp hi<* w aj through the n.«'=atl- 
anta , but hia farther retreat w as h irred bj the territory of Dcii> 
mark , and the liardy aeteran, haamg done .all that aalonr and 
determination conld accompli*‘h, was at length compelled to 
capitulate. lla«ilchurg, winch had hitherto hecn blockaded bj 
Key, surrendered (Kov b) on tbefirattlmal of a bombardment , 
the HanoTcnan fortre''-ca of Ilnmiln and Ajcnbnrg mibmiftod 
before tbo end of Ibo montli to an annj a\ hich liad appeared in 
that quarter under the King of Holland , and lima cxpirctl all 
the element*, of rtaislanco from the tWer to the Oder 

413 Kajiolcoii’a first care, after the a letorica of .1 ona and Aner- 
stadt, Jiad been to detach the Faxons from the alliance — a ta«lc 
ailiich the occupation of their conntrr hr the I rench and tlieir 
own inborn jealousy of the Pmaanana, rendered cxtremolj easy. 
TbcPilcctorat first accepted ncntrality, bntcroloiig(l)ic 12) an 
alliance avas conclndcil at Po'pn by which he rcccncd the title 
of King, and joined the Confcderition of the Rhine, furnishing 
a contingent of 20,000 soldiers , ind he adhcrwl to the last, avith 
lionounblo fidehtr, to tlic forfnncs of Kapoleon Tollowing, 
mcanaalnlc, the march of hia aictonons armies, the Emperor 
passed by "Weimar and "Wittenberg to Berlin, which be entered 
(Oct 25) in all the pomp ofaictora”, t.aking np lus rcsidcnco in 
the royal palace Tho inhabitants, in cpccclilcss grief, soar their 
capital in possession of tho enema in a fortnight after hostilities 
had commenced, but llicir humiliation was changed into dis- 
gust at tho unworthy spoliation of the tomb of the Great Erode- 
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net, from •which his sword and ordeis "were seized hy N^apoleon 
himself, to he sent to Pans as trophies A solitary instance of 
generosity marks the conduct of the Emperoi at this period, 
in the paidon of Prince Hafzfeld, -whose life, when condemned 
for supplying secret information to Hohenlohe, was granted to 
the prayers of h^ wife hut his general demeanour to the 
Prussians -was that of studied and hitter contumely The cap- 
tive officers were ostentatiously paraded through Berlin , the , 
Duke of Brunswick was assailed in the bulletins -with such per- 
sonal virulence, that ho fled for refuge to Altona, where he soon 
after died, from the inflammation of his wounds hy the hurried 
journey , and the Queen herself was insulted with hiutal and 
unmanly sarcasms through the same channel The Elector of 
Hesse GasscI was summarily stripped of all his dominions , and 
Napoleon puhhcly threatened that ho would impoveiish the 
Prussian nobles “till they should beg their bread " The execu- 
tion of this last menace w'as speedily commenced by the levy of 
a war contribution of ^£6,200,000 (equivalent to double the sum 
m Great Britain,) which was enforced with ruthless severity. 
General Clarke was appointed governor-general of the conquered 
provmces, aided by Count Daru in the cml details , the whole 
country, from the B>hine to the Yistula, leceived a fresh organisa- 
tion, and all the authorities were compelled to take an oath of 
allegiance to the French Empeioi 
414 Negotiations had all this time been going on for peace , but 
as Talleyrand at length clearly intimated that the fortresses on 
the Vistula must be surrendered, and the whole Prussian terri- 
tory remam in the hands of the French till a general peace, as a 
means of compelling Britain to give up her maiitime conquests, 
the King -nobly refused (Nov 28) to ratify the armistice which 
had been signed by his ministers , and Napoleon, after fiilminat- 
ing (Nov 21) the famous Berhn Decree (hereafter to be enlarged 
upon) against British commerce, set out for Poland to meet the 
Bussian armies before they reached Germany At Posen he 
gave audience to the Polish deputies, who came to implore his 
support for their national restorat ion , but the language of his 
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reply to the Palatine Ea(Imcr?inslvi, though cll calculated to 
aw aken the hopes and aronso the enthusiasm of the ficr\ Poles, 
cautiouslv kept clear of anv specific promise of interference, and 
counselled concord and unanimitv among the diflcrcnt ranks of 
the populatioms the surest means of ichic\ing their freedom 
Meanwhile Mortier had occupied Hamburg , the B uaiians and 
Wurtembergers, under Jerome Buonaparte, were employed in 
reducing the Silesian fortresses w Inch still held out , ind, to 
supply the chasms in the airav, a conscription of 80,000 was 
again ordered cnticj/ation, from those who w ere to attain tho 
military ige in 1607 


V Campaign of Eylau 

415 Though tho short campaign of Jena h id destroyed the 
pow or of Prussia, tho war c6uld scarcely bo said to be seriously 
commenced while the formidable legions of Bussia still remained 
unsubdued Since the defeat of Aiistcrhti, Alexander had been 
indefatigable in recruiting and reorganising his army, the de\ out 
loyalty of tho people had been e\.utcd to the highest degree by 
a proclamation denouncing Ifapoleon as the grand enemy of 
Christianity , and religious onthusi ism w as thus combined w ith 
the energy of the dcseit in inspiring the resistance vrhith tho 
French had now to encounter The serfs draw n for tho army, 
contrary to their usual custom, went joyfully forth, regarding 
themselyes as the chosen champions of Christendom , and tho 
foimidablo lances of tho wild Cossacks of the Don were scon, 
almost for the first time, in the shock of regular w arfare If 
their w'hole disposable foico had been united on the Vistula, it 
would haye amounted to 160,000 men, against yvhich all tho 
efibrts of ISTapoleon would probably hay o been sluyered, but a 
Turkish wir, intoyyhich they had imprudently entered before 
tho disasters in Prussia w ere known, dinded their forces, with 
most calamitous eficct, at this all-important juncture 
416 The Polish question, meanw hilc, yy as n source of great per- 
plexity to Napoleon The ferment occasioned by the adiancc of 
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the French armies had spread through Great Poland and Lithii- 
ania^ and even into the Austrian provinces of Galhcia , and a 
general insurrection for the recovery of the national independence, 
to he headed by the nobles and palatines, -was openly talked of 
The point ivas vehemently debated in the French councils, and 
Ifapoleon at one time inclined to the Polish cause , but the posi- 
tive refusal of Austria to exchange her share of Poland for her 
old province of Silesia, (now possessed by Prussia,) determined 
him on a guarded line of conduct With regard to Piussian 
Poland, however, he had no sauples the enthusiasm of the 
people was excited to the highest pitch by Wybicki, and Dom- 
browski, (the former commander of the Polish Legion in Italy,) 
who distributed proclamations bearing (as it afterwaids appeared 
falsely) the signature of Ilosciusko , and the French, on then 
entry into Warsaw, (Nov 30,) weie hailed as dehverers Several 
Polish regiments were raised for the service of France, which, 
before the end of the campaign, were augmented, by the spon- 
taneous ardour of the people, to 30,000 men , and the spirits of 
the French soldiers, who were disheartened by the prospect of a 
winter campaign in these dreary legions, were reanimated by 
one of Napoleon’s characteristic proclamations, addressed to them 
on the anniversary of Austeihtz The march and organisation 
of the fresh troops and conscripts was hastened , requisitions for 
money and stores, to an astounding amount, were levied on the 
Hanse Towns, as a punishment for their commerce with Britain , 
and thus, at the beginnmg of December, Napoleon, whose ad- 
vanced posts had been meanwhile pushed on to the Bug, found 
himself at the head of 100,000 disposable men, independent of 
the numerous detachments keeping up the long hne of commu- 
nications in the rear 

417 The aggregate force of the Bussians on the Niemen was 
not more than 75,000 , while a corps of 16,000, undei Lestocq, was 
all that remamed effectn o (exclusive of the garrisons which still 
held out) of the once brilliant ormy of Prussia The commander- 
m-chief. Marshal Kamenskoi, was a veteran of eighty, ill calcu- 
lated to cope with Napoleon , but' he was supported by the 
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tried abilities of Bcnnmgscn and Bii-^liowden , and among the 
subordinate commanders were tho iftorvvards famons names of 
Sacken, Ostorman Tolstoy, and Barclay dc Tolly jNTotwitlistand- 
ing this inferiority of force, Kamenskoi assumed the olFcnsive, 
(Dec 11,) by a forward mo-vement from Pultiisk , and a desultory 
warfare ensued with tho Bionch advance under Davoust, till tho 
arrnal of Napoleon at "Warsaw (Dee 18) gave the signal for more 
active operations Tho passage of tho "Wlcra was forced, (Dee 23,) 
and the division of Ostorman Tolstoy defeated (24th) at Nasiclsk , 
the Russian position ov os pierced tlirough the centre, and their 
army fell back in tivo great bodies, — one under Galhtrin on 
Golymin, tho other under Benningscn on Pultusk , and Kamen- 
skoi, wholly losing his presence of mind, ordered tho artillery to 
bo abandoned Tho impassable state of tho roads was tho reason 
given } but Benningsen boldly resolved to disobey, and to stand 
fast at Pultusk with the troops under his command, (amounting 
to about 40,000 men, with 120 guns,) against the pursuing corps 
of Lannes, which did not number more than 35,000 The field 
where tho battle was fought (Dec 26) was a small open plain m 
the midst of the thickets which elsewhere cover the country , and 
the French divisions, as they emerged from these woodlands, 
were e-vpo'sed, while extending into hnc, to the heavy lire of tho 
Russian artillery, avhilo their own gunners were bewildered by 
the snow drifting in their facts , and the mud, which was in 
many places knee-deep, impeded their adiancc to the attack 
They charged, however, with their usual intrepidity, and drove 
back the Russian right undci Barclay do Tolly , but they were 
in turn repulsed by tho cavalry and reserae under Osterman 
Tolstoy , and the murderous struggle contmued till long after 
dark, when the French retreated with the loss of 6000 men Tho 
Russian loss was nearly 6000 , but they remained masters of the 
field of battle, and continued their letreat without molestation 
on the following day Prince Gallit7in had, on tho same day, 
resisted with similar firmness and success, at Golymin, tho assault 
of Davoust and Augereau, supported by a large detachment of 
Murat’s cavalry , and Napoleon, perceiving that Ins design of 
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cutting off the retreat of the Bussians had been frustrated, called 
in his detachments, and put lus -whole army mto cantonments 
on the Vistula; while the enemy took up their -winter-quarters 
hehmd the Barew, about Ostrolenka ITapoleon, with his staff, 
and most of his generals, fixed his residence at TVarsaw, which 
became the centre of a hnllnnt society the great famihes from 
all parts of Prussian Poland fioeked to his court , and the Polish 
women, who yield to none in Europe in beauty, accomplishment, 
and fascination of manner, welcomed the French -with the 
enthusiastic gratitude due to those whom they regarded as the 
libeiators of their country, — ^the in-vincible allies who were to 
restore the glories of the Piasts and the Jagellons 

418 Put this interval was no period of rest to the Emperoi 
The dubious issue of the late engagements had excited through 
Europe an intense hope that the torrent of French conquest -was 
at last stemmed , and to obhterate this impression, a series of 
tiiumphaut bulletins were published, while the sieges of the 
Silesian fortresses were pressed -with redoubled activity, both to 
lolease the corps so employed, and to annihilate the elements of 
resistance in the rear Glogau, Brieg, and Kosel submitted to 
Vandamme on the first summons, Erevan, tho capital of tho 
provmce, surrendered (Dec 31) after a creditable defence , and 
Schweidnitz, Eeiss, and Glatz, were -taken at different periods 
between January and June, though their reduction was hardly 
noticed amidst the whirl of moie important events The am- 
bassador at Constantmople, General Sebastiani, was at the same 
time instructed to use lus utmost efforts m stimulating the Turks 
to a vigorous piosecution of the -war Marmont, who com- 
manded in Elyria, was directed to offer succours of all lands to 
the Ottomans, andEapoleon loudly proclaimed lus determmation 
to make common cause with the Porte — a memorable declara- 
tion, when contrasted with his perfidious abandonment of that 
power, a few months, later, at Tilsit 

419 The command-in-chiof of tho Bussians had now devolved 
onBennmgsen, in consequence of the insanity of Kamenskoi , and 
that active general, observing the great distance which separated 
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tlic main body of the Fionch round 'W'lisau from the left under 
Bernadette and Ifey, which was extended nearly up to Konigs- 
berg, conceived the design of crushing the latter by a rapid move- 
ment of his wliole army He bioko up accordingly from the 
Narow, (Jan 14,) with 75,000 men and 500 pieces of cannon ,^and, 
advancing by forced marches towards the Baltic, fell like a thun- 
derbolt on the scattered detachments of 2fev, -nliich aiero every- 
where cut off or driven in Bemadottc, while concentrating 
Ins troops at Mohrungen, was assailed, and escaped destruction 
(though with the loss of all his baggage) only from the Russian 
vanguard making the attack before the arrival of the other 
divisions The French avere repelled on all points towards the 
Vistula, and Napoleon, feanug that the Russians might raise the 
blockade of Dantzic, gaa o instant orders for the march of all his 
columns, and hastened in poison to the scene of action 

420 The Russians noav lay between the rivers Passarge and Allc, 
and Napoleon’s first moi ements were directed to cut them off 
from their on-n country , but this design became known to Beii- 
ningsen through an inteicepted despatch, and he instantly con- 
centrated his troops for a retreat During several days (Feb 2-7) 
the maich avas a series of bloody but indecisn e skirmishes , till 
at length the murmurs of liis soldiers, avho a\ ere exhausted a itli 
hunger and fatigue, determined Benningscn to gia o battle , and 
on the night of 7th February, ho halted on the previously selected 
field of Preussisch-Eylau A sea'ero contest took place for the 
possession of the toavn between the rear-guard, under Bagrathion, 
and the French, avlio at length retained it , and the tu o armies 
bivouacked avitlun half cannon-shot of each other, on the snow- 
clad ground The French force was fully 86,000, including 16,000 
horse, avith 350 guns , the Russians had 460 pieces of cannon, 
but their strength aaas not more than 65,000 men, exclusive of 
8000, under Lestoeq, who came up during the action 

421 The battle was commenced, soon after daylight,by a furious 
attack from the corps of Augcrcau on the village of Scliloditten, 
which formed the jiojn; d'appiii of the Russian right , while 
Soult, at the same time, advanced with equal determination 
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against tlieir centre But so murderous was the fire of the 
Russian artillery, that both these assaults were repulsed with 
tremendous slaughter Aiigereau himself, with most of his ofiS- 
cers, was wounded , and his retreat was pressed with such Tche- 
mencc by the Cossacks, that his whole corps was almost anni- 
hilated, and Napoleon narrowly escaped bemg made prisoner 
in the town of E^lau Soult had not faied much better , and a 
general charge on the centre by 14,000 horse under Murat, sup- 
ported by the whole Imperial Guard, and 200 guns, though it at 
first broke the Russian lines by its weight, was eventually driven 
back with the loss of several eagles and 14 pieces of cannon At 
this moment, when victory appeared "within the grasp of the 
Russians, the villages of Saussgarten and Serpallen, on their left, 
had been carried by Davoust, after a desperate defence , then 
flank was turned , and, blinded by the snoiv-diift and the 
smoke from the burning houses, they began to give way in dis- 
order The whole left wing, however, was skilfully wheeled 
back by Bcnningsen, at light angles to the centre, and the pro- 
gress of Davoust thus arrested , and the Prussians under Lestocq 
at length coming upon the right, retook the captured Milages 
at the point of the bayonet, in spite of all the efforts of Davoust 
to hold his ground The battle now seemed concluded, when 
Ney’s corps, following Lestocq, once more assaulted and carried 
Schlodittcn, but it was retaken by the Russians at ten at night, 
and so ended the changes of this cientful day 
422 Such Avas the terrible battle of Bylau, fought amid ice and 
snow, under circumstances of unexampled hardship, and with a 
degree of bloodshed unsurpassed in modern times On the Rus- 
sian side 25,000 fell , the Erench lost 30,000, besides 12 eagles , 
and Napoleon, for the first time in his life, was preparing to 
reticat from before an enemy in the open field, when he was 
spared this mortifacation by the Russians fallin g back Not- 
withstanding the represcntitions of liis generals, -who uiged that 
a renewal of the conflict must complete the discomfitme of the 
Pronch Benningsen, ignorant of the immense loss of the enemy, 
and fearmg lest the arrival of reinforcements might enable them 
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to cut him off from Komgsborg, resolved on retiring tov. ards that 
city and N ipolcon on the morrow, according to his custom, 
rode over tho dreadful field of battle, where 50,000 men lay 
wclteiing in their blood withm two leagues But tho Frencll 
did not aontuie to advance on Komgsberg, whence tho King of 
Prussia had now withdrawn to Momel , on the contrary, Kapo- 
Icon now offered that monarch, a separate peace on advantageous 
terms, which Frcdeiick-William (who had just recon cd £80,000 
as a subsidy from Britain) had tho magnanimity to icfuse Tho 
Masted state of tho country now left tho French Empcroi no 
alternative but to retreat, which was accordingly done on the 
I7th, the army being again placed in cantonments on the banlvs 
of the Fassargo , while the Russians, who drew ample supplies 
from Komgsberg, occupied tho vacant ground about Eylau and 
Landsborg 

423 Tho battloof Eylau oxcitcdaprodigiousseiisationinEurope, 
and had a different mimstry been in power in England, there 
can be little doubt that the triumphs of 1813 might have been 
anticfpatcd by seven years But tho spiiit of Pitt no longer 
directed the British councils at the commencement of the 
campaign, a request from Russia, for an advance of £1,000,000, 
and a subsequent loan of £6,000,000 more, had been refused 
Though the public voice loudly called for the immediate despatch 
of an army to the Elbe, (a demonstration which would, beyond a 
doubt, have been followed by a universal outbreak m Northern 
Germany, and probably by a declaration of war from Austiia 
against Franco,) Lord Howick refused the urgent entreaties of 
Russia and Prussia for men and money, except m tho paltry 
grant above noticed to Prussia Thus tho decisive period passed 
away, and Great Britain had to go through the Penmsulai war 
to regain the vantage-ground then within her grasp 

424 In proportion to tho sanguino hopes excited elsewhere, by 
tho carnage of Eylau, was the gloom which it diffused thiough 
all ranks in France So exaggerated were the first statements, 
that it was at one time believed that Napoleon himself had 
fallen, and cabals were actually set on foot by the imperial family 
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foi the tluone , and even when the consternation began to sub- 
side, it was renewed by a message to the Senate (March 26) for a 
fresh conscription of 80,000 — tho^AzitZ since the Prussian wai 
began — of those who would reach the military age tn Septemhet 
1808 I^apoleon was, in fact, as well aware as his enemies of 
the perilous nature of the crisis — ^he knew that a second dubious 
battle on the Yistula would mevitablT lead to a disastrous 
retreat beyond the llhine , and, during the cessation of hostili- 
ties, his unwearied activity was not less occupied in preparations 
for a defensive warfare m case of a reverSe, than in recruitmg his 
forces for offensive operations on the present theatre of war 

VI Domestic and Foreign Measures of the British Government 

425 The accession of the "Whigs to powei, after their long ex- 
clusion from office, afforded them at length an opportunity foi the 
practical application of those popular ideas of social impiove- 
ment, which had been developed during the excitement of the 
preceding fifteen years, and of which they had constantly pro- 
fessed themselves the advocates Of the various measures intro- 
duced in consequence of these views, the first had refeience to 
the important subject of recruiting the aimy, in which great 
difficulty had been experienced under the existing system of 
enlistment for life, or foi a limited period To obviate the dis- 
like with which military service was popularly regarded, Mr 
"Windham proposed a plan of enlistment for seven, fourteen, and 
twenty-one years, with additional privileges of letiring allow- 
ances , and this proposition, though it encountered considerable 
opposition, was finally adopted by parliament, and came into 
operation Jan 1, 1807 Its success was unequivocal ivithin the 
first year, the annual supply of recruits was more than doubled 
and the armies, throughout the Peninsular war, were constantly 
maintained in efficiency by this method, which has never since 
been wholly abandoned, though unlimited enlistment has been 
reintroduced since the peace A still more important measure 
proposed by the new ministers was the abolition of the slave 
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trade, -whicli was at length carried (Feb 23, 1807) by 283 to 16 
in the Commons, and 100 to 36 in the Peers 

426 Early in 1807 (Jan 29) an impoitant measure was also 

brought forward by Lord Henry Petty, for tbo future manage- 
ment of the finances, so as to provide for a permanent state of 
warfare , as either the ovei throw of Napoleon’s power, or the 
conclusion of any durable peace with him, appeared alike hope- 
less He proposed, therefore, to raise in this and the two fol- 
lowing years a loan of ^12,000,000 , in 1810, ;614, 000,000 , and 
for the ten succeeding years, (should the war last so long,) 
;6l6,000,000 a-year — appropriating each year from the war-ta\es 
as much as would amount to 10 per cent on the sum laised, to 
form a sinking-fund for its redemption Tlie minor details of 
this plan were arranged with great financial skill , but the pro- 
ject was opposed by Mi Canning, Mr Perceval, and Loid Castle- 
reagh, who urged that it broke through the distinction between 
permanent and war taxes , and recommended the appropriation 
of part of the sinking-fund to tho payment of the interest on 
the fresh loans Both schemes were departures from the grand 
principle of Mr Pitt, which was to provide by new indirect 
taxes for tho interest and gradual extinction of each fresh loan , 
but the system of Loid Henry Petty was, peihaps, the more 
manly and statesmanlike of the two in a domestic point of 
view, as leaving untouched the sacred deposit of the sinking- 
fund , though, as the event of the war in Poland proved, it was 
not calculated to meet the emergencies and ever-varying chances 
of warfare The budget for 1807 was based on the new plan , 
but it was soon abandoned among the changes and necessities of 
future years ' 

427 Such weio the principal domestic measures of the Whig 
administration, which were marked, m general, by a spirit of 
humanity and wisdom , but a far different meed must be meted 
out to their foreign policy Though Sir Home Popham had been 
iccallcd, and reprimanded by the sentence of a court-martial 
(March 1807) for his unauthorised and disastrous attack on 
Buenos Ayres, (p 247,) the government had i ot firmness to 
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resist the popular 'wish that a fresh force should he seut to the 
same quaiter , and 3000 men -w^eie accordingly embarked under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty, who stormed and took Monte Video, 
(Feb 2 ) Another reinforcement of 4200 men was sent (June) 
to the same destination, and the command-in-chief given to 
General Whitelocke, who was directed to attempt the recoverj’’ 
of Buenos Ayres The attack was accordingly made, (July 5 ,) 
but 200 pieces of cannon and 16,000 men, stationed on the flat 
roofs of the houses, opposed formidable obstacles to the advance 
of the British thiough the ban leaded streets , and though 
several of the principal pomts were gallantly cairied, three regi- 
ments, numbering 2500 men, were obliged to suriendei in other 
quarteis Such was now the consternation among the British 
commanders, that a capitulation was signed (July 7) with the 
Spanish geneial Linifeies, by which the Biitish prisoners were 
restored,- on condition of the withdrawal of the whole hostile 
force fiom the Rio de la Plata The public indignation in Bri- 
tain was vehement , and General 'Whitelooke, on his leturn, 
was cashiered by a court-martial , but military men had not 
then been taught, by the examples of Geiona and Saragossa, 
tho formidable aspect of street w'arfare , and much allowance 
must be made for an inexperienced officer, opposed by such un- 
expected difficulties in his flrst separate command 
428 Cura 9 oa had been taken without resistance, (Jan 1,) tho 
advantages of British commerce and British protection disposing 
the planters everywhere to range themselves undei its flag , but 
in other quarters, on the shores of the Bosphorus and the Nile, the 
arms of Britain were as unfortrmate as in the Rio do la Plata 
tVo have already noticed the imprudent attack made by Russia 
on Turkey at the moment of the commencement of tho Prussian 
war Tho contest arose fiora the removal, at the instigation 
of the French ambassador Sobastiani, (Aug 30, 1806,) of the 
Hospodars of "WaUachia and Moldavia, (who by the existing 
treaties were not to be displaced without the consent of Russia,) 
and their replacement by successors in the interest of Prance , 
and though the menaces of the Russian and British envojs 
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procured the reinstatement of the deposed princes, tho news 
reached St Petersburg too late to prevent tho inarch of the army 
under General Mitchelson, which speedily occupied tho two 
principalities But the pressure of the war in Poland compelled 
the Russians almost instantly to -nc.ikcn their forces on the 
Danube to such an C'ctent, that an application was made to the 
British cabinet to make a naml diversion against Constantinople , 
and Sir John Duckworth was accordingly instructed, with a 
squadron of so\cn linc-of-battle ships and four frigates, to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles, and threaten the Ottoman capital 
429 The length of this famous strait, through its whole vs inding 
course, is nearly 30 miles, the width varying from one to three, 
while tho narrowest part is defended on either shore by the 
celebrated castles of Europe and Asia. But these ancient forti- 
fications, though armed with cannon of enormous calibre, were 
ruinous and deaiycd , and the Turks, m spite of all tho warnings 
of Scbastiam, neglected tlicir repair, and looked for danger only 
from tho Danube, though Mr ALrbuthnot had alreidy qmttcd 
tho Turkish capital, and war had been declared by tho Divau 
{Jan 29) against Gre.it Britain On the 19th of February, 
however, tho British admiral entered the struts, tho passage 
of which was effected with little loss from tho unprepared state 
of tho batteries , several Turkish frigates were burnt m tho 
Sea of Marmora, and the fleet anchored at Prmces’ Islands, 
within three leagues of Seraglio Point 
430 The consternation of tho Turks was eictreme, as there w ere 
scarcely ton guns mounted on the seaward batteries , and it was 
increased by a message from Admiral Duckworth, threatening 
to attack the city if the demands of Britain were not acceded to 
within twenty-four hours The populace rose in a fury, demanding 
the head of Sebastiani , but the energy of the French envoy was 
equal to tlus perilous crisis, and his cichortations rekindled tho 
spirit of the Divan, which at first had no thought but of submis- 
sion "While the British commander was amused by a show of 
negotiation, the whole population of Constantmople laboured 
incessantly at the fortifications, under the skilful supermtendence 
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of Sebastiani , m a ■week 1000 guns were mounted, 100 gun-Tioats 
and 12 line-of-battle-ships equipped for the defence of the har- 
bour, and red-hot shot prepared to assail the British ships A. 
retreat was inentahle, but the batteiies of the Dardanelles 
were now repaired and strengthened , and on the re-entrance of 
the fleet into the perilous defile (March 1) a tremendous fire was 
opened several ships were struck by stone-shot weighing 700 
or 800 lbs , and the squadron reached Tenedos with the loss of 
260 men Here they were jomed by a Russian naval force, 
under Admiral Smiavin, which defeated the Capitan-Pasha’s 
fleet, (July 1,) and distressed the Turkish capital by cutting off 
its supply of pro'visions by sea A descent on Egypt by a small 
British force from Messina (March) was equally unsuccessful 
Avith the attempt on Constantinople Alexandria and Bamietta, 
indeed, fell mto their hands , but Rosetta held out , and a strong 
detachment, under Colonel Macleod, was overwhelmeti at El- 
Hammed by the Turkish cavalry A convention was at last 
concluded m September, by which the British prisoners were 
given up, and Alexandiia restored to the Turks, and the in- 
vaders evacuated Egypt at the end of that month 
431 
<lreat 

supporters of the mimsters, that their genius was less calculated 
for the warlike combmations requisite at the present crisis t.Enn 
for pacific ameliorations, now comparatively of little consequence 
But time was not given for the manifestation of these feelings 
in the ordmary way, from an occurrence which brought the 
administration in colhsionwith the rehgious feding of the King 
This was the motion of Lord Howick (March 7) for the admis- 
sion of Catholics mto the army and navy, by the abohtion of 
the test-oath m these cases ; but m the midst of the debate it 
was suddenly announced (March 29) that the ministers had been 
dismissed, and that Lord Hawkesbury, the Duke of Portland, 
and m Perceval had been mtrusted with the formation of a 
^ Tory cabinet, including Lord Castlereagh, Lord Eldon, Mr 
Camnng, &c In explanation of this sudden change, it appeared' 


These repeated defeats excited great discon'tent throughout 
Britam, and produced an impression, even among the 
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that the King, who had at first misunderstood the natmc and ex- 
tent of the proposed hill, no sooner became aware of these points, 
than he not only withdrew his sanction from the measure in 
pi ogress, hut required a pledge from flie ministers that no fui- 
tlier concession to the Catholics shotfld bo proposed This pledge 
was refused, as inconsistent with the doctrine that the King can 
do no wrong, and that tlie responsibihty rests with his advisers, 
and this point, after the dismissal of the ministry, was vehemently 
debated in parliament But the popular feeling was decidedly 
against the "Whigs, who were considered to have made “ a scan- 
dalous attempt to force the King’s conscience,” a dissolution 
took place in April , and on the first dn ision in the new parlia- 
ment, (June 26,) a majority appealed foi the Tories of 97 in the 
Lords, and 195 in the Commons 

VII Campaign of Fncdland — Peace of Ttlsit 

432 The change of mimstiy in Britain produced an imme- 
diate alteration in hei Continental policy Bred m the school of 
Pitt, Mr Canning and Lord'Castlereagh had imbibed his ardent 
hostility to the French Eovolution , and no sooner were they m 
olficc than they hastened to remedy the disastrous effects of the 
ill-judged parsimony of their predecessors A treaty between 
Russia and Prussia, to which Sweden had given her adhesion, 
had been signed at Bartenstem (April 26) for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and Great Britain hastened to unite 
herself to the confederacy By a coniention signed (Juno 17) 
at London, she agreed to provide 20,000 troops to co-operate in 
Pomerania against the flank and rear of the French, and to fur- 
nish a subsidy of a million to Prussia , but these succours now 
came too late The Czai, whose exertions had been hampered 
at the outset by the impolitic denial of the aid which ho had 
confidently expected, was deeply irritated against the British 
goaernment, and loudly complained of having been deserted 
w Inlc he was risking his empire, for the common interests of 
Buropc, in a mortal struggle with France , while such was the 
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destitution in lybicli the arsenals had been left by the late 
administration, that it was not till a fortnight after the peace 
of Tilsit that the armament under Lord Cathcart reached the 
Baltic shores * < 

433 Napoleon, at the same time, while continmng in his ad- 
diesses to the Senate to piofess liis leadiness for peace, was un- 
ceasing in his preparations foi war The ill-timed advances of 
Spain towards an alliance with Prussia (p 251) afforded him a 
pretext for extoiting an auxihar)’’ force of 16,000 of her best troops 
under the Marquis of Bomana, who leached the Elbe in the 
middle of May , but his efforts to detach Sweden from the coah- 
tion totally failed Gustavus had indeed been compelled, (iii 
April,) by the nonpayment of the Biitish subsidies, to conclude 
an armistice for Pomerania , but he denounced it as soon as ho 
was aware of the change of policy at London, and even at- 
tempted, in an interview with Maishal Brune, who commanded 
the corps opposed to'him, to bung him over to the part)*- of the 
Bourbons ^ To guard against any descent of the British, Napo- 
leon had meanuhile directed the foimation of an aimy of re- 
serve on the Elbe , while he concluded at "Waisaw (May 7) 
treaties of alliance with Turkey and Persia, from both which 
powois ho had received magnificent embassies Alieady liis 
early schemes of Oiieiltal conquest lecurred to his mind, and ho 
was negotiating with the Porte for the passage of an ainly across 
its dominions, when the seizure of Parga and other towns on 
the Adriatic coast, as dependencies of Venice, excited the alaim 
of the Divan , and though the act was instantly withdraum and 
disavowed, the suspicions of the Tuiks could not be allayed, and 
the passage of the troops was refused 

434 The French army, meanwhile, largely recruited with 
gallant and enthusiastic Poles, lay in its quarters behind the 
Passarge, the passes ovei which were carefully guarded , while 
“the wants of the soldiers were amply supplied by the agricultural 
riches of Old Prussia and the immense lequisitions levied from 
the conqueied provinces in the rear The Russians, the bulk of 
whose force lay in an intrenched camp round Heilsbeig on the 
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Allc, were far from having at tlicir disposal the same resources as 
the French , hut the two armies remained inactive for nearly 
four months after Evlau Napoleon was awaiting the reduction 
of the Silesian fortresses in his rear, (the late of which has 
been anticipated on p 261 ,) hut the siege of Dantric, which 
aias defended hy 17,000 men under Jlarshal Kalhrouth, was an 
operation of more difficulty Situated at tlic mouth of the 
Vistula, this great cmponiim of Polish commerce is defended not 
only hy its own strong ramparts and the fort of Wcichselmnndc, 
hut hy tho marshy nature of the surrounding coiintri’^, which is 
traversed only hy a few causowavs Tho first operations of the 
hcsiegcrs were directed against tho Nch ung, or long tongue of 
land which separates tho Frische-haff from the Baltic , and w hich, 
after a series of conflicts, (March 18-22,) thev succeeded in clcar- 
uig of the Prussians, thus cutting off tho land communication 
of the town , while the Holm Island, at tho extremity of the 
Nc7n nng, was carried hy assault, (May 6 ) Tho town was now 
pressed on all sides a gallant attempt to raise the siege, (May 
14,) hr a Eiissian corps which landed at Ncufahtwasser at the 
mouth of the Vistula, was defeated, after a desperate conflict, hy 
Oudinot and Lannes, who commanded the besieging corps, and 
the works of tho Hagolshcrg fort, w Inch covered the town on the 
w'est, were ruined hy mines The ammunition of the garrison 
was now nearly exhausted, and a British hng having been 
c.ipturcd in an attempt to pass tho French battenes with a 
supply of powder, Kalkreuth was forced to capitulate, (May 27 ,) 
and this great fortress, with 900 pieces of cannon, fell into the 
hands of the French 

435 During these operations, the Bussian grand army had 
been reinforced hy several corps, mcluding the guards under tho 
Grand-duke Constantine, so that the whole force under Benning- 
sen now amounted to 120,000 men — ^but not more than 90,000 
could he concentrated on the Alle for the immediate shock , 
while the French Emperor had not less than 160,000 foot and 
35,000 horse— a greater host than had ever yet been witnessed 
in modem Europe Tho Eussian commander had therefore 
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constructed formidable lines on both banks of the Alle, "within 
"ivhich he intended to await tiio arri"7al of Princo Labanoff 
with 30,000 fresh men , but the exposed situation of Ney’s corps 
which lay at Guttstadt, half-way between the two armies, 
tempted lum (June 6) to hazard a stroke for its destruction , and 
by a skilful feint agamst the bridges of the Passarge, he com- 
pletely succeeded in surprising the Piench marshal, who was 
driven across that river "with the loss of 2000 men But Napoleon, 
moved by the danger of his lieutenant, concentrated histioops m 
such masses that the Eussians in turn fell back to their intrench-^ 
ment at Heilsberg, which they reached in safety, (Juno 9,) after 
some desperate conflicts between their rear under Bagrathion 
and the pursuing French cavalry 
436 The design of Napoleon now "was to engage the attention 
of the enemy by a front attack on their lines, while he moved 
50,000 men round their flank, so as to threaten their commu- 
nications with their magarmes at Konigsberg — % plan rendered 
feasible by his vast superiority of force Nearly 80,000 men, 
with 500 pieces of cannon, defended the Russian intrenchments, 
which were attacked by the divisions of St Cyr and Legiond 
(June 10) "With all the chaiacteristic impetuosity of the French 
soldiery But the fiie of the Russian batteries, and the obstinate 
valour of then right wmg under Prmce Gortchakoff, lendercd 
all these efforts fruitless, fresh troops were in vain brought 
up ; and, after twelve ^ours of frightful carnage, the French 
were repulsed at imdnight, with the loss of 12,000 men, to the 
great chagnn of Napoleon The march of Davoust on Ins flank 
determined Benningsen, Ijowever, to retreat on Bartenstem — 
a movement which was executed -without opposition on the 
night of the llth The French, however, followed close upon 
Ins traces , and while Murat and Yictor pressed forward over 
the Ijitely ensangmned fields of Eylau, on the road to Konigsberg, 
Napoleon himself was on the point of interposing between the 
Russians and their own frontier, andBeimingsen,hastemngthe 
march of his weary columns, arrived on the 13th at Fnedland, a 
considerable town on the left bank of the Alle 
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437 On the follo-wing night, however, he received information 
that the corps of Lannes, which had been greatly weakened at 
the battle of Heilsherg, lay at a village only tliree miles in front 
of Friedhnd , and, instantly determined to seire the opportunity 
of crushmg it, he attacked it on the morning of the Idth. Lannes, 
however, was soon supported hy Morticr , and while Benmngsen 
still thought that these two corps were all he had to contend 
with, he was insensibly engaged in a general battle, with only 
135,000 men at his disposal, and the Alio in his rear, which he 
had crossed in his advance against Lannes, while Napoleon, 
who arrived on the scene of action at one o'clock, had not less 
than 10,000 horse and 70,000 infantry He delayed the attack, 
however, for several hours , and the Russian general began to 
hope that he might legain the right bank at night without 
molestation But at 5 n m the signal was given , and Ncy’s 
column, charging on the right with the fury of a tempest, drove 
in the Russian divisions opposed to it, and advanced nearly to 
the town of Fricdland Hero, however, the French were in turn 
repelled with vast slaughter, by the Russian imperial guards, 
but the battle was restored by Victor, and the town and bridges 
of Friedland were fired by the Russian fugitives in their confusion 
The retreat of the centre and right, which had hitherto combated 
with success against overwhelming numbers, was thus out off, 
but these undaunted bands, closing their ranks, forced their way 
through the surrounding masses of the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet, and retued slowly and in solid order to the fords 
The water was breast-high, and many were drowned, but not i 
single battalion surrendered, and except 5000 wounded, few 
prisoners wore made The total loss was 17,000 men, but no 
colours, and only 17 guns , the French lost 8000 men, besides 2 
eagles The exhaustion of his troops, however, consequent on 
the desperate resistance which they had encountered, prevented 
Napoleon from following up the pursuit with his usual vigour 
the Russians retreated without molestation to Allenbcrg and 
Vchlau, forming a junction at the latter place (June 18) with 
the coqis of Lestocq and Eamcnskoi, -which had evacuated 
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Konigsbcrg after bimging off tlie magazines The united force 
ciossed the Niemen at Tilsit on the following day, burning the 
bridges behind them 

438 The disastrous battlcofFiiedland destroyed the confederacy 
against Piance Bishcaitened by defeat, and disgusted by the 
parsimony of Biitam and the timidity of Austiia, Alexandei 
had tfo longer any obicct oi interest in continuing the war , and 
an armistice uas proposed on the 19th, and at once acceded to 
The proposition, indeed, was not less agreeable to Napoleon, w'ho 
was unpicpared to follow up his victory by cairying the war 
into the heart of Bussia, while a British expedition was on the 
point of landing on the Elbe , and an interview Avas arranged 
between the two Empeiois, which took place (June 25) on a 
laft (the memorable i aft of Ttlsit) moored in the middle of the 
Niemen The meeting of tho nA’al mouarchs was coidial and 
the fiist words of Alexander weie — I hate the English as much 
as you do, and am ready to join you against them ” — In that 
case,” replied Napoleon, “peace is already made ” Bofoic they 
parted, the outlines of the treaty were arranged — ^the world 
afforded room for the aggrandisement of both 

439 At a second conference on the folloAving day, the King of 
Piussn was present but that unhappy prince, destitute of every 
thing, had no longer any alternative but submission to the 
conqueror The Queen arm^ed two days latei but Napoleon 
h id no chualry in his composition, and all the talents and grace 
of this beautiful Avoman failed to procure any mitigation of tho 
hard terms w hich ho exacted from Prussia The intimacy of the 
two Emporors had become so great that ei erything was settled 
by themselves in private conferences , and after a fortnight tho 
treaties were formally signed— that between France and Russia 
•on the 7th of July, the second, between France and Prussia, on 
the 9th Silesia, and tho piovinces on tho light bank of the 
Elbe, Mere restored to the King of Prussia , but all the Prussian 
acquisitions in Poland (uith the exception of the province of 
Bialystock, which was given to Russia) weie bestowed, under 
the new' title of the grand-duchy of 'Warsaw, on the King of 

s 
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Si's.oiij', Dantric was tlcclarcd it least in name, a frcccilj', 
anilllio rrnssmn proMnets on the left bank of the IHlitwero 
erected into a nen kingdom of 'V^i'tphnln, for Jerome Biiom- 
parte, flio Pmiicrors brother Ifearfi ]nlf of }icr dominion*! 
and popnAalion avorc ihna «!cvcr«l at ono sweep from Pru*!sm, 
but r\cn tho fortrewea ind territories of wlncli the was nomi- 
nally left in possession, were still occupied In I rcnch troops, ns 
tecunty for tho paaanent of the war rontnbulions — a prclo\t 
aihich (as these enormous sums never routd be fully di«ch irgcd) 
ains made to justifj their retention up to tho campaign of 
Jloscow , while tho establishment of the iio\. kingdoms of ^\ c^t- 
phaha and Savonj, w ilh tho grand duchj of W iirsaw, airluallj 
brought tho rrciich frontier np to the Nicmcn Tho King, how - 
o\cr, could onlv suhnnt to hard ncccssit} , and he took lease of 
tho subjects thus torn from his sceptre in a noble proclamntton, 
ailneh commanded tho sympathy of all Turopo hvthc heron. 
Tcsignalion with winch he bowed before tins Itcmcndous stroke 
of fortune 

440 But these changes, important as thev w ere, were insignifi- 
cant when compared with the secret com cntiou concluded at tho 
same timcbctwccn tho French Emperor and the Russian nutocMt 
Those two potentates, deeming tlicro«olvcs ina inciblewlicmimtcd, 
had airtunlly agreed to dnidc the world hctwcon them Tlic 
East, including the greater part of tho Ottoman empire, was 
assigned to Russia — thoIVcst to Franco , wlnlobolh were tojoiii 
in hostility against tho maritime poa\er of Britain, nid “ to •sum- 
mon tho three courts of Stockholm, Copenhagen, and J ishoii to 
declare a\ ar against Great Britain ” Tlio existing dynasties in 
Spam and Portugal were to he replaced hj princes oflhofamilv 
of Napoleon , and, in tho partition of Turkoj, Egapt and the 
Adriatic coasts w ere to ho the share of Prance Boumclia and 
Constantinople, however, were still to remain subject to the 
Sultan— neither party could be persuaded to cede to tho otlicr 
the possession of that matchless capital 

441 But these triumphs had been purclia^cd by France at a 
fearful price, in tho blood of her best and bravest Authentic 
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documents prove that, during the campaign from the Saale to 
the Niemen, not less than 420,000 sick and wounded wore received 
into the French, hospitals— a terrific catalogue, which shows that 
the triple conscnption, amounting in all to 240,000 in eight 
months, was not more than was required to replenish the chasms 
in the ranks 


PART VI 

PnOM THE PEACE OT TIESIT TO THE PEACE OP VIENNA — 

1807-9 

I Gontinental Sffstcm, and Imperial Government of Napoleon 

442 The battle of Trafalgar, by annihilating the prospect of 
invading Bntam, had changed the method, but not the object, 
of Napoleon’s hostility His plan was now to sap the strength 
of Britain, and excite distress and disunion among her popu- 
lation, by a rigid exclusion of her flag and commerce fiom the 
harbours of all the Continental States and at last, having in the 
meantime got possession, by force or by treaties, of all the fleets 
of Europe, to unite them on some central point, whence an 
invading army of irresistible numbers could at once be poured 
on the British shores Hence the gigantic works constructed at 
Antwerp — a point, as he said, “in itself worth a kingdom and 
his refusal to resign which frustrated the negotiations at Ohatil- 
lonin 1814, and hence the famous Berlin Decree, (Nov 21,1806,) 
which, ostensibly issued in retaliation for the blockade of the' 
Prussian coasts, was in fact an announcement of the new system* 
of hostility thenceforth to be directed against Britain Under 
its provisions, “ the British islands were declared in a state of 
blockade , all commerce or communication with them prohibited , 
and all British subjects found in the countiies under the control 
of Fiance made prisoners of war All British property or mer- 
chandise similarly circumstanced was confiscated , and all vessels 
coming from Great Britain or any of its colonics were declared 
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good piizes ” JTot i moment was lost in enforcing these rigor- 
ous enactments to the utmost an army of inspectois, custom- 
house officers, &c, overspread the couutiies occupied by the 
French , and in Iforth Germany particularly, the stardi for 
British goods became a pretext for innumerable extortions and 
abuses So ruinous w ere its consequences that Iiouis Buonaparte, 
King of Holland, at first refused to enforce it in his dominions, 
and was only compelled to do so by the peremptoiy menaces of 
his brother 

443 The first retort of Britain to the Berlin Decree, was by an 
Oi der in Council (Jan 7, 1807) directing the capture of all a essels 
trading between any two ports from which British ships were 
excluded, thus cutting off the neutral coasting trade m these 
cases But a few months’ experience showed the necessity of a 
more rigorous and extensive system of retaliation , and a second 
Older in Council appeared, (Nov 11,) avhich, recitmg the Berhn 
Decree as a preamble, proclaimed a blockade of France and the 
States under her sway, as the blockade of the British islands had 
been published by Napoleon — and declared all vessels good prizes 
which should be bound for any of their ports, unless they had 
previously touched at, or cleared out from, a British harbour 
In answ er to this second order, Napoleon forthwith (Dec 17) 
fulminated the Milan Decree, declarmg " all vessels which sub- 
mitted to be seaiched bv British ermsers, or paid any Biitish 
imposts, to have lost their ncutial privileges , and that all ships 
coming from, or gomg to, any harbour in Great Britain or its 
colonies, or any country occupied by British troops, should be 
made prize ” 

444 But these prohibitive systems were soon evaded on both 
sides Not many months after the Berlin Decree, a lucrative 
source of revenue was opened in France by the sale, at enormous 
prices, of licenses under the Emperor’s hand for the importation 
of British goods, under an obhgation (easily eluded) of exporting 
French produce to an equal amount British manufactures and 
colonial produce were consequently sold on the Continent at 
exorbitant prices , and the example thus set was soon followed 
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Ly the sale in Butain of similar licenses of exemption from tho 
Oiders m Council Tims, W'lnle Bntisli goods iverc burnt in the 
market-places of Continental cities, and unhappy ■wretches shot 
for conniving at their inti eduction — ^U'hile the British admi- 
ralty court nas daily condemning ships for contravening the 
Orders m Council — ^both go\ernmcnts ■were openly violating the 
very decrees to ■which they required such implicit obedience m 
others The sale of licenses at length became a principal source 
of the private revenue of the Emperoi, and ■wns carried to such a 
pitch that, in 1812, the vaults of the Tuileries contained in hard 
cash not less than four hundred millions of francs, (^616,000,000,) 
derived almost ■wholly from this souice This vast sum did not 
appear in the public accounts , but from it ■wei cchiefly derived the 
means for the stand against combined Europe m 1813 and 1814 
' 445 Great and unparalleled was the joy which greeted Eapo- 
leon on his arrival at Pans (July 27) after the peace of Tilsit 
The great contest appeared to be oi er Prussia had been ci ushed, 
Austria overawed, and Russia, if not subdued, converted into 
a firm ally J3o unpiecedented a senes of triumphs might have 
turned the heads of a less enthusiastic people , but the addresses 
of the oiators in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies went 
beyond every allowable limit in their sla^nsh adulation A great 
Rte (Nov 25) in honour of the Giand Army raised these tiaiis- 
ports to a pitch of delirium , but Napoleon had already (Aug 
15) ai ailed himself of this burst of feelmg to eradicate the last 
1 estige of public discussion in the legislature, by the final sup- 
pression of the already mutilated Tribunate, the functions of 
hicli were transferred to committees of the legislative body 
The change was, however, received with thunders of servile 
applause even by tho members of tho Tribunate , and Napoleon, 
encouraged by this success, took a still more decisive step in the 
establishment (Sept 27) of a ngid censorship of the press, extend- 
ing not only to journals and pciiodicals, but to all works on 
whatever subiect From that tune to the end of the Empire 
eiery approach to free discussion on public affairs in France and 
Its dependent states, was more thoroughly stifled than any power 
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had yet hcen able to effect , and all "who ventured to assert in- 
dependence of thought "were persecuted with relentless rigour hy 
the Imperial police Madame de Stael, driven first from Prance 
and afterwards from Switzerland and Vienna, found refuge 
at last only in Bussia , and her friend, the beautiful Madame 
Becamicr, shared the same fate for a visit which she paid to the 
exile 

446 The thirst, meanwhile, for public employment — always 
great in Prance, ftom that passion for mdmdual elevation which 
was thoseciet spring of the Revolution — ^roseto a perfect mama, 
and contributed greatly to the rapid progress of the system of cen- 
trdhsatim Each piefcct of a department, holdmg all the patro- 
nage witliin Ins jurisdiction, was (as Eapolcon remarked) “o httic 
empci 0 ) , ” but he derived all his authority from the appointment 
of the moTiprnli, m -whom was also vested the nomination of all 
cml, ecclesiastical, military, or naval functionaries of every 
degree But notwithstandmg all the executive vigour resulting 
from this system, no one knew better than Napoleon that it was 
not thus that the foundation foi a durable dynasty could be laid 
“ An aristocracy,” said he, " is the only true support of a mon- 
archy ,” and to supply this defect was the constant effort of his life 
In pursuance of this scheme he had, soon after Austerhtz, created 
most of his marshals and ministers pnnees or dukes, by titles 
taken ftom some foreign possession but the formal re-estabhsh- 
ment was by a decree of the Senate on 11th March 1808, by which 
the titles of prince, duke, count, baron, and chevalier were 
restored, and confeirod with great profusion , most of the new 
noblesse bemg endowed with estates and revenues m the con- 
quered countries The speeches on this occasion in the legislative 
body, many of the members of which had voted for the abolition 
of nobihty in 1790, were signal monuments of political tergiver- 
sation but all the efforts of Napoleon (in pursuance of his 
favourite scheme of amnlgamahon, orfttston as he called it) to 
effect a union between these ennobled soldiers of fortune and the 
remains of the old nobility, whom ho had recalled, met with but 
limited success To the remnant of old republicans the xesto- 
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ration of here^tary distinctions -was especially unpalatable , but, 
on tbe other hand, the path of honour now lay open to aU , and 
the aspiring temper of the Tiers Etat was gratified by the possi- 
bihty that every peasant’s son might attain these pnzK All 
the forms of tbe old etiquette were now revived at the Tmlenes 
with increased splendour aud mmuten^s of detail , and such 
was the state of the imperial court, that instances occurred of 
seven Tfinre being seen waiting at one tune for an audience of 
Xapoleon 

447 The despotism of the Impenal rule, however was regular, 
conservative, and systematic ; andeverythmg presented an aspect 
of order and tranquilhty The stoppage of external commerce 
gave a vast impetus to domestic mdnstry and internal traffic , 
and the manufacturer^ free from all foreign competition, were 
roused mto more than former activity by the vast pubhc expen- 
diture, in ’Which must be mclnded the enormous sums levied 
from half Europe, in the shape of subsidies and contributions — 
all of which were laid out for the benefit of the French people 
On his return from Austerhtz, theEmperor had found the treasury 
empty, and the bank nearly msolvent ; but the plunder of the 
next campaign gave him a year s revenue m advance m the state 
coffer^ b^des a large reserved treasure in the vaults of the 
Tuilenes All the mmies quartered beyond the frontier, more- 
over, were mamtamed and paid by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries occupied , so that, as long as the rule of Eapoleon endured 
over foreign nations, no want of money was ever felt at head- 
quarters Hence were denved the funds for the execution of 
the magnificent pubhc works which illustrate this era Road^ 
bndges, canals, and dockyards — colleges for mstruction in aU 


branches— and pubhc monuments commemorative of the glonous 
deeds of this bnlliant period, were seen rising on aU sides; and 


the people at large, dazded by the splendour of the qiectacle, 
yielded to the illusion that the Revolution, nursed m violence, 
and baptised in blood, was now to slune forth m a blaze of un- 


precedented glory 


448 But all these glones and substantial advantages were but 
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the gliding of the eh vino of servitude The Pcnil Code mode its 
nppoarance, Feb 1, 1810, and of the 480 crimes which it cnumc- 
1 itcd, no less than 220 vv ore state offences, so minutely subdiv idcd 
and specified, as in effect to lender imcn.ible to punishment 
every one obnoMous in the smallest degree to govcnimenb By 
a decree of 3d March in the same j car, eight state prisons were 
established in France, and vv ere soon filled vv ith a strange and 
incongruous assemblage Those in the north v ere chicflv 
occupied by Bourbonists .md democrats , those in the south by 
ecclesiastics vi ho had been inv’ohed in the f ill of the Pope but 
numbers n ere immured for no other reason than liav ing acti- 
dcnfally excited the jcaloiisj of the Emperor or his m.nisters An 
order signed by Napoleon, or Ins minister of police, was a suf- 
ficient warrant, not only in France, but throughout Germanv 
and Italy, for the aircst of i^ny ludivjdiiil, who was paraded 
through the towns, loaded with chains like a malefactor, and 
then consigned to the gloomy oblivion of the state prisons The 
universality of the Imperial sw ay added fcarfullj to its terrors , 
except in Russia, Turkey, or Britain, Bmopc afforded no asj lum 
for the victim of tyrannic poisccution A despotism was thus 
effectually maintained^ unparalleled for rigour and scvoritv in 
modem times , not a whisper of discontent or resistance was 
heard , and all clashes vied in adulation of the ruler who w is 
V isibly draining the heart’s blood of the country 

449 It was in the enforcement of the conscription that tho 
greatest difficulty was experienced Diiniig the ton yeais of the 
Empire, not less than 2,300,000 conscripts were voted by the 
legislature, and famiehod by the nation , and of these 2,200,000 
perished in the service of the Emperor ' Penalties of tho sev crest 
description were denounced against the rcfiactory or dcsertcis, 
till evasion became almost impossible , and tho practical i csult 
was, that the whole youth of tho nation, of the requisite ag<^ and 
capable of undergoing its fatigues, wore voluntaiily or involun- 
tarily enrolled in tho profession of arms 

450 The system of public instruction was also calculated to 
fav our tho same tendency Except the ecclesiastical schools, onl v 
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one of -wlncli tvas allowed in each department, the whole contiol 
of education was lodged in a body called the Imperial University , 
hut this institution was wholly different from a univeisity in 
our sense of the term It was rather a vast system of instructing 
police diffused over the country, and dependent on a cential 
hoard, consisting of a grand-master, with numerous high func- 
tionanes under him sjhe successive stages were through schools 
of primary instiuction, colleges, and lyceums — ^from the last of 
which the most desen mg youths were transferred to the mihtary 
academies, or the Polytechnic School at Pans The course of 
education was conducted on the strictest principles of mihtary 
subordination the pupils were clawed in detachments under then 
officers, and their studies sedulously directed to whatever might 
encourage a spirit of devotion to the Emperor, and at the same 
time of mihtary aggrandisement Thus combining into one 
government all the known modes of enslaving mankmd, Ifapo- 
leon foiced, by the conscription, all the physical energies of Ins 
subjects into the ranks of war, while their thoughts were en- 
thralled by terrors of the police and the censorship of the press, 
vnd by this system of centnhsed education, he apparently aimed 
at throwing still more irremovable chains over the minds of 
future generations 

II The Copenhagen Expedition — 77^a» letioccn Rt'ssia and 

Bi itam 

\ 

4ol Thetreaty ofTilsitwasfarfiombeingrcceivedatStPeters- 
Inirg with the same satisfaction as at Pans Though Russia had 
extricated herself unscathed from the strife, sho had still failed 
in the object of the war , the nobles, moreover, foresaw, in the 
adoption of the Continental System, the loss of the prmcipal 
market for their produce , and so strong was this feehng of dis- 
content, that Savary, when he appeared in the Russian capital as 
ambassador of Prance, received not a single invitation to anv 
pnvate circle The political changes resulting from the pacifica- 
tion were meanwhile in progress Row constitufaons, framed by 
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Talleyrand, -were imposed on tbe grand-duchy of Warsaw (Jnly 
22) and the kingdom of Westphalia, (Dee 16 ) By the former, 
the ducal crown was declared hereditary in the house of Saxony, 
the Grand-duke being invested with thd whole executive, while 
a shadow of representation appeared in a senate of eighteen, 
and a chamber of deputies of one hundred members, without 
er of open discussion The Westphalian constitution was also 
wholly on the French model, consisting of a king, state-council, 
and silent legislature , all exclusive privileges were abolished, and 
tnal by lury introduced the contingent of the langdom, as part 
of the Confederation of the Bhine, was fixed at 20,000 soldiers 
452 The Hanse Towns and Rhenish States, meanwhile, found 
themselves grievously disappointed m their hope that the peace 
would dehver them from the scourge of warlike armaments and 
military contnbutions Dantzic, which was to have been a free 
city, was occupied by a Fiench garnson under Rapp , but it was 
on the people of Prussia that the hand of conquest fell heaviest 
Hard as wore the ostensible conditions of the treaty of Tilsit, 
they v,erc greatly aggravated in the course of the exaction 
Besides the war contribution of ;£24,000,000, fresh claims, to the 
amount of ;fi5,600,000, were brought forwaid after the peace by 
Daru, the French receiver-general for North Germany, the 
prmcipal fortresses were retained in pledge for these payments , 
while 150,000 men were quartered on the territory and main- 
tained at its expense The Ring was further bound, by a sup- 
plementary convention, not to keep on foot more than ^,000 
men, to adopt the Continental System, and to declare war agamst 
Britain To all human appearance, the power of Prussia was 
completely destroyed , but the spirit of the King and the nation 
was unbroken , and though Hardenberg was dnven from office 
by the jealousy of Napoleon, he found a worthy successor m Baron 
Stem, who now became minister of the interior The admirable 
reforms which he introduced may be considered as the Magna 
Oharta of the peasants and burghers, on whom ho first conferred 
the right of holding land , and though soon exiled, like Harden- 
berg, on the requisition of France, he continued from his retreat 
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in Conrland to direct the Prussian councils, while the measures 
of Schamhorst were equally effective in the war department By 
the ahohtion of corporal punishment, and by throwing open to 
all the higher grades of the army, he revived the spirits of the 
soldiers , and hy introducmg hnef periods of service, and con- 
stantly supplying the place of those discharged by fr^h recrmt^, 
he silently prepared the materials of a fomudahle army, while 
the apparent numbers of the troops were scrupulously kept 
within the prescribed himts Meanwhile the secret associations 
of the Tugenhund, (society or bond of virtue,) having for their 
object the hiturc dehverancc of Germany, were formed and rami- 
fied through the country. All rants and classes, alike out- 
raged by the conquerors, combmed in these fratermties, which 
were headed by some of the most esalted spirits of the age, and 
became, in after years, powerful auxiharies m the overthrow of 
Prench despotism 

463 Austria, durmg these transactions, was employed m gra- 
dually repamng her losses , and had at length (Oct 10) procured 
the evacuation of Braunau, which the French had held under 
vamuspretences smce thepeaceofPresburg The Kmg of Sweden 
had contmued in arms since the peace of Tilsit , but, blockaded 
in Stralsund by an overwhelnung force under Mnrshnl Brune, he 
first withdrew with his troops to the isle of Rugen, and finally 
(Sept 7) concluded a convention, m virtue of which he returned 
with his fleet and army to Sweden But at the same moment, 
when the Continental war was thus closed, a blow was struck by 
Great Bntam which proved of the highest importance to the 
future prospects of the maritime contest 

454. In spite of the precautions of the two Emperors, the secret 
articles of Tilsit had become known to the British government ; 
and the march of French troops towards Holstein indicated 
that Denmark would forthwith be summoned to place her fleet 
at the disposal of the new alhance The cabinet of Copenhagen 
was knovm to be for from averse to this coahtion , and the 
arnval of the French force would soon enable them to set Great 
Bntam at defiance K^o time was to be lost in such an emer- 
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gency At tlie end of Jnlyj 27 ships of the line, carrying 20,000 
troops, part of the force originally destined fbr the Elbe, sailed 
for Denmark, and averc joined by 10,000 more under Lord Cath- 
tait, Tvlio had been acting avith the Swedes in Pomerania The 
whole force appeared off Copenhagen on the 4th of August, and 
immediately stationed a squadron in the Great Belt to cut off 
the communication between the isle of Zealand and the shores 
of Jutland To the terms offered by the Bntish commanders — 
who, disclaiming all idea of conquest or capture, demanded the 
licet in deposit till the conclusion of a general peace — ^a positive 
refusal uas returned by the Pnnee-Eojal, (Aug 10 ) the troops 
wore landed the same day, and the investment of the capital u as 
soon completed A body of mihtia, hastily assembled, was 
routed at Kioge by a corps under Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose 
name, already illustrious in Indian warfare, then first appeared 
in high command in Europe But the Danes were wholly un- 
prepared for resistance , and aftei a three days’ bombardment of 
Copenhagen, in which great damage was done to the city, their 
stubborn valour was compelled to give way, (Sept 5,) and a 
capitulation was signed The Biitish took possession of the 
citadel and arsenals till the fleet could be rigged and equipped , 
and at the beginning of October returned to Britain, bringing 
wuth them their magnificent prize, consisting of 18 ships of the 
line and 15 frigates, besides brigs and small vessels 
455 A general cry of indignation burst forth throughout Europe 
against the Copenhagen expedition and it was vehemently 
attacked in parliament as a gross act of national imquity, which 
no circumstances could justify or palliate These accusations 
derived additional weight from the pertinacious refusal of the 
ministers to produce the secret articles of Tilsit^ of which they 
alleged themselves to bo in possession — a refusal dictated by an 
honourable regard for the safety of those persons through whose 
agency the information had been obtained, but which led at the 
time to serious doubts whether such artides really existed^ 

It was not till the death (in 1817) of the person who furnished the 
intelligence, th"t the particulars wore communicated to porhament 
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But the othcv secret stipulations urerc not long in being acted 
upon Early in August, j, sbovr iras made by Enssia of offering 
her mediation to Great Britain for the conclusion of a general 
peace , but as Mi Canning required, as a pledge of the sincerity 
of the C«ir, a frank communication of the secret articles at 
Tilsit, the pioposal fell to the ground While matteis w cro in 
this state, the Copenhagen expedition took place, wdicn, in an- 
svrer to the reclamations of Russia, the British ambassador, Loid 
Leveson Gower, 3 ustified the measure by avowing lus knowledge 
of the articles in question Tho cabinet of St Petersburg, howovor, 
still continued to hesitate , hut the pressing demands of Napo- 
leon (who liad been stung to the quick by tbo promptitude of 
the stroke at Copenhagen) at length decided the Emperor Alex- 
ander on acting up to the pledges to which ho had personally 
engaged himself at Tilsit Tho principles of the Armed Neutra- 
lity were once more proclaimed, and war was declared against 
Great Britain early m Novemhei 


456 Immediately aftei the departure of the British, Denmark 
had concluded (Oct 16) an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with France, and Sweden was now summoned by Russia to join 
the Continental League But the King, faithful to Ins engage- 
ments, resolutely refused submission , on which war was de- 

overwhelming foieo 

Sf«l, n *” rort” l>y profformg bi, moto- 

(Ang MOM Tl H “ oehiallybeoii oonolndod, 

thev weie ^ ^ speedily became aware that 

4o7 In the autumn, Napoleon set out for Italr w lionn 

tant political cbangesvieretobemadc The last 

sentativo government were suppressed nrthe k ^ ^ 

by the summary aboUtion (Nov ^201 of tbo 1 i 

the pnppel King of »mr,uwiB fold to™ up ta d^^^ 
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department of the Taro Rome -was occupied by Prench troops , 
and the seizure of Ancona, and of all the eastern provinces of the 
Ecclesiastical States, completed the communication bet-vreen the 
kingdoms of Naples and Italy, to the latter of vrhich they -were 
annexed The territory of France was also rounded in other 
quarters by the acquisition of Flushing from Holland, and of 
Kehl, Cassel, and Wesel, on thenght bank of the Rhine 

458 But all these usurpations were trifling compared with those 
on the point of taking place in the Feninsula As these were, 
however, both in their nature and their ultimate results, the 
most important and eventful of the whole revolutionary period, 
the elucidation of the circumstances leading to them must be 
reserved for a separate section 

III 7)ngm of the Peninsular War 

459 No sooner had Napoleon returned to Pans than his mind 
reverted to his designs on the Peninsula The seizure of Portugal 
had, indeed, been planned as far back as 1806, when an « army 
of the Gironde,” numbering 30,000 men, was assembled at 
Bayonne under Junot , but this threatened invasion had been 
postponed by the Prussian war At the same time, the cabinet 
of Madnd discovered that Napoleon was offering to alienate, with- 
out their consent, considerable portions of the Spanish domimons 
— as Puerto Rico to Great Britain, and the Balearic Isles to the 
Ring of Naples, in exchange for Sicily As Spain had for ten 
years submitted to the ruin of her trade and navy, and paid an 
enormous war-subsidy in support of the French alliance, their 
indignation at the detection of this perfidy was boundless A 
secret convention against France was concluded (Aug 28, 1806) 
with the Russian ambassador at Madrid, and a proclamation, 
calling the nation to arms, was issued (Oct 5) by the Prince of 
the Peace The battle of Jena put an end to these schemes , but 
Napoleon, though he appeared satisfied with the assurance that 
the projected armaments had been against the Moors, availed 
himself of their trepidation to extort the cession of the flower of 
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their troops, under the JDaqtus de Romans, as amdliaries on the 
Baltic, thns treakentng the Feninsnla of its "best defendeis Bnt 
he still dearlr perceiTcd hotr ecsilr a British armr might be 
broaght. from this nnespected quarter, np to the frontier of 
France; he felt, like Iionis XTT., thai there must no longerbe 
anr Pyrenes ; and. airer the peace of Tilsit, he lost no tune in 
commencing operatious. Ehs fiis^ step (Aug 12, 1807) Tras to 
summon Portugal to adopt the Continental System. The Prince- 
Begent, unable to reast, Tvas compelled to dt»e his harbours 
against Bntisb ship^ and dedare •war agains*' Bntain : but he 
refused to con&scate the property of the British mcrchauts 
Junot upon this received orders to march, and crossed the 
Bidasoa accordingly, (Oct. 19 ) thus commencing the Peset- 
EdiB vrAE- 

460 The Spanish royal family -was at this tune distractedby 
intrigue to a degree unprecedented even in the darkest periods 
of Italian faction The .King, Charles IT., though by no means 
destitute of talents or good qualities, was so ext r e mely indolent 
as to bare surrendered the direction of atrairs cn&dy to his 
Queen a sensual and mtriguing princess, and to her paramour. 
Bon iCanuel Godoy — ^a man of noble but decayed family, whom 
her criminal ferour had raised from the rank of a private in the 
body-guard to absolute authority. Godoy was not naturally a 
bed man and his administiarion was never disgraced by acts of 
crudty ; but his inordinate ambition had led him to conceive 
hopes of founding a ne*v dynasty in Europe and the jealonsv 
of the heir-apparent at his exorbitant infiuence bad created a 
schism between this prince and his father The Prince of Astu- 
rias afrerrrards Ferdinand VJLl_ was at this time twenty-four 
years of ag^ of a temperament generally facile and luxurious, 
but hable to be roused into irascible impctuoaty He had been 
a Tudower since iSOG. and had lately under the advice of his 
chief counsellor, the Canon Escoiqmz. made secret overtures to 
Kapoleon for the hand of a princess of his famfly Bur Fapo- 
leon had already other views on the Pemnsala : and at last 
(Oci. 27) a s<vret treaty was signed at Fonfambleau, between 
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France and Spain, for the partition of Portugal > Accoiding to 
this scheme, the iioitliern and southern provinces of that king- 
dom -were to he occupied hy Spanish troops, while a French 
aimy of 28,000 men marched through Spam direct to lashon , 
and m order to prevent the escape of the Portuguese fleet, a Rus- 
sian squadron of eight sail, under Admiral Siniavm, steered at 
the same time through the Raidanelles for the Tagus The 
central provinces, ■« ith Lisbon, were to remain in the hands of 
the French till a general peace , the northern distriets weie to 
compensate the King of Etruria foi the cession of his dominions 
to France, Algarves and Alentejo were to be erected into .i 
piincipality for Godoy (uho had already, at the treaty of Rale, 
received the famous title of Prince of the Peace ,) and Kapoleoii 
“guaranteed to his Catholic Majesty all his estxtesin Europe 
south of the Pyrenees ” 

461 The iniquity obvious on the fice of this tieaty was vet 
more detestable from the double perfidy meditated at the same 
time by Napoleon against both Godoy and the Spanish court, and 
■which was so little disguised, that Junot from the first received 
orders to administer Portugal solelv in the Emperor’s name 
His orders were to proclaim peace to Portugal and alliance to 
the Prince-Regent, but meanwhile to press on, so as to secure 
the fleet and fortresses of Lisbon befoic the British could reach 
them In pursuance of this perfidious policy, the French ad- 
1 anced by forced marches, in severe weather and by bad roads, 
with such haste that their coi^p^ composed chiefly of raw con- 
scripts, became wholly disorganised, and had any resistance 
been offered, they must hai e been destroyed Hurrying on like a 
band of robbers, subsisting often on nothing but chestnuts, and 
losing several hundred men a-doy in the ravines and torrents, 
the leading bands of their disordered array approached Lisbon 
in the end of November 

4(j2 The Portuguese capital, defended by strong forts garrisoned 
by 14,000 men, and u itli a British squadron under Sir Sidney 
Smith in the Tagjus, might have opposed a glorious lesistancc 
But the cabinet still continued irresolute, till an ominous line in 
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the iHfomfcKr— “the House of Biaganza has ceased to reigu” — 
showed that no submission could avert then fate , and the 
Prince-Regent announced, in a dignified pioclamation, (Rov 26,) 
his resolution to seek in Transatlantic climes “that fieedom of 
which Europe had become unworthy” By the prompt aid of 
the Brrtish seamen, the fleet was made ready for sea , and the 
Regent, accompanied by the insane Queen and the rest of the 
royal family, and carrying with him the archives and treasure, 
embarked amid the lamentations of the weeping multitude, who 
saw then ancient sovereigns thus leave, apparently for ever, the 
land of their fathers Scarcely had the ships cleared the bar 
when the French vanguard, about 1600 strong, entered the city 
{Nov 30) without opposition 

463 Junot immediately took military possession of the capital 
and surrounding provmces , while Elvas, Oporto, &c , were occu- 
pied by the Spaniards The fate of the country was not long in 
suspense On the 13th December the Portuguese standard was 
everywhere taken down, and replaced by the tricolor flag , a 
forced loan of ^200,000 was levied from the mei chants, and the 
people were nniveisally disarmed At length (Feb 1, 1808) a 
proclamation from Napoleon was published, appointing Junot 
govemoi of the whole kingdom, imposing a contribution of 
^,000,000, (above double the annual levenue of the monarchy,) 
and ordering the administration to bo carried on in the name of 
the French Empeior These orders, amid the despair of the 
people, were instantly executed 9000 of the best tioops were 
marched off to France, and the remainder of the army dis- 
banded , and a general system of shameless lapine and spoha- 
tion, of which Junot himself set the example, completed the 
degradation of the country and the misery of the inhabitants 
464 Events of not less importance w'eie at the same time in 
progress in Spam The overtures of Ferdinand for an imperial 
princess had been left unanswered by Napoleon , but Godoy 
speedily discovered that some private negotiation was on foot, 
and at length (Oct 29) an order was obtained from the King for 
the arrest of the pnnee, and the seizure of his papers Though 

T 
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tlioir contents really indicated little more than rancour against 
Godoy, and fears of being deprned of the succession through 
the influence of the favourite, they nerc made the grounds of a 
public accusation against Ferdinand, of conspinng against his 
father’s life , and Charles IV, in a letter to Napoleon, (Oct 30,) 
invoked the aid of his potent ally against his unnatural son 
Napoleon, however, was resolved to keep clear of these domestic 
scandals , and the confession hy Ferdinand of his proposal for 
an alliance with the imperial family wrought an instant change 
in his favour— Ins enemies not knowing how far Ins relations 
with France might have been carried The matter avas there- 
fore hushed up, and the prince, after a public profession of 
penitence, restoied to his father’s favour But Escoiquu^ the 
Dukes of Infantado and San Carlos, and other partisans of 
Ferdinand, were e-siled , and Napoleon, who had in truth not 
instigated this intrigue, saw with joy the opportunity afforded, 
hy the hostility of the father and son, to dispossess both m his 
own favour 

465 It was not long before this resolution was acted upon By 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, an army of 40,000 (soon raised to 
60,000) men liad been stationed at Bayonne, to support, if 
necessaiy, the force invading Portugill , and these troops, with- 
out any authonty from Madnd, notr crossed the frontier 
Dupont, with 24,000 foot and 4000 horse, reached Valladolid on 
9th January , an equal force under Moncoy soon followed , and 
14,000 more, undei Duhesme, maichcd on Barcelona, while 
Godoy, lulled by the dreams of anticipated sovereignty, ventured 
on no remonstrance which might endanger his briUiant pros- 
pects The four gieat frontier fortresses, Pampeluna, Figueras, 
Barcelona, and San Sebastian, were surprised and seized in 
succession, under circumstance of almost incredible perfidy , 
and by the beginning of March, without a single shot being 
fired, the whole country north of the !Bbro was virtually wrested 
from the Spanish crown A formal demand was at the same 
time made (Feb 27) for the cession of all this territory to France, 
an elusory equivalent being offered in Portugal^ 
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466 The tendency of these measures could not he mistaken ; 
and the amyal of Murat at Burgos, (March 13,) -with the title 
of “Lieutenant of the Emperor,” completed the alarm of the 
Spanish court Godoy, now fully alive to the danger, counselled 
the King to follow the osample of the Prmce-Regent of Portugal, 
and emhark for his American dominions , and preparations 
were made at Aranjuez (March 16) for the journey of the royal 
family to Seville It had, however, been rumoured that Eerdi- 
nand was extremely iductant to accompany the flight of the 
court , and the people, who regarded him as the only hope of 
the nation, apprehendmg that he might be forcibly tom away, 
rose (March 17) in furious tumult The hotel of the Pimce of 
the Peace was sacked by the mob , and though Godoy himself 
escaped the first fury of then search, he at length fell mto their 
hands, and owed hiS life solely to the mterposition of Ferdinand 
The Kmg, deserted by all, and involved in the opprobnum of 
the obnoxious mimster, consulted his own safety by abdicating 
the throne, and the Pnnce was proclaimed the same day, 
(March 19,) amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the people, as 
Ferdinand YII 

467 In the midst of these transports of popular joy, Murat, 
with the Imperial Guards and the corps of Moncey, was rapidly 
advancing from Burgos on Madrid On Icarmng the revolution 
at Arapjucz he redoubled his speed, and, entering Madrid on the 
23d, surrounded by a brilliant stuff, took up his quarters m the 
palace of the Pnnce of the Peace On the following day Ferdi- 
nand made his public entry into the capital, attended by an 
exulting crowd of 200,000 citizens of aU ranks but Murat, in 
spite of the obsequious flattery heaped on him, avoided every 
semblance of rccognismg lum as king , while Charles and his 
queen, encouraged by the presence of the French, openly pro- 
tested against the abdication as involuntary and mvahd The 
military posts were occupied by French troops , and it was soon 
announced that Kapoleon m pemon had resolved on visitmo- 
Spam, in order to settle, by his powerful mtervcntion, the affairs 
of the distracted Temnsula 
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468 No sooner, in fact, had Kapolcon received the account of the 
c^ ents at Aranjuez than his resolution was taken On the fol- 
lowing day (Llarch 26) he offered the Spanish crown to liis 
hi other Louis, and though it was instantly refused hy that 
prince, the dethronement of the Spanish Bourbons m as irrevo- 
cably determined on Savary, the unscrupulous agent of the 
Empoior’s worst deeds, was forthwith sent to Madrid — ostensibly 
to compliment Ferdinand on his accession, but in reality to 
entrap him, br any means, into the power of the Emperoi 
Altematclv cajoled and intimidated, Ferdinand at length (April 
10) set out from Madrid to meet ITapoleon , but not finding him 
at Burgos, as he expected, he was drawn on stop by step — spite 
of the remoiistiances of the more sagacious of his counsellors, 
and the loud mnrmuis of the people in] the districts through 
which he passed — ^till, on the 20th, he at last crossed the frontier, 
and, proceeding to Bayonne, committed himself to the honour 
of the French Emperor On the same evening, after dining av ith 
Napoleon, ho was followed to his hotel by Savary, and informed 
that he must instantly resign the throne in fai our of a prince of 
the Napoleon dynasty 

469 "While this act of unparalleled perfidy was in progress^ 
Murat, at Madrid, had gamed possession of the peison of Godoy, 
who was immediately sent under escort to Bayonne , and the old 
King and Queen, acting under the insidious advice of the French 
chief to lay their grievances before Napoleon, soon after set out 
for the same place, where they amved on the 30th April But 
notwithstanding the complete success which had hitherto 
attended his machinations, Napoleon distinctly foresaw the 
disastrous results which might spiiiig from a national revolt , 
and his instructions to Muiat were piecisc, to avoid everything 
which might rouse into action the dormant energy of the Spanish 
character But the military ludeness of Murat was ill adapted 
for this delicate task , and his precipitation and airogance has- 
tened the catastrophe which the Emperor was anxious to ai oid 
San^mary tumults had aheady occurred at Buigos, Toledo, and 
elsewhere, between the French soldieis and the inhabitants, and 
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the remoYal of the lemamdci of the royal family from Madiid 
(May 2) at length hiought mattois to a crisis An immense 
cioivd, -which had assembled hefoie the palace to oppose their 
departure, -was dispersed hy discharges of giapc-shot Bveiywheio 
the people flew to aims, seveial Fiench detachments -were sur- 
lounded and cut off , and it -was not till aftei a fuiious conflict, 
ill -which upwards of thiee hundred fell on eithei side, that 
tranquillity was i estored Had this been all, neither pai ty could 
have been severely blamed for what was cleaily an nnpic- 
mcditatcd collision , but a darker tragedy was in preparation 
Humbers of Spaniards weio seized by order of Muiat, on the 
charge of having been concerned in the tumult, dragged before a 
militaiy commission, and forthwith shot in cold blood, without 
being allowed the consolations of leligion This atrocious 
massacre, equally impolitic and un3U8tifiable, at onco kindled a 
deadly spirit of national lesentmont the tidings flow like wild- 
fire from district to district, and within a few days a general 
insuirection against the invaders had broken out through Spain 
470 The views of Napoleon, meanwhile, met with an une-s:- 
pected obstacle in the firmness of Beidinaiid, who persisted in 
refnsingto yield liisrights, withapcrtinacity whicIiNapolconhad 
not calculated upon in a Bourbon N o man knew better the value 
of at least a show of legal right to win the moral consent of 
nations , but the arrival of Charles IV and the Queen at Bayonne 
, soon relieved him from this embarrassment The weak old King, 
completely deceived by Napoleon’s apparent kindness, at onco 
lent himself to his pro 3 ects, declared the Aran 3 ucz abdication 
compulsory and null, and demanded from Ferdinand and his 
brother the resignation of their claims, undei pain of being 
proceeded against as traitors After scenes of scandalous lecn- 
mination, in which the violence of the Queen exceeded all 
bounds of decorum, a conditional renunciation, sub 3 cct to the 
approbation of the Cortes, was at length (May 1) extorted But 
Ferdinand still refused an absolute resignation, and even author- 
ised a secret deputation, which reached him from the provisional 
govciiiment of Madrid, to exercise the functions of sovereignty 
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as long IS ho continued deprived of lus liberty The tidings 
of the bloody commotion at Jladrid, ho'nc\cr, oxlnustcd Xapo- 
Icon’s forbemneo, and Ferdinand, infonned tint ho must choose 
bct^iccn submission and death, at length (May 10) signed the 
act of abdication, confirming a deed by -nhich his father had 
previously (Slay 5) resigned for himself and lus descendants tlio 
cro\in of Spain and the Indies Pensions and estates avero 
assigned to all the royal captives cveept the Queen of Etrun i, 
■who vras left a\ holly unprovided for , and they avcrc soon after 
removed to Valen^a) , a scat of Talleyrand'sin the licartof France, 
ivhere they continued during the remainder of tlio avar 

471 The other arraiigcmciits "were soon made The throne, 
refused by Louis, -was conferred on Joseph, the Kmg of j!faplcs, 
■nhoso kingdom •was thus left vacant for Murat , the authorities 
at Madrid, c-Oiortod to submission by proclamations from both 
diaries and Ferdinand, -were -won over without much difficulty 
by mingled threats and promises, and an assembly of a hundred 
and fifty Spanish Notables ai as convoked at Bayonne, to afford 
tho colour of popular sanction to the diangc of dynast}' Joseph, 
■who had no choice but to obey, quitted ■with regret tho peaceful 
shores of his Italian realm, and, arriving at Bayonne on 6th June, 
■was the same day proclaimed Xing of Spain and the Indies 

472 In the annals of tho ■world there is not to bo found a more 
atrocious system of perfidy, Laud, and dissimulation, than that 
by ■which Napoleon ■won the Peninsular longdoms After draw- 
mg off tlio flower of the Spanish troops into Germany, he entered 
into an agreement ■with Ale^vandcr for the semiro of both these 
monarchies, purchasing his 'consent by the abandonment of his 
o-wn Turkish ally Ho next concluded a treaty with Spam for 
tho partition of Portugal, which was cast to tho ■winds immedi- 
ately after tho occupation of tliat country meanwhile the fron- 
tier fortresses of Spam were seized in a moment of profound 
peace, tho capital occupied by French troops, and the royal 
family, by the mingled mflucnco of terror and hope, mveigled 
to Bayonne, only to hear their sentence of dethronement pro- 
nounced by their ally ' 
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IV Sjtantsh Wai — Battle of Got tinna 

473 From the earliest times, the military charactei andmode of 
•warfare of the Spaniards has been marked by peculiar character- 
istics Infenor to many other nations in firmness to ■withstand 
the first shock, they are superior to all m the quickness ivith 
■which they rally, and their mTmcible tenacity tmder defeat and 
disaster "When their armies are routed and their plains overrun, 
the numerous mountain-chains mtersectmg the country afford a 
refuge for their broken bands , the cities make a desperate though 
insulated defence , and from the "wreck of all orgamsed resis- 
tance emerges the formidable guerilla ■warfare The geographical 
features of the country have had a prmcipal share m producing 
this effect The "whole surface may be considered as constituting 
a vast mountainous promontory, "with plams of admirable ferti- 
hty stretchmg to the sea on the east and "west , "while in the 
interior is found an assemblage of lofty ridges and elevated desert 
plains, m the centre of which, 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea, stands the city of iidadrid The great nvers consequently 
run to the east and west by long courses, fed by tributary streams 
fiowing do"wn ravines often of surpnsing depth The roads are 
often mere mountam-paths, and little commumcation is kept up 
between the to"wns ; while the cities are neither numerous nor 
opulent— -the largest, next to the capital, not contaimng more 
than eighty thousand uihabitants 

474 Thus intersected in every quarter by long rocky ndges, 
forming a barrier, almost as complete as the wilps or Pyrenees, 
between provmce and pro"nnce, it may readily be imagmed 
what extraordinary advantages the Peninsula presents to insu- 
lated and defensive warfare ; and the charactei of the population 
IS marked by a similar tendency The lapse of centuries had 
failed to amalgamate the -various races umted under a single 
monarchy— the local antipathies of the Castilians, the Cata- 
lonians, the Aragonese, &c , had lost little of their ancient mve- 
teracy , hence defeats in one quarter did not lead to submission 
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in nnotlier, and tlio provinces, Tvlien severed from each other, 
•were always ready to maintam an independent defence The 
almost univeisal con option and degeneracy of the nobles had 
not infected ihe peasantiy, "who "were everywhere an athletic, 
ahstemions, enduring race, calculated to become the basis of an 
admirable armv Untainted by revolutionaiy passions, and 
■warmly attached to their clergy, whose spiritual ascendency was 
stiengthencd by the beneficence and charity with which they 
administered the vast estates of tho chuich, the rural pop'ulation 
everywhere flew to arms at the voice of their pastors, while the 
citizens were inflamed to equal zeal fiom opposite motives The 
dissolution of government had thrown political power into tho 
hands of the juntas of the cities , revolutionary energies were 
called into activity by the very necessity which had everywhere 
thrown the people on their own resources , and thus the tw o 
most powerful and usually antagonist motives which can agitate 
mankind — ^religious enthusiasm and democratic ambition — ^were 
brought for a time into coidial union by the pressure of common 
danger 

475 Such was the counti y destined to become the great battle- 
field between France and Biitain The balance of force, in 
appearance at least, preponderated enormouslym favour of Uapo- 
leon, who had at his disposal 600,000 French soldiers — ^including 
70,000 horse — and at least 150,000 from the subject states , and 
tho quality of this vast force was even more formidable than its 
magnitude Strong in tho cxpenence of fifteen years of warfare, 
terrible in tho remembiance of a hundred triumphs, they were 
preceded by a prestige of victoiy, subduing tho minds of men into 
that belief of their invincibility which was the surest means of 
realising it , and their actual efficiency was not inferior to their 
ronou 11 The system of promotion by merit, and the certainty of 
ad\ auco in rankwhich tho consumption of life in battle afibrded to 
tho survivors, at onco kept ahve tho military spirit, and insured 
tho incstimablo advantago of tried valour and skill in the officers 
of all grades, on whom tho effectiveness of an army in tho field 
must at all times principally depend Yet tho British army was 
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far more efficient, both m discipline and experience, than was 
generally supposed on the Continent In the spring of 1808, it 
consisted of 180,000 regulais— including 26,000 cavalry— 80,000 
mihtia for home service, neaily equal to the troops of the line, and 
290,000 volunteeis ’ Greatpartof this force was indeed absorbed 
in the defence of the colonies, but 100,000 men, including 20,000 
cavalry, were still disposable, and the vast improvements of 
the Duke of York, in discipline and oiganisation, had tended 
gieatly to foster that undaunted moral resolution which has in 
all ages formed the great characteiistic of Biitish soldiers The 
animating conviction of their own superiority in actual combat 
never forsook them , and though in service as hght troops, cheer- 
fulness under fatigue, and practical ingenuity, the Fiench for a 
long time had the advantage, the British from the liist bore off 
the palm when it came to the contact of the hostile Imes Their 
cavahv, though iiiesistiblo in a single charge, was scarcely equal 
to the French foi the piotracted fatigues of a campaign , but 
their artillery was second to none in the world , and in steadi- 
ness in action, and the terrible vehemence of then charge with 
the bayonet, the Bntishinfantiy was unquestionably the first in 
Europe In one important point the British army differed 
totally from the French— the officers, taken entirely from the 
higher classes, were separated from the private soldiers by an 
almost impassable line , and the severe corporal pumshments 
by which disciphne was enforced, were in some measure neces- 
sary from the rank of society whence the recruits were almost 
exclusively drawn But the British soldier was better fed, 
clothed, lodged, and paid, than any other in Europe , and the 
system of pensions, varying according to length or amount of 
service, secured for the veteran, the maimed, or the wounded, an 
adequate maintenance for the rest of his life 
476 If or was the actual inequahty so great in the progress as 
in the outset of this momentous struggle Napoleon indeed had 
at the commencement of the war, 115,000 foot and 16,000 hoiso 
in the Peninsula, and the principal strongholds were in his 
hands Subsequently, his force at one period exceeded 300,00a 
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men, ^^Inlo fhopc iic\cr 50,000 British fohlicr- in tUo 
rciunsuh, *ind for tin fir't three jenrs not wore thin half that 
number Still the irnij of 'i\ Inch tin® force fonuctl the imclcus, 
Mith Portuguese leaics of equal amount, ih«<.iphned bj Briti'-h 
ofiiccr®, ®oon liccame evlrcmoh formidable, and ita contrd posi- 
tion in Portugal gi^e itgreit ad\auta«».-t omtIIio itiem} m 
reecnmg supplies b^ «.ea , so thabwhciic\i r Wellington ha/nrded 
a battle, tlicnmnbeis novtr difltrcd ‘•o greatly as might Imo 
been cvpcctctl from thodistrcpancj in the *.um-total The inili- 
tarj force of Spun Mas far from formidable^ citlirr in numbers 
or composition at tho outbreak there •were not 70,000 troops 
in the countr}, and the officers, chiefly taken from the loiicr 
ranlvs of gentn, ■were cvlrcmcly dcflcicnl both in military 
knowledge and spirit The Portugneso mny vris at fiist in 
even a more disorganized state than tint of its ncighhour ; but 
the ordenanzas, or local militia, afforded a good basi®, ind the Por- 
tuguese troops, avlicii recast by the skill, and led by the courago 
of British officers, were not long in forming excellent «oldicp? 

477 In the original disposition of his troops, JN'apolcon aimed 
principally at oicraTriug tho capital, round avhich 00,000 men 
avore concentrated Bcssiircs had £3,000 around Burgos and 
Vitoria, and 15,000 aicrc under Btihcsinc in Catalonia Such 
avas their situition avlicii the insurrection broke out, in all 
tho provinces, ai ith as much vigour and nnaiuimty as if an 
electric shock had pervaded the population Separate and inde- 
pendent juntas sprang up m each proainco and before tho 
middle of June, 100,000 men in arms aurc ready to support tho 
regular army In the north, the movement a\as unattended 
by any violent ebullitions of popular fury but in the south, 
avhere tho fiery Moorish blood predominated, it avas far other- 
aviso Numbers avcrc massacred as partisans of tho rrcnch, the 
governors of Cadiz and Badajos avcrc tom to pieces by tho 
mob , and at Valencia still more frightful atrontics avero com- 
mitted An ccclcsiastw^ named Balthazar Calvo, heading tho 
populace, instigated the slaughter (June 0) of three hundred 
inoffensive Pronch residents , but the reign of terror avas erelong 
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arrested by the vigour of the junta, and Calvo, "with many of his 
accomplices, suffered death These deplorable excesses, however, 
called forth the energies of the higher orders, m order to suppress 
them, and the wisdom and piudence of the junta of Seville, 
at the head of which was Saavedra, late minister of finance, soon 
gave that body a kind of tacit pre-eminence On the 6th of 
June they issued an eloquent manifesto, formally declaring war 
against France , and on the 14th, the first important blow was 
struck, by the bombardment and capture of the FrOnch squadron, 
under Admiral Bosilly, lying in the harbour of Cadiz 

478 In the north the revolt had broken out with equal enthu- 
siasm , and an extraordmary sensation was produced in Britain 
by the arnval of deputies from the junta of Oviedo, sohcitmg aid 
The Spamsh troops at Oporto weie recalled to the defence of then 
own country, and speedily arrived in Gahcia , while l^apoleon, 
fully impressed with the danger of the contest^ poured reinforce- 
ments into Spain with all possible expedition. The civil changes 
in progress at Bayonne were at the same tune actively pursued 
The assembled Notables, and the late coimsellors of Feidmand, 
Vied With each other m adulation of the new monarch , and the 
constitution, framed by Napoleon, was unanimously accepted on 
the 15th June The legislature was to consist of a Senate of 80 
members, named by the Eing , and a Cortes of 182, comprising 
26 lay and as many ecclesiastical peers, and 132 deputies — ^paitly 
elected by the provinces and municipahties, and paitly selected 
by the King from hsts presented to him On the 9th of July, 
King Joseph set out for Madrid, which he reached on the 20th ; 
and his choice of lus mmisters, who were chiefly those of Ferdi- 
nand, throws a deep shade of doubt over their fidelity to then 
former unfortunate master 

479 Future ages will find it difficult to credit the enthusiasm 
with which the tidings of the Spanish revolt were received in 
Bntain All classes joined in exultation , the aristocratic party 
rejoicing that the wave of revolution had at last broken on a 
rugged shore , while the lovers of freedom hailed it as the first 
real effort of the people in the war It was from the Opposition 
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benches that the first piriiamcntary notice of these animating- 
events proceeded, Tvhen Mr Sheridan (June 15) eulogised in a 
splendid speech the generous patriotism of the Spaniardc, and 
called on the government to engage deeply and earnest^ in the 
uar Animated by such pouorful support from an unoKpcctcd 
quarter, the government made most liberal proiision for the 
prosecution of the ivar envoys ivcre sent to all the provincial 
juntas, and supplies to an enormous amount, in arms, monej and 
stores, poured mto Spam The -war-charges for the year (inclu- 
ding a subsidy of ^£1,100,000 to Sn eden) reached the prodigious 
sum of j£4S,300,000 the total e-vpendituro w is £64,797,000, and 
the total income £86,780,000, including a loan of £12,000,000 — 
but the une-vpected expenses in Spam gaA e rise, besides this, to a 
liberal issue of exchequer bills, v hich fell hea-nly on future years 
480 The first military operations of importance -ncre those of 
Bessiferes in Biscay and Old Castile, where, by sending forth 
columns in all directions, from Burgos as a centre, ho succeeded 
(June 6-12) in cnishing the revolt through alltliclo\eI country 
111 the upper a alley of the Douro Lefebvre, avith 6000 foot 
and 800 horse, had been directed against Saragossa , and after 
thnee routing (June 12, 13, 14,) the Aragonese levies under 
the gallant Palafox, he appeared on the 15th before that heroic 
city Saragossa, standing in a plain and surrounded only 
by a low brick wall, can scarcely be said to be fortified, “but 
the valour of the mhabitants” (as Colmcnar prophetically said, 
a century before) “supphes the avant of ramparts ” Repulsed 
m two successive attacks, Lefebvre left the prosecution of the 
siege to General Yerdier, who succeeded (June 27) in carrying 
theTorrero, a height commandingthe town, whence he kept up a 
vigorous bombardment , but neither this, nor repeated assaults 
on the gates, shook the firmness of the citizens, and Terdier 
found it necessarj to commence approaches in form Palafbx, 
who had issued from the -walls m the hope of effecting a 
diversion, re-entered the city, (July 2,) having been again 
defeated the slender defences were ruined by the French 
breaching batteries, and on the 2d August the assault was given 
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After a desperate straggle, the French penetrated into the streets , 
hut the Spaniards, constracttng harricades, and firing from the 
roofs and -windows, mamtained the conflict -with nnflmching 
ohstmacj" from street to street, house to house, and room to room, 
from the 4th to the 14th of August Even the -women and chil- 
dren took part in the mortal struggle , and a reinforcement of 3000 
men having at last appeared, the enemy retreated on the morning 
of the 15th, abandomng all their hea-vy cannon and siege stores 

481 The movement of Moncey from Madrid on Valencia had 
not been more successful Though he routed -with loss a motley 
force which opposed him (June 24) at the rocky ridge of the 
Cabnilas, on the western boundary of the province, he found 
the Valencians, who -w ere conscious that their recent enormities 
left them no hope of mercy, prepared to defend themselves -with 
the courage of despair After losmg 2000 men in a fruitless 
attempt (Jmie 28) to storm the hastily-constructed defences in 
front of the city, he was compelled to retreat towards Madnd, 
where Savary (who had succeeded Murat as lieutenant of the 
Emperor) was collecting all his troops to repel the advance of 
Cuesta and Blake from Galicia, which threatened to intercept 
the communication between Bayonne and the capital The dis- 
positions of Savary, however, were so vacillatmg and perplexed, 
that before any reinforcements reached Bessiferes, that marshal 
had gained a great -victory, with only 15,000 men, over 26,000 
Spaniards at Rio-Seco, in the plams of Leon, (July 14 ) Contrary 
to the advice of his colleague, Cuesta had determined to risk his 
army, half of which consisted of new levi«, in a general action , 
bis dispositions were as faulty as his rashness was ill advised , 
and the battle, though for some time bravely contested by the 
regular regiments, ended m a total rout Three thousand fell on 
the field , 2000 prisoners and 18 guns were taken , and the con- 
fidence of the Spanish soldiers was completely broken Kapoleon, 
now deemmg the aiar over, quitted Bayonne for Pans, while 
Joseph pursued his journey in security to Madrid, which he 
entered, as already stated, on the 21st of July 

482 But while the French Emperor and his brother were 
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indulging tlicso hopes, a blow had been struck in Andalusia, 
which resounded from one end of Europe to the other Eupout, 
an officer of high military reputation, had marched from Toledo 
upon Cadiz at the end of May, and, after some partial encounters 
with the peasants, reached Cordon a, (June 8 ) Though scarce any 
resistance had been made, the city was given up, during several 
days, to all the horrors of war , rapme and slaughter were 
universal , even the venerable cathedral, once the mosque of the 
Ommiade caliphs, was stripped of its wealth and ornaments , 
and the general himself and his officers were foremost in the 
work of plunder But dunng his halt at Cordova, the msurgents 
had hemmed him in m such numbers, that he gave up all further 
advance into Andalusia as hopeless, and, commencing his retreat, 
(Juno 16,) reached Andujar m '&rcc days Here, incumbered by 
the number of his sick, ho remained inactive for three weeks, 
awaiting reinforcements while Castaiios, af^o head of 22,000 
regulars and 30,000 armed peasants, was tabng measures for 
enveloping him, and foremg him to surrender The divisions of 
Vedel and Gobert at last reached Baylen, on their way to jom 
him , but Gobert was routed and killed (July 16) by Ecding, 
a brother of the intrepid Swiss patnot, and Dupont, who 
had imprudently separated his own corps from that of Vedel, 
was assaulted (July 19) by supenor numbers under the same 
general in front of Baylen The French, encumbered with 
innumerable -waggens conveying the booty of Cordova, were 
thrown into disorder, two Swiss regiments abandoned the 
French standards, and joined their countrymen in the hostile 
ranks , and the appearance of Castanos in the rear completed 
the confusion Deeming ciztricalaon hopeless, Dupont proposed 
an armistice, in which the division of Vedel was also included , 
and after a fruitless attempt to procure favourable terms of 
capitulation, the whole force, to the number of 20,000, laid down 
their arms and become prisoners* of war, on condition of being 
sent to France 

483 Language can scarcely convey an adequate idea of the im- 
pression which tins event produced in Europe Smeo the opening 
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of tlie revolutionary "war, tlie career of the Fiench armies had been 
one of almost unbroken success , but noiv a disaster, such as they 
had never sustained since the battle of Pavia, had overtaken 
their eagles Fame and incorrect statements even exaggerated 
the magnitude of the triumph , and it began to be thought 
that the superiority of regular troops 'was at an end, when 
opposed to patriotism and popular enthusiasm — a delusion 
through -which oceans of blood -weie in vain spilt m Spain 
"Still the burst of triumph m the first instance had a prodigious 
effect m determining many of the grandees to the populai side, 
•while the intrusive king and his adherents, struck -with conster- 
nation, evacuated Madrid (July 30) and retired to Burgos, -where 
he established his headquarters The effect produced by the 
news on Napoleon sho-wed ho-w fully he -was aware of its im- 
portance Never smee Trafalgar had he been so overwhelmed ; 
and Dupont and^his ofilcers, on their return to France, were 
imprisoned many years -without trial or mvestigation But 
with respect to the private soldiers, the convention of Baylen 
was violated in a manner disgraceful to the victois Many 
were massacred m the first fury of triumph , the remamder, 
to the number of 18,000, were confined by order of the junta, in 
spite of tho remonstrances of Oastanos, in the hulks at Cadiz, 
•\\henco few ever revisited then native country 
484 In Catalonia, meanwlule, success had been more checkered 
Two columns had been detached by Dnhesme from Barcelona 
early m June- — one of 4500 men, under Chabran, agamst 
Tortosa and Tarragona , tho other, of 3500 under Schwartz, to 
co-operate with Lefeb-vre before Saragossa But the Somaten oi 
toesm -was rung on all the hills , and Schwartz, though he forced 
the celebrated ^ass of Bruch, -was ultimately obliged (June §) 
to retreat \pth loss , and Chabran, who had aheady occupied 
Tarragom, was recalled on the news of this check Elated by 
those advantages, tho Catalans rose in arms en masse Duhesmo 
himself was foUed (Juno 20) m a cmj^c-main which he at- 
tempted against Gerona , and the whole plain of tho Llobregat, 
up to the walls of Barcelona, was filled with the armed peasantiy^ 
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ivlio 'were mnfoiccd at the end of July by 6000 legulai troops 
from the Balearic Isles In a formal siege of Geiona, (July 24, 
Aug 15,) undertaken by the expi ess orders of Uapoleon, Buhesme 
^ras again repulsed -with the loss of 2000 men and all his 
artillery , and the French possessions in Catalonia continued 
restricted to Barcelona and the citadel of Figueras The army 
•of Castanos had entered Madrid m tnumph from Andalusia, 
(Aug 26 ,) and the Spaniards in gencial, intoxicated avith joy, 
abandoned themselves to the illusion that their soil a ould soon 
he finally freed from its invadem 

485 “W 0 must now return to the progress of e\ ents in Portugal 
The Spanish troops m Lisbon had been disarmed by Junot at 
the first tidings of the outbreak in Spain , but those at Oporto 
had, as already noticed, escaped into Galicia, and the insurrection 
of Portugal itself was not long delayed The students of Coimbra 
weie among the fiist to take up arms , and a supreme junta was 
formed (June 9) at Oporto, under the direction of the bishop, 
who from the first signalised himself by patriotic veal In the 
northern provinces, the insurgent peasants were successful in 
repulsing the detachments sent against them , but Loison, with 
7000 foot andl200 hoise, inflicted asignal defeat at Evora (July 29) 
■on the patriots of the Alentejo Thisvictoiy was sulliedby themost 
savage cruelty 8000 inhabitants of thetown, armed and unarmed, 
were mdiscrimmately slaughtered , andLoison was contmmnghis 
blood-stained progress towards Elvas, when he leceived the news 
that a British army had appeared off the coast of Portugal 

486 The British government haMiig determined to send out 
powerful military aid to the Peninsula, intrusted the command, 
in the first instance, to Sir Arthur "Wellesley, already gloriously 
known, by his Indian achievements, as the victor of Assaye, and 
more recently by the easier overthrow of the Danish militia , 
and 10,000 men were placed under his orders, u ho had been 
assembled at Cork by the late ministry for an expedition to 
South America Sir John Mooie, then in Sweden with 12,000 
men, was also recalled for the same purpose, and tu o smaller 
■divisions set sail from Ramsgate and Margate 
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487 The force under Sir Arthur sailed from Cork, (July 12,) 
and, after the general had communicated ivith the junta of 
Oalicia at Corunna — where lie learnt the defeat of Eio-Seco — 
arrived m Mondego Bay, (July 30 ) The disembarkation of the 
troops — ^now raised to 13,000 by the arrival of General Spencei 
from the Bay of Cadiz— was effected in the first days of August , 
and on the morning of the Otb. the advance was commenced. 
Though not more than 1600 Portuguese troops, under General 
Preire, jomed the British, the peasantry everywhere welcomed 
their alhes with enthusiasm , and the first encounter took place 
on the 17th General Laborde, with about 5000 men, had taken 
post on an elevated plateau in front of the village of B>oli 9 a, and 
attempted to hold the British m check till Junot had completed 
his arrangements , but the heights were gallantly carried by 
the 29th regiment, whose colonel. Lake, was killed whilst cheer- 
ing them on , and the French, findmg their fianks menaced, drew 
‘Off m good Older, having lost 600 men and 3 guns the Bntish 
loss was about 500 Junot, meanwhile, advancing from Lisbon, 
jomed Laborde at Torres-Vedras, but their whole disposable 
force was only 14,000 men , while Wellesley, reinforced by the 
arrival of Ackland’s and Anstruther’s biigades, had 16,000, but 
scarcely any cavalry His original plan had been to outflank the 
French, and cut off their retreat to Lisbon but this movement 
was forbidden as hazardous by Six Harry Burrard, his superior 
in command, who was now off the coast , and Junot, con- 
tinuing his advance, came in front of the British at Vimeira, 
<Aug 20) 

488 Early in the morning of the 21st, the attack was com- 
menced on the Bntish centre by a column of 6000 men under 
Laborde , but no sooner had they reached the summit of the hill 

than the Bntish artillery and shrapnel-shells— then first used 

spread havoc through their ranks, and a charge w ith the bayonet 
by the 50th completed their repulse A second attempt was not 
more successful and the French right, under Sohgnac, after a 
severe contest with Ferguson’s brigade, was at last driven head- 
long down the steep bv so tremendous a rush with the bayonet 
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that the whole front line of one 3?rench regiment, above 300 
men, went down hke grass before the scythe An attempt to 
retrieve the day with Bronnier’s division, and the reserve nnder 
Sellermann, though at first partially snccessfol, also terminated 
m complete discomfiture Brenmer was taken prisoner, and-the 
Bntish were piessmg forward in triumph, when they were 
suddenly halted by an order from Sir Harry Bmrard The 
French on this reformed their broken ranks, and f(fil hack towards 
the north-east, having lost 2000 killed and wounded, 13 guns, 
and 400 pnsoners Their Ime of retreat loft open the road from 
Torres-V edras to Lisbon , and Sir A. Wellesley instantly proposed 
to follow up the victory by an advance on the capital, which 
would have driven Junot to a disastrous retreat into Spain 
But this manoeuvre was too enterprising for Sir Harry Burrard, 
a cautious veteran of the old school , and the French, to the in- 
finite chngrm of Sir Arthur, wm-e suffered to regam, by a long 
circmt, the important defile On the mormng of the 22d, how- 
ever, Sir Harry was in his turn superseded by the arrival of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple — ^so that within thirty hours theie had been 
three successive commanders-m-chief ' — and an advance on 
Torres-Vedras was at length resolved on, when, on the 23d, Kel- 
lermann arrived at the outposts with a proposal from Junot for 
a suspension of arms 

489 It was, in truth, almost equally hazardous for the French 
marshal to attempt to resist the great supenonty of force which 
the arrival of Sir John Moore would soon give the already vic- 
torious Bntish, or to retreat, thiough a difficult country and ev- 
aporated population, into Spam A convention was accordingly 
concluded at Cintra (Aug 23) for the evacuation of Portugal, by 
which the French army were to be sent hack to France by sea, 
with their artillery, arms, and baggage , while the Russian fleet 
in the Tagus, by virtue of a separate cenvention, was to be earned 
to Britain Some delay occurred in the execution of the con- 
vention, from the difficulty cxpenenccd m compellmgthe French 
to disgorge the ill-gotten treasure which they had amassed by 
the plunder of the country Many disgraceful particulars of 
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tlus esrtraordinary system of spoliation 'wcxe ‘bronglit to bgM, 
implicating equally the highest and the lowest ; but restitution 
to a certam extent was at last effected, the fortresses of Elras and 
Almeida were given up, andhetween the 15th and SOthSeptem- 
ber, the whole Prench army, to the number of 22,000, sailed 
from the Tagus, and were safely disembarked in Prance 

490 Posterity will scarcely be able to credit the burst of indig- 
nation with which this convention was received, both in the Pen- 
insula and Great Bntam The Spaniards contrasted it with the 
unconditional surrender at Baylmi, the Portuguese complamed 
of the amount of plunder earned off imder the denommation of 
pnvate property , and the Bntish people, disappointed in the 
hope of seemg a marshal of Prance and 20,000 men brought 
prisoners of war to Spithead, gave vent to unbounded vexation. 
To such a length did the outcry pro&ed, that a court of mquiry 
was instituted, which acquitted all the generals of blam^ though 
without allaying the pubhc discontent A more senseless cla- 
mour, except that against Sir Robert Calder, was never perhaps 
set up I since the convention not only at once hberated Portu- 
gal, but, by secunng an admirable fortified base for future opera- 
tions, on the edge of the sea and the flank of the Prainsular 
plains, was, m fact, the foundation on which the whole future 
successes of the Bntish arms were reared Its importance was 
better appreciated by Rapoleon. “I was about, ’ said he, to 
send Junot to a coundl of war, but the British got the start of 
me by sending their generals to one ’ 

491 The command of the troops, on the departure of the three 
generals to attend the inquiry, devolved on Sir John Moore, 
who had landed with his corps at Lisbon, while 15,000 more- 
troops, under Sir David Baird, were expected at Corunna, to 
descend through Gahcia, and co-operate in the advance The 
Spanidi troops, 5000 strong, who had been hberated at Lisbon, 
were re-eqmpped and sent by sea to Gataloma, and means 
hnvmg been found to convoy intelhgence of the events in the 
Pemnsula to the corps of Romana, then servmg Rapoleon m 
Jutland, the greater part of this gallant body, to the number of 
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9500, effected their escape from among the French divisions, md 
were com eyed iii Britisli vessels to the coast of Galicia The 
central government of Spain, after much discord and discussion, 
had mcamvhile been vested in a supreme junta of thlrt}-fi^e 
deputies from the different provinces, avho met at Aranjuez, 
(Sept 25) But this body, though it comprised Count Flonda- 
Blanca, Joicllanos, and other eminent men and illustrious 
patriots, aias composed, for the most part, of individuals un- 
hnoivn to public life, and raised to pou er solelj by the pressure 
•of the times , lienee its proceedings presented an almost unvaried 
scene of cupiditj , -ranity and imbccilitv, in which corruption 
penaded eiery department— the magnificent supplies sent from 
Britain were nasted or cmbczrlcd, and nothing was foreseen oi 
proa ided either for the armies or the state 

492 The disasters in Spain made the deepest impression on the 
far-seeing mind of Napoleon The belief in Ins imancibility had 
been destroyed, and the effects were alrcadj beginning to appear 
Bj a decree of 9th June, Austria had directed the formation of a 
landwehr or local militia, n Inch would afford a reserve of 300,000 
men to the legular troops, and her explanations, when pressed 
by Napoleon, were far from satisfactory To meet these dangers, 
a fresh conscription was ordered, of 100,000 men, half from those 
who attained the military age in 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
half from those of 1810— so far had the demands of the Emperor 
already exceeded the inciease of the human race ' — and a sub- 
sidiary treaty n as concluded (Sept 8) with Prussia, winch re- 
leased a considerable part of the force occupying that country 
But Napoleon was well aware that the alliance ai ith Bussia was 
his true security beyond the Bliinc, and a fresh interview was 
arranged betn een the two potentates for the settlement of the 
Continent 

493 Erfurth was selected as the place of meeting, and here Napo- 
leon amved (Sept 27,) Alexander having reached Weimar the 
evenmgbefore The two emperors met amid theroar of cannon, 
the shouts of multitudes, and the cheers of ten thousand soldiers, 
and embraced with the stiongest marks of mutual esteem The 
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conferonco continued for seventeen days the forenoons -were 
spent by the two monarchs in conversations on general politics, 
and their private plans of administration , they dined alternately 
with each other, and the evenings were devoted to festivity 
and the theatre The hiilhant cortege of marshals, generals, 
and diplomatists in attendance on the two sovereigns, with the 
ciowd of princes who watched with ohseqnions attention the 
nod of Napoleon, presented snch a spectacle of power and magni- 
ficence as the woild had never yet seen , yet, amid this parade 
of friendship, the keener-sighted of the spectators detected symp- 
toms of decline from the intimacy of Tilsit In appearance, 
howevei, their cordiality continued unabated , a joint proposition 
for peace was addressed to the British cabinet, and, m apparent 
concession to the entreaties of Alexander, a considerable reduc- 
tion was made in the burdens imposed on Prussia, whence the 
French troops (except the garrisons of Stettin, Custrin, and 
Glogau) were ere long transferred to the Peninsula Alexander 
gave his sanction to the changes m Spam, and to the promotion 
of Murat to the throne of Naples, and promised his aid to Napo- 
leon in case of a wai with Austria, while Napoleon assented to 
the schemes of Russian aggrandisement at the expense of Sweden 
and Turkey But one irreconcilable point of difference (as it 
afterwards transpired) was Oonstantmople , Napoleon could not 
bung himself to yield this matchless prize to his noithern rival, 
and this secret discord was not without its results At length 
(Oct 14) the confeience broke up, and the two emperors parted, 
iievei to meet again 

494 Thus secured, as ho conceived, on the side of Gcimany, 
Napoleon, with his wonted vigour, forthwith lesolved to ciush 
the Spaniards before the British could obtain a footing in the 
Peninsula , and accordingly sot out for Bayonne at the end of 
October Such vast reinfoi cements had been poured into Spam 
that, after deducting the garrisons and those in Catalonia, not less 
than 180,000 men remained disposable for seivice on the Ebio , 
vilule, to oppose this immense force, the Spaniards had 18,000 
in Aragon under Palafox, 30,000 Galicians under Blake at Bey- 
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nosa, and 28,000 under Gastanos in the centre>-in all 76,000, 
but with only 2000 horse and 86 guns The British auxiliaries 
were indeed approaching, but Il'apoleon, determined to deal 
•with the Spaniards before they could come up, lost no time in 
commencing active operations Prior -to his arrival, the French 
had evacuated Tudela and Burgos, and had been driven from 
Bilbao (Sept 23) by Blake, but -the latter town 'was retaken by 
Lefebvr^ (Oct 31,) •who also obtained a partial advantage over 
Blake at Tomosa But no sooner had K'apoleon arnved at 
Titoria, than he directed 40,000 men, under Victor and Lefebvre, 
agamst Blake, 'who had fallen bade to Espinosa The Spamards 
numbered only 25,000, including the brave corps of Bomana, yet 
they held their giound during the first day, (Eov 10,) but the 
next monung their flank •was -turned by Victor, and a total rout 
ensued Bomana, -with 10,000 men, made his -way mto Leon , 
theremamder, attempting a stand (Nov 13) at B.eynosa,'were so 
utterly overwhelmed by Soult, who had already (Nov 10) inflicted 
a disastrous defeat at Burgos on the Estremadurans imder Bel- 
•videre, that Blake with difficulty rallied a few thousand half- 
naked fugitives on the heart of the Asturian mountams The 
headquarters of the Emperor were established at Burgos, whence 
the country was scoured in aU directions by the hght troops, 
who completed the dispersion of the routed enemy 
495 Gastanos and Palafox had now effected a junction at Tudela, 
where their muted forces amounted to 39,000 fooi^ 4000 horse, 
and 40 guns Before the two generals, however, could concur m 
any plan of opeiations, their disputes were brought to a close by 
the appearance of Lann^ (Nov 22) at the head of 3^000 men 
The long scattered array of the Spaniards was pierced through 
the centre by the impetuous assault of the French; but the 
Spanish guards and the victors of Baylcn, on the leff^ routed 
the troops opposed to them, and, when at last overborne by the 
accumulation of enemies, fell back m tolerable order by Cala- 
tayud to Madrid But the army was completely dissevered , the 
Tight under Palafox^ to the number of 16,000, hid been driven 
back in disorder to Saragossa, and the road to Madrid lay open 
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before !2fapoleon, irbo bad norr jomed the armr in person. The 
onlj obstacle Tvss theSomo5ierrapas^\rIuch.-vras heldbyl^<KK) 
men -nn dpr General San Jnan; but the Pobsb lancers of the 
Guard, spurring n^t np the steep ascend in the fece of the £re^ 
(Sor 30J sMrmed the batfene% and speared the artillery men at 
their gnns. The central jnnta fled predpitatdr from Aianjnez; 
g-ndj on the morning of the 2d December, the French adtanced 
gnard appeared on the hd^bis north of Madrid. 

496 An indignant reftisal tras retnmed from the city to the 
summons to sarrender, and a fiightfnl scene of tnmnlt and 
disorder ensued. Ttrenty thot^and armed men, -withont disd- 
phne or organisation, paraded the streets tnth firnons crie^ the 
bdls of all the chnrches and conrents rang irithout ceasing 
tamcads trere erected, and ereiything seemed to portend a 
desperate defence. But on the mommg of the 3d- rhe h^its of 
iheBetuo -vrhich completely command the crty^'wciestonnedhy 
the French j and the anthoiitie% in terror of a bombardment sent 
to propose terms of snitender. Xapoleon received the deputies 
"Kith greai; harshne^ particularly reproaching Don Thomas 
Morla. late governor of Cadiz, vri& the breach of the conven- 
tion of Baylen ; hnt sahmi^on vvas novr inevitable, and at 10 
A.3E. on the 4tfa, ^Ihdnd was again occupied by the French 
The most exact disaphnewas observe^ and ere long the dty 
resumed the appearance of tranqmllxty ; while xmmerons depu- 
tations waited on Jteeph to renew thdr protestations of attach- 
ment and fiddity. 

497. Xapoleon himself established his headguart^ at Cha- 
martm, four miles from the city, whence he issned decrees for the 
abolition of the Inqindnon, the suppresaon of the greater part 
of the convent^ of the feudal rights, drc. Severe measure were 
direct^ against all who had joined the patriot^ after having 
sworn allegiance to Joseph j and five coip^ under as mai^ mar- 
shals. were sent to complete the reduction of the provinces. But 
there wasyetanother enemy whom the Emperor had overlooked 
or at least greafty underrated • this wes the British army under 
Sir John Moor^ who had long been extremely perplex^ what 
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to do, from tlie imperfect and contradictory infoimation •which 
reached Imn The repeated assurances -which he recoired that 
Madrid would he defended to the last extremity, at length deter- 
mined him to advance on the enemy’s line of communication ' 
and moving accordingly, by Toro and Benavente, he effected his 
junction with Sii Band Baird (Dec 20) atMoyorga On the 
21st, a body of French ca'valry were defeated in a brilliant 
skirmish at Sahagun, by the 10th and 15th light dragoons 
under Lord Paget , and Soult, now seriously alarmed, called 
in Ins detachments from all quarters to resist the threatened 
attack 

498 But no sooner had the advance of Moore become known 
at Madrid, than the Emperor, instantly appreciating its impor- 
tance, sent orders for suspending all the operations in the south , 
and, putting himself (Dec 21) at the head of 60,000 of his best 
troops, including the Guards and Ney’s corps, marched to throw 
himself on the line of the British retreat, while Soult attacked 
them in front Two days were consumed in crossing the gorges 
of the Guadarrama mountains, in the midst of a hurricane of 
wind and snow but the march was pressed with indefatigable 
activity, and, by the 2Gth, Ifey had interposed himself between 
the British and the Portuguese frontier Had he succeeded m 
reaching Benavente before them, and thus cutting them off also 
from Galicia, their situation must have been hopeless , but the 
British general had early become aware of his danger — ^the 
letreat was already commenced, and the bridge of Castrogonzalo, 
o\ er the swollen torrent of the Esla, destroyed The French were 
thus detained for two days, during which (Dec 28) the cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard were gallantly routed at the fords of the 
rtter by the British dragoons, and their commander, Lefebvro 
Desnouettes, made prisoner 

499 On the 30 th, howei er, the French effected the passage, and 
on January 1, 1809, all their columns were concentrated at Astor- 
ga, having m ten days marched two hundred miles from Madrid, 
across snowy imges and swollen rivers, in the depth of -winter — 
an exertion almost unparalleled in modern times But intclli- 
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gcnce here reached Xapoleou, \ 7 h 1 ch left no donht on his mind 
of the hostile designs of Austria , and, instantly leavmg the 
British to his licntcnants, he returned to Valladolid, and thence 
hastened -with extraordinary rapidity by Burgos and Bayonne 
to Pans, which he reached on the 23d The pursuit, however, 
was kept up with unabated vigour, and the condition of the 
Bntish became duly more deplorable Though the rearguard 
continued with unabated resolution to repel the enemy, who 
were worsted (Jan S) in a sharp skirmish at YiUa-Franca, the 
rest of the line presented a frightful scene of misery, drunken- 
ness, and disorder, which aU the exertions of the general failed 
to restrain At Lugo, where they halted two days, (Jan 6-8,) 
Sir John Moore offered battle, but the combat was declined by 
Soult , and on the 11th, after a forced night-march, the disor- 
ganised columns of the British entered Corunna, where the 
transports from Vigo arrived on the 14th 
jOO For two days the French suffered the embarkation to pro- 
ceed unmolested, but on the 16th their columns, 20,000 strong, 
w ere seen advancing to the attack , and the British, now reduc^ 
to 1^000, were quickly arrayed to oppose them The impetuoaty 
of their onset at first drove the Bntish from the village of 
Ellina, m front of their centre , but the 50tb and 42d qmckly 
retook it at the point of the bayonet, and followed up their 
ndv-mtage so far, that they were in turn assailed and broken by 
fresh French regiments But Moore, instantly bnnging up a 
battahon of the Guards, again repelled the French with great 
slaughter , and when nightfall separated the combatants, the 
■nctory of the British was decisive along the whole Ime But 
in the moment of triumph Sir John Moore had been mortally 
wounded by a cannon-shot he expired the same night, and 
was laid, wrapped in his cloak, m a hasty grave on the ramparts 
of Corunna , where a monument was afterwards erected by the 
generosity of Marshal A’ey In the course of the mght and 
succeedmg day the embarkation was completed, when the 
Spaniards, who had bravely manned the walls to protect the 
Tctreat of their allies, surrendered the town to Soult, who a few 
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days after occapied Ferrol, Tvitli its stores, and seven sail of the 
line m the haihonr 

T Fresh War isith Austnor— Battles of landshut and Bchmuhl 

SOL Sincothe nnsncccssful stmggle of 1805, the Anstnan cabi- 
net had ohservcd a rigid and cautions neutrahty, -which not even 
the disasters of the French m the Fohsh campaign could tempt 
them to infirmge hut this interval had not been idly spent 
During 1806 and 1807, the -war department -was silently but 
indefabgably engaged in rcpl^shing the arsenals and maga- 
zmes, remounting the cavalry, &c ; -while the infantry, under 
the zealous direction of the Archduke Charles^ -was remodeled 
on the French plan of corps and di-nsions, the efficiency of 
which had been so amply demonstrated m the campaigns of 
Ifapoleon A decree was further issued (June 8, 1808) for the 
formation of a landwdir or national nuliti^ the force of which, 
at first fixed at 200,000, -was soon raised to 300,000, for the 
hereditary domimons alone while the Hunganan dief^ in 
addition to large supphes of recruits for the regular army, 
sanctioned the calhng out the insurrection (or ferec en masse) 
of 80,000 men These armaments drew forth urgent remon- 
strances (August) from Napoleon, who clearly perceived their 
comcidencc -with the occurrences in Spam , but the address of 
Mettermch, then ambassador at Fans, and the assurances of 
amity of which Baron Tmcent -was made the bearer to Erfurth 
in October, apparently lulled his su^icions But decisive intel- 
hgence at length (Jan 1, 1809) readied him, as already men- 
tioned, at Astorga, which, coupled -with the speech of the Eing 
of Great Britam on the previous 16th of December, left no doubt 
of the hostile mtentions of Austna, and the Emperor, after a 
long conference with Maret at Valladohd, sent orders to the 
Bhemsh prmces to prepare for war, and returned -with all haste 
to Pans. 

502 The measures of Austria, meanwhile, notwithstanding 
her warlike preparations, were by no means finally decidcdL All 
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her efforts to piocore the co-operation of Russia or Prussia had 
failed , the previous ill success of the British hy land gave httle 
hopes of their effecting any permanent divemon in Spam , and 
the finances were still in a deplorable state of dilapidation. 
Even the Archduke Charley taught by past experience, sided 
with the peace party , but the majority of the nobles, headed 
by the pnme mmister Count Stadion, and supported by the 
universal enthusiasm of the people, were eager for war The 
Tyrolese, it was known, were ready at the first signal to fiy to 
arms against the hated yoke of Bavana; and a general effer- 
vescence, fanned by the secret ramifications of the Tugendbund, 
prevailed through Germany in favour of the Austrian cause. 
The French force m Germany, moreover, had been reduced, by 
draughts for Spain, from 160,000 men to half that number, 
besides 100,000 soldiers of the Rhemsh confederation , while the 
Austrian regulars now amounted to 300,000 foot and 30,000 
hors^ besides 200,000 landwehr and the Hungamn insurrection 
‘War, therefore, was resolved on It was deteruuned to assume 
the offensive, by invading at once Francoma, Lombardy, Tyrol, 
and the giand-duchy of "Warsaw, in all which distncts they 
had numerous and active partisans On the 8th April, the 
frontiers were crossed on all points , the Archduke Charles, with 
120,000 men, prepared to advance mto Bavaria , the Archduke 
John had 47,000 in Italy , Chastellar led 12,000 mto the Tyrol ; 
and the Archduke Ferdinand, with 30,000 foot and 5000 horsey 
moved on the side of Galhcia against Poland 
503 Eapoleon had certainly been taken in some measure at 
unawares by the commencement of hostdities but the scattered 
divisions of the French had been for some tune in the comse of 
concentration , the Imperial Guard, under Bessibres, had been 
summoned m all haste from Spam , and Berthier was de^atched 
early in Apnl to take the command till the arrival of the Em- 
peror. His instructions were precise— to concentrate the army 
round Donauwerth or Ratisbon, accordmg to circumstances but 
he was utterly bewildered by the magnitude of his charge," and 
scattered his divisions in so useless and abund a manner, that 
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lus movcmonts 'were ascribed by more tban one of tbc marshals 
(though without cause) to treachery Nothing but the extreme 
slowness of the Austrian advance saved the French army from 
ruin Munich was occupied by Jellachich, the King of Bavaria 
flying to Stuttgaid , and when Napoleon arrived at Donauwerth, 
on the morning of 17th Apnl, he found the Archduke with 
100,000 men interposed between Davoust and Massena — the for- 
mer of whom was at Eatisbon with 60,000, while the latter had 
remained, by Berthier’s oiders, at Augsburg, thirty-fi\e leagues 
to the south-west , and Oudinot and the Bavarians .done lay at 
Ingolstadt to oppose the Austrian advance Dissembhng his 
anxiety, however, he issued instant and pressing orders to the 
two marshals to efiect a junction at all hazards , and addressed 
an energetic proclamation to his troops, reproaclung the Austrians 
with commencing hostihties without cause, and promising them 
fresh glories in their overthrow 
C04 But these movements, notwithstandmg all the zeal of the 
marshals, could not be performed with the requisite celerity , 
and had not the Archduke, dividing his army, marched with the 
greatest part against Batisbon, Davoust must have been crushed 
They passed,' however, within a short distance, without the bulk 
of the forces meeting though a severe action took place (April 
19) between Davoust and the covering corps of Hohenzollern, 
who attempted at Thaun, though without success, to arrest the 
march of the French through the impoihant defile of Fortsaal 
Napoleon’s plan was now to separate the Grand Army under the 
Archduke from Jellachich and Hillei, and drive it up mto the 
narrow space formed by the bend of the Danube at Batisbon , 
and, reassured by the junction of Davoust with the Bavarians 
under Lefebvre, he commenced the ofiensive by adv.mcing his 
right against Landshut On the 20th, accordingly, the corps of 
Hiller and the Archduke Loins w ere vigorously attacked on all 
pomts, and a running fighi^ rather than ^ regular battle ensued, 
in which the Austrians, though not completely routed in any 
quarter, had generally the disad'vantage Folloiring up his suc- 
cess, the Emperor ag.ain assailed Hiller on +he following day, at 
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the passage of the bridges at Landshut over the Iser , the Aus- 
trian covering cavalry -were broken by the impetuosity of the 
French horsey and Hillei, whose rear was at the same time men- 
aced by Massena, drew off towards the Inji, having lost nearly 
6000 men, 25 guns, and avast quantity of baggage and ammuni- 
tion In all these encounters, Napoleon, leaving the French to 
his marshals, headed in pci sou the troops of the Confederation — 
a policy at once generous and prudent, which kindled to tho 
utmost their enthusiasm on his behalf 
505 Davoust, in the mean tune, had been unable to prevent 
the Archduke Charles from occupying Ratisbon, (April 20,) and 
making prisoners the single French regiment left as its garnson i 
but the movements of the Archduke and Ifapoleon now evidently 
indicated the approach of a general engagement The former 
had concentrated 80,000 men between Abensberg and Eatisbon , 
but half this number were thrown forward, under Kollowrath 
and Lichtenstem, on the gieai road to Ifeustadt, in older to 
menace the French left and rear,— so that Ifapoleon, on the 22d, 
was able to bring 75,000 men against the remaining 40,000 under 
Rosenberg and Hohenzollem, who lay behind the Laber, in the 
villages of Echmuhl and Laichling The object of Eapoleon was 
to cut off the Austrians from the Inn, and their communications 
with Yienna, and throw them back on Ratisbon and at mid- 
day the battle of Echmuhl commenced Lannes, with an over- 
whelming force, turned and drove back the Austrian left , and, 
following up his advantage, earned by a flank attack the v illage 
of Echmuhl m the centre, which had hitherto repulsed all the 
attacks of the TVurtembergers m front Davoust, on the other 
side, had made himself master of Laidiling , and the Archduke, 
perceiving a retreat necessarv, prepared to fall back to Ratis- 
bon The heroic gallantry of the Austrian cuirassiers, who 
covered this perilous movement withstood till after mghtfall the 
onset of the whole French cavalry , the Imperialists reached the 
Danube m safety, and passed the stream during the night, over 

the bridge of Katisbon, and a hastily-constructed pontoon bridge 

Their loss m the battle had been 5000 killed and wounded, and 
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7000 pnsoncrs, besides 12 standards and 16 pieces of cannon the 
French loss wns about 6000 men 

506 Eatisbon was assaulted at noon the ne-^t day , and Napo- 
leon himself^ m his anxiety, approached so close that a mnsket- 
shot struck his foot Oonstemation instantly spread through the 
ranks — ^the soldiers, m spite of the tremendons fire of the 
Austrians, crowding from all quarters round their beloved 
chief , but it was soon ascertained that the injury was a mere 
contusion, and the assault was resumed with redoubled fiiry. 
Lnnnes, with his own liand, at length planted a scaling-ladder — 
Labedoy^ri^ reserved for melancholy fate m future times, was 
the first who mounted the wall — ^and the place was speedily 
earned On the following day, a grand review was held under 
the walls , honours and bounties were showered on those who 
had distmguished themselves and the troops of the Confedera- 
tion, to whom such a scene was perfectly new, were delighted 
beyond measure by the ample participation to which they were 
admitted 

507 The advantages gained were in truth very great The 
errors of Borthier had been repaired — the Austrian forces every 
where dnven back with loss, their corpsseparated &om each other, 
and the road to Vienna laid open to the conqueror But though 
these splendid triumphs attended the arms of Napoleon where he 
attended in person, the event was fiir different in other quarters 
Hdler, whoso retreat towards the Inn had been followed up by the 
Bavarians under Wrede, finding that Napoleon had diverged in 
another direction, suddenly turned on his pursuers, (April 24,) 
and gave them a signal defeat , and a still more serious disaster 
had befallen Beauhamais in Italy His army, which was chiefly 
composed of Italians, was utterly routed by the Archduke John 
(April 16) at Sacile, between the Taghamento and Adige, with 
the loss of 4000 killed and wounded, 4000 pnsoners, and 16 guns , 
but the further irmts of this bnlhant victory were lost to the 
Austrians, from the progress of events in Germany, which ren- 
dered necessary the assembly of all their armies for the defence 
of Vienna 
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VI Capture Vienna — Battle of Aspem 

508 Immediately after the battle of Echmuhl, Napoleon, re- 
solved on striking a blow at the heart of the Anstnan po^wer before 
they could rearrange their projects, issued orders mall duections 
for an advance on Vienna Davoust’s corps alone "was left at 
Eatisbon to observe the Archdnko, and by daybreak on the 
26th, 100,000 men -were m full march for the Inn Hiller and 
the Archduke Loms, with 35,000 men, were all that mtervened 
on the direct route , and though the Tyrol was in full insurrec- 
tion on one flank, and the Archduke Charles, with '76,000 men, 
lay in the Sohdmian mountams on the other, it was not the 
character of Napoleon to bo deterred by such obstacles The 
Guard, 20,000 strong, arrived on the 26th fiom Spam, and the 
onward march was pressed with ceaseless vigour The advance 
was retarded for two days by the breakmg of the bridges of the 
Salza , but at the wooden bndge of Bbersberg, over the wide and 
impetuous torrent of the Traun, a desperate conflict took place 
(May 3) between Hiller, who had determined to defend this 
important post, and the French vanguard under Massena Led 
by General Cohom, (a descendant of the illustrious engmeei,) 
the French rushed to the attack with the exulting audacity 
denved from their late triumphs , tho small islands which 
divided the stream were carried, but the fire from the head of 
the long bndge over the mam current repulsed them, and a scene 
of carnage ensued, exceeding even the passage of the bridge of 
Lodi After rqieated assaults, the bndge was at last cleared, 
and tho castle of Ebersberg earned by le Grand ; but the 
Austnans stiU held tlieix ground on the heights, till, finding 
their flank menaced by troops which had crossed higher up, they 
drew off m tho night to Enns In this ternfie combat 6000 
fell on each side , and Napoleon testified his displeasure at this 
useless daughter, which a flank movement might have rendered 
unnecessary 

509 This scvereloss mcapacitated Hiller from further impeding 
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tlie progress of the French , and he shortly after, in pursuance 
of orders uhich reached him, crossed to the left hank of the 
Danube The French now redoubled their celerity, and on the 
loth of May, exactly a month since the Austrians liad crossed 
the Inn, their eagles appeared before Vienna The Austrian 
capital, however, well provided with artillery, and garrisoned 
with 4000 regulars and 8000 landwehr, determined on defence , 
but the bridges of the Danube islands were stormed, and on the 
12th a vigorous bombardment was commenced, from the same 
ground held by the Turks 126 years before The city was soon 
on firem se\cral places, but the direction of the mortars vi as 
idianged by older of Ivapoleon, on Icarmng that a prmcess of 
the Imperial house lay ill, and mcapablo of removal, in the 
palace immediately opposite his batteries — ^this was the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, the future Empress of France ' The 
Archduke Maximilian, however, who commanded in the city, 
becoming aware that his position was untenable, withdrew n itli 
Ins troops , the authorities lost no time in capitulating , and at 
noon on the 13th, the French a second time entered Vienna 
510 The Archduke Charles, meanwhile had set out from 
Dohemia to cover the capital , but his march was pursued with 
a hirdiness only to be explained by the error into which he fell, 
of mistaking Davoust’s force for the whole French army, and thus 
conceiving that H ill er n ould be adequate to check the movement 
of any detached corps on Vienna Dut for this fatal misconcep- 
tion, he might easily hai e reached the capital before it surren- 
dered , but his van only arrived at the northern extremity of 
the bridges on the evenmg of the 15th, when the enemy were 
already in full possession On the following day ho effected Ins 
j junction with Hiller, and stood prepared to oppose, with his 
whole force, the passage of the nver by the French 
511 The Archduke John, meanwhile, having been peremptorily 
summoned to the defence of the Hercditai v States, had begun a 
retreat from the Adige (May 1) towards Fiiuli, followed at some 
distance by Eugene His orders were to maintain himself in 
Etyria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, and thence to operate against 
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Lmtz, on tlic line of tlic enemy’s commumcations , but be 
unfoitunatcly deviated in all points from these judicious msti ac- 
tions On the 8tb of May he gave battle to the French on the 
banks of the Pia\e , but the spirits of Eugene’s army ivere novr 
powerfully elevated by the nev's of the French triumphs in 
Germany — ^the fords of the iner vere foiccd, and the Austrians 
defeated, w ith the loss of 6000 men and 15 guns After this 
re\ else he fell back, fiistto Villach, and afterwards into Hungary, 
leaving the Tyrol and the Garinthian fortresses to their fate 
The Fieiich, crossing the Austrian frontier on the 14th, succes- 
sively reduced, after a heroic resistance in each case, the moun- 
tain forts of Malborghetto, Col di Taruis, Prediel, &c , -while 
their right wing, under Macdonald, occupied Trieste, (May 20,) 
and took Laybach on the 22d, after routing the troops collected 
for its defence Jellachicli’s division, which had moved towards 
Salzburg to co-operate with the Aichdukc J ohn, was routed, and 
almost annihilated, (May 24,) m the valley of the Muhr , and 
on the 28tli, Eugene s aimy, amid shouts of joy, joined Napoleon 
before Vienna i 

512 The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on the approaching 
struggle on the Danube, defeat in which to either party seemed 
fraught with irreparable rum, since the Austrians had no other 
armj to fall back upon, and a disastious retreat to the Eliine 
would be the inevitable fate of the French Veil aware of the 
crisis, the Emperor was indefatigable in his efforts to station 
his ti oops so as to cover liis rear and protect his communica- 
tions, before ho attempted to cross the Danube, the stream of 
which spreads near the city into a wide expanse, embracing 
several islands in its course The fiist attempt was made (Mav- 
is) at Nussdorf, immediately above Vienna , but it was frustrated 
bj the vigilance of Hiller, and 600 men, who had occupied an 
island, v ore made prisoners The point next selected was the 
laige island of Lobaii, opposite Ebersdorf, the Austrian posts on 
Mhich were surprised (May 19) by Massena’s corps, and a 
pontoon bridge v\ as completed the next daj from the island to 
the opposite shore of the Marchfield The passage instantly 

X 
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commenced, ind, by noon on the 21st, 40,000 men •n'ero nsscmhlcd 
jn battle array on the north side 

513 The Aichduke Charles, lelpng on the expected co-opera- 
tion of his brother, had directed Kollo'wrath, ivith 25,000 men, to 
attack the bridge of Lint/, (May 19,) heldby the Wurtembergers 
But the amval of Bemadotte with 30,000 Saxons defeated the 
enterpiTse , and the Archduke, "who lay irith the bulk of liis 
army on the "u oody heights of the Bisambcrg, resolved to crush 
the corps of Massena, while still isolated on the left bank 2fapo- 
leon’s overweening confidence had in fact at length brought him 
into a situation full of danger, where he was liable to attack 
from supenoi numbers in an open plain, with a great river in 
his real , and the Austrians descended to the battle in the full 
anticipation of a anctory winch would deliver their country, and 
its captive capital, from the hated presence of the stranger The 
Bronch bridge lomed the bank lialf-u ay between the villages of 
Aspom and Essling, which lay i mile apart, covering either 
flank of the position held by Massena and Bcssibres and ITapo- 
leon, who perceived the magnitude of the peril made eveiy 
exertion to get over the remainder of the army But the bridges 
had been so injured by the rise of the stream, and the constant 
march of troops, as to be almost impassable , and 80,000 Aus- 
trians, including 14,000 magnificent cavalry, with 288 guns, were 
already hastening to the attack 

514 The Imperialists advanced in five massv columns, preceded 
by clouds of horse , and the village of Aspom, which was attacked 
by Hillei and Hohenzollern, became the theatie of a murderous 
conflict, which continued w'lth equal obstinacy on both sides for 
several hours All the military skill and invincible tenacity of 
Massena were displayed in the defence every house, every gar- 
den, was contested , but the numbers and determination of the 
Austrians at last prevailed, and the village was earned amidst 
deafening shouts of victory In the centre, meanwhile, a tre- 
mendous charge of cuirassiers against the Austrian artillery, 
which was tearing to pieces the French line, was baffled by the 
firm squares of the Hungarian infantry, and the loutcd cavalry 
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•withdrc'w 'Ritli tte loss of half their numbers A general charge 
■vras noTT ordered hy the Archduke, and nearly succeeded m 
hreakmg the French centre , hut all the efforts of Eosenhergfailed 
to 'dislodge Lannes from Ifehng, which remamed in the hands 
of the French at mghtfall 

'515 The peril of the French w^ now most imminent ; hut 
durmg the night so many troops were got over, that in the morn- 
ing, when the battle was renewed, Napoleon had 70,000 men m 
line "With the first dawn Essling was again assaulted, and at 
last taken by Kosenbeig , but Aspern, on the other hand, was 
recaptured by St Cyr , and Napoleon, further reinforced by part 
of Davoust s corps ordered a grand attack in the centre The 
shocks led by the fiery valour of Lannes, was for the moment 
irresistible and a huge gap appeared m the hostile hne ; but the 
Archduke, feehng that, the dedsive moment had atnved, threw 
lumself m person among the wavermg troops, and led them 
back against the enemy The reserve under the Prince of Keuss, 
supported by Lichtenstem’s numerous dragoons, arrested the 
progress of Lannes’ column which was finally driven back 
with heavy loss , and HohenzoHem at this instant perceiv- 
ing an openmg in the French Ime, dashed through with the 
Hungarian grenadiers and maintained the vantage-ground he 
had thus won The bridges were at the same tune broken 
by fire-ships and heavy vessels sent down the stream , and the 
French ammumtion after two dav^* incessant firing, was nearly 
exhausted 

jIG In this terrible moment Napoleon’s courage did not for- 
sake him Calm and collected, he gave general ordersto fall back 
to Lobau, while the Austnans poured a temfie fire on the retmng 
columns, massed together at the entrance of the bridge, and the 
Archduke in person led the reserve of Hungarian grenadiers to 
a final charge In resistmg this attack, Lannes was mortally 
wounded by a cannon-shot, which earned off both his legs • but 
his last effort of heroism had saved the French army "’which 
effected its retreat mto the island of Lobau, havmglost in killed, 
wounded and prisoners not Iks than 35,000 men "ihe Austrian 
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loss, as admitted -nitli German honesty m the official account, 
CTicccdcd 20,000 

617 Such was the glorious battle of xVspcrn, the first in which 
2fapoleon had ever been defeated In the midst of the public 
calamity ho shed tears beside the deathbed of Lannes, his early 
companion m arms , but despair peivaded the whole host, the 
situation of which appeared almost hopeless Cooped up as 
they ■were in an island, without ammunition, and exposed to 
the attack of a victoiious enemy, victory appeared hopeless, and 
retreat impossible, and in the council of war, the marshals 
unammouslj and strongly recommended a withdrawal to the 
right bank But Napoleon, who clearly perceived that this step 
would be eq[Uivalent to an admission of defeat, absolutely nega- 
tived the proposition , and measures were instantly taken for 
re-establishing the bridges, and restoring the communication with 
the right bank and the lemaindcr of the army 

VII Wat m the Tfftol, Norihein Germany, and Poland 

518 The country of the Tyrol, the scene of the immortal 
struggle w Inch w e are now about to commemorate, consists of the 
mountains stretching eastward from the Swiss Alps, and separat- 
ing the plains of Ba^ ana from those of Italy Though less lofty 
than the Helvetian peaks, those of the Tyrol are still more i egged , 
while the narrow valleys lound then bases are of matchless 
beauty , and the climate and products, to the south of the great 
central chain of the BrenUei, partake of a more genial chaiactci 
than to the north of that range The country, w hollj without 
level plains, is intersected only by a few long and spacious 
valleys, of which the most considerable arc those of the Inn, 
the Eisacb, the Adige, and the Pusterthal The first of these 
extends from the borders of Swnt/erland to those of Baiaria , the 
•second from Brixen to Bolsauo, where it 30103 that of the Adige 
— which, descending from the frigid Alps of Gluins, widens into 
the Passeyrthal, the oiiginal seat of the Counts of Tyrol, and 
more famous in modern times as the birthplace of Hofer the 
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Tipper parts of the valleys of tlie Drave, the Sol/a, and the 
Bienta, aie also Tvithin the houndary of the Tyrol 

519 Though inhabiting the same mountain range and under 
the same climate as the Swiss, the Tyiolesc national character 
differs wholly fiom that of then neighbours Though not yielding 
to the descendants of Tell in then ardent love of ficedom, they 
have always been distinguished foi then ardent and enthusiastic 
loyalty toTvaids the house of Austria, to which they have been 
subject since 1363 , and they have nevei expelled their ancient 
seigneurs, whose immense ruinous castles, peicbcd on ciags and 
lofty heights above eveiy valley, form one of the most striking 
characteristics of the country The romantic legends connected 
with them, and firmly credited by the supeistition of the people, 
throw an an of Gothic interest OTei these relics of feudalism, — 
superstitions, too, of a gentlei and moie holy kind have aiisen 
from the devout feelings of the people, whose unifoim piety is a 
lemarkable feature in then character ISToi has their religion 
been corrupted by many of those eiiors which have elsewhere 
dimmed the light of the Catholic church absolution foi money 
IS almost unknown, and the contiol of the parish priests over 
their fiocks is exercised with strict and unblemished conscien- 
tiousness Though subjects of a despotic monarchy, they have 
from the earliest times possessed all the practical blessings of 
freedom, including a lepresentative government and the right of 
self-taxation , and the peasants injthe German Tyrol are almost 
all owners of the land they cultivate— a ciicimistance which has 
further contributed to nourish the maitial ana independent spirit 
they have always displayed The frequent practice of the chase, 
and of firing at targets, has given them an extraordinary pro- 
ficiency as marksmen — and to this is chiefly attributable their 
long and successful resistance, with little aid from Austiia, 
against the united force of France and Ba\ ana 

520 To such a people, and so warmly attached to their ancient 
princes, their forcible transference to the rule of Bavaria was 
immeasurably odious Though all their privileges had been 
solemnly guaranteed to them by the treaty of Presburg, this 
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compact Tvas soonwlatcd m e^erj" point Their constitution 
■was orerthrown , their monasteries suppressed, and the church- 
plate sold , new and oppressive ta-^es were arbitranly imposed , 
and the introduction of the conscription irritated the people 
almost to madness These fechngs were well known to the 
Austnan government, and they kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with the malcontent leaders, in which the Archduke John, 
who had formerly passed much time in the Tyrol, was a prin- 
cipal agent But the leaders of the peasantry, when they at last 
rose in arms, were taken from their own body , and the most 
noted among these, besides the immortal Hofer, were Spech- 
bacher, Haspinger, and Teimcr Hofer himself was bom m 17G7, 
and exercised in the Passeyrthal the hereditary profession of an 
innkeeper TTis means of improvement, from his intercourse 
•with tiavellenf, and his frequent -nsits to Italy, had been snpe- 
xiot to those of most persons m his rank , and his personal 
acquaintance "with the Archduke John, formed during that 
pnnee’s scientific rambles, gave him con^dcration m the eyes of 
his countrymen His chancter was truly German, both m his 
ments and defects, his honesty, piety, and patriotism were 
unbounded, and though sometimes slow and vacillatmg, he 
possessed (as was sho'wn when he was mvested ■with supreme 
power m the autumn of 1809) *i just discnmination, hardly to 
be expected from his hmited opportunities Convivial some- 
times men to intemperance, he ■was often carousing when the 


troops werein actwn, but his energy in action, and his undoubted 
sncerity of patriotism, always preserved to him the attachment 


■of his followers 


521 The other chiefs were persons of less note Spechbacher, 
a substantial yeoman in the Innthal, had in his youthas ahunter 
acquired a knowledge of the country, and a degree of personal 
daring, which made hun superior to Hofer in the actual conduct 
of partisan warfare, though far his inferior in general powers of 
mind. Haspinger (often called or Bed Beard) was a 

Capuchin friar, who led his men into action in his monastic 
dres^ wieldmg as his only weapon a huge wooden crucifix , and 
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the efficiency of Tcimer, though a man of superior talents, both 
m -war and negotiation, was impaired hy his not possessing the 
confidence of the peasants in the same degree as his colleagues 
Such were the leaders of the peasants, when, on the night of 
tho 8th April, the long expected and agreed on signal was given 
by throwmg sawdust into the Inn, which floated domi* tho 
stieam, and was instantly understood The people rose as ono 
man, amid the tears and blessmgs of their families and the 
cleigy , every glen sent forth its band of intrepid riflemen, till 
the accumulated torient, gaining strength at every step, pressed 
down the great i alleys against the enemy, and Ohastellai, on 
entering the country with ten thousand regulais, (Apiil 9,) 
found every part of it already m insurrection 

622 The Bavarian commander Wrede lost no time in attempt- 
ing to suppiess the revolt, but his troops were everywhere over- 
borne by the enthusiastic valour of the insurgents two divisions 
were forced to lay down their arms, and on 11th April, Inn- 
spruck, the capital of the piovmce, was stormed by 20,000 pea- 
sants from the Innthal, who put to the sword great part of the 
garrison The French division of Bisson, 3000 strong, was com- 
pelled to surrendei on the 12th , the strong post of Hall, in the 
Lowei Innthal, was surprised by Spechbacher , and in a iveelc 
from the outbreak, the whole province, except the fortress of 
Xuflstein, was cleared of the enemy The French, discouraged by 
their reverses, evacuated Trent and Roveredo , the flame spiead 
through the Itahan Tyrol, even into the kingdom of Italy , Avhile 
Hapoleon, initatcd by these disasters, fulminated a decree of out- 
lawry against Ohastellar and the Baron Hormayer, (a Tyrolese 
noble active on tho patriotic side,) both of whom he ordeied, if 
taken, to be tried and shot by a military commission as bngands 
523 Ohastellar, meanwhile, after endeavouring to give some 
flegree of organisation to the mountaineers,had commenced opera- 
tions on the Italian frontier , but he was soon reealled to the 
north of the Brenner to repel I.efebvre--who, after the defeat of 
Hiller at Landshut, had routed Jcllachich (April 29) near Salz- 
urg, and forced the defiles between Reichenhall and Worgl on 
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Asccnsion-claj, (Jliy 11,) v'hon tnpst of the Tjrolcso •^^cro at 
church or keeping holiday A Bavarian eorp«, iiiuler Deroy, at 
the same time eiitcied the country by Kutlstcin , and Chaslcllar 
determined to combat Lofebiro before this neu enemy came up 
Blit mtuo desperate conflicts, at Fcuersinger and IVoigl, ho was 
overpow ered bv superior numbers , and on the 10th, Lefebi re 
entered Innspruck without furthci oi»position 
524 Affairs now seemed desperate, as another corps of 16,000 
men, detached from Eugene’s Italian armj, uas ad\anc!ng up 
tho a'alley of the Adige But the cruelty of the Baiarians kept 
alive the spiiit of resistance , and Ilofer, who aias at first o\or- 
a\ helmed u itli grief, once more summoned the Tj rolesc to tho 
general rendezvous at Mount Yscl A proclamation, (issued 23d 
May, the daj aftei tlievictorj' of Asporn,) in which the ‘Emperor 
Francis engaged “noser to lav down Ins arms till the Tjrol was 
reunited to Austria,” raised their spirits to the liiglicst degree , 
and (May 29) a battle was fought near Innspruck, in which 
20,000 undisciplined peasants, aided by 900 Austrian infantr} , 
with 70 horse and 6 guns,uttcrlj discomfited 8000 regular troops, 
W'lth 800 horse and 25 pieces of artillciy Tho Ba\arians lost 
4000 men , and Deroy, having concluded a suspension of arms, 
commenced Ins retreat the same evening, leaving tho whole 
country in possession of the victors Tlio bands from tho T 3 'rol 
and Voralberg now spread terror through all tho adj icent parts 
of Germany and Italy Constance fell into their hands , and no 
less than 17,000 of tho Austrian prisoners taken at Echmuhl, &c, 
were released in the course of these incursions The flame of 
insurrection spread from the Black Forest to Lombaidy, and 
from Salzburg to tho Grisons , and, besides the bravo but 
undisciphned peasants, not loss than 20,000 foot and 800 horse, 
regularly organised and equipped, were under amis to repel tho 
hated tyranny of tho French 

525 During this heroic contest, a general revolt against tho 
French had nearly taken place m Saxony and Westphalia, whore 
tho enormous burdens imposed on tho people, and the insolence of 
the French troops, had kindled i deadly spirit of hostility against 
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tlic oppressors Everywhere the Tugenhund were in activity, 
and the advance of the Anstiians towards Franconia and Saxony, 
at the beginning of th'e warj blew' np the flame The two first 
attempts at insurrection, headed respectively by Katt, a Prussian 
officer, (April 3,) and Eornberg, a Westphalian colonel, (April 
23,) proved abortive , but the enterprise of the celebrated Schill 
vias of a moie formidable character This enthusiastic patriot, 
then a colonel in the Prussian army, had been compromised in 
the revolt of Dombcrg , and, finding himself discovered, he boldly 
raised the standard (Apiil 29) at the head of 600 soldiers His 
foice speedily received accessions , but failing in his attempts on 
Wittenberg and Magdeburg, he moved towards the Baltic, m 
hope of succour from the British cruisers, and at last threw 
himself into Stralsund Here he was speedily invested , the 
place was stoimed, (May 31,) and the gallant Schill slain in the 
assault, a few hours only before the appearance of the Bntish 
vessels — ^the tiraelv arrival of which might have secured tho 
place, and spread the using over all Northern Germany 

626 The Duke of Brunswick-Oels, with his blach hand of 
V oluntcers, had at the same time invaded Saxony from Bohemia , 
and though then obliged to retreat, he made a second incursion 
in June, occupied Dresden and Lcipsu^ and drove the King of 
Westphalia into France After tho battle of Wa^m he made 
his way acioss all Northern Germany, and was eventually con- 
veyed, with his gallant followeis, still 2000 strong, to England 

627 It has been already mentioned that, at the beginning of 
the war, an army of 36,000 men under the^Archduke Ferdinand, 
with nmety-six guns, had been directed agamst the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw As the bulk of the Polish foiccs were servin" 

O 

Napoleon either in Spain or on the Danube, Pomatowski had 
not more than 12,000 disposable troops he, however, gallantly 
confronted the invaders at Biszyn, (April 19 ,) but tho contest 
was too unequal, and ho was forced to retreat, abandonino- 
Warsaw to the enemy The Austrians, now descending the 
left bank of tho Vistula, menaced Thorn and Dantzic , while the 
Polish general, ascendmg the right bank, threatened the Austio- 
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ran across all the islands from shoie to shore, and three other 
movable bndges "were concealed, ready for use, in one of the 
narro-w channels The Austrians had also erected foimidablc 
intrenchment^ runmng from Aspern across the late field of 
battle to the bank of the rivei at Enzeisdoif , and before the end 
of June, the main forces of Austria "were collected m these hues 
— ’all filled, by their late victory, with unwonted ardour and 
confidence The Archduke, during the mterval, had directed 
his efibrts to regain his communication with the Archduke John 
and the Sungarian insurrection , and a conflict ensued at the 
bridge of Presburg, (June 3,) between Bianchi and the corps of 
Davoust But the Yiceroy, Eugene, with the troops under his 
command, was now directed in this direction by Napoleon ; 
andthe Archduke John, in spite of the express injunctions of 
his brothel the generahssimo, determined to give him battle in 
a strong position near Eaab, where he had 22,000 regulars and 
18,000 of the new levies The action took place on 14th June, 
(the anmversary of Marengo ) The Italian regiments gave way 
before the fieiy valour of the Hungarians, but the advance of tho 
French resei\es restored the battle, and the Impenahsts were 
finally defeated with the loss of 6000 men The fortress of Baab, 
with its intrenched camp, fell into the hands of the victors ; 
while the Hungarian levies, broken and disheartened, retired 
under the cannon of Homorn 

631 While these successes secured the French nght, Marmont 
and Macdonald were rapidly approaching from Dalmatia and 
Styna , and afterseveral severe though partial actions with Giulay 
and Chastellar in Camiola, arrived in the isle of Lobau, (July 3 ) 
Eugene, with the Italian army, had also been summoned to join 
tho Emperor , and having concealed his departure from the 
Archduke John, by pushing forward large masses of cavalry, he 
reached the camp, (July 4,) with his artillery and infantry. 
Carniola and Croatia, evacuated by this concentration of the 
French troops, were re-occupied by the Austrians , and a Bntish 
subsidy of ^320,000 was lauded in Dalmatia, and safely trans- 
ported across the mountains into Hungary 
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instantly commenced , and such was the unprecedented activity 
exerted that, by 6 a M on the 5th, the whole Erench army, with 
its artillery, uas grouped m dense array on the northern shore, 
in a position which took the Austrian lines in leverse, and cut 
their communication with Hungary The Imperial generals, 
struck uith astonishment at this manocuiTe, abandoned their 
now useless intronchments, and fell back to a field previously 
chosen, on the Aast elevated plateau of Wagiam, four miles from 
the Danube, at the northern extremity of the Marchfield. Here, 
in a position presenting a concave front to the Erench advance, 
strengthened b^ the ullages ofWagram andNeusiqdel at each 
angle, and covered in front by the stream of the Bussbach, they 
awaited the assault of Hapoleon and his legions 
534 The French army, which had at first been drawn up man 
immense close column peipendicular to the Danube, spread out 
its corps like the folds of a fan during its advance across the plain, 
to which the Aichduke, who had at the moment only 60,000 
men actually in position, offered no serious i e&istanco Hapoleon, 
perceiving this, diiected an instant attack by his own centre, 
100,000 strong, and at 6 r jr the action was commenced by the 
corps of Oudiiiot , while Eugene, fording tho Bussbach, gallantly 
ascended the heights of lYagram in the face of a murderous dis- 
charge of grape, which the Austiian artillery poured from then 
vantage-ground The first line gave way before tho shock , but 
the Archduke hastened in peison to tho spot, -with the veteian 


legiments of Zach, Vogelsang, and d’Erbach , u hile the attacking 
column, em eloped and assailed on tho right flank by Hohen- 
zollem, and on the left by Bellegarde, at last gave avay, and was 
finven in confusion headlong down the steep The Saxons, who 
were adiancing under Bernadotte, were overwhelmed by the 
flyuig battalions , tn o eagles w ere taken , and had the Imperial- 
ists been aware of the panic and disorder of tho French line the 
consequences might haie been decisive'‘s"At cloven o’clock at 
night, however, a retreat wus sounded, and the two armies 
lestcd during the night on their former positions 

535 Encouiagcdbythissuccess,theArchdukoresolved to assume 
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tlie offensive Orders were deqiatclied to tbc Archduke John to 
hasten his march , and at daybreak on the 6th, Rosenberg moved 
against the French nght in order to outflank it, and thus co- 
operate with the expected succours As Frmce John, however, 
had not come up, the attack on this point was suspended , hut 
the village of Aderklaa, in the centre of the field, (whence 
Bellegarde had driven the Saxons,) became the scene of a desperate 
struggle St Cyr, with the leading division of Slassena’s corps, 
had at one time retaken it , hut while disordered by success, his 
troops, taken in flank by the cavalry, and charged in front by 
the grenadiers, led by the Archduke in person, were driven 
I hack at the pomt of the bayonet , the panic spread to the 
Saxons, Darmstadters <kc, and the progress of the victors was 
with difficulty arrested by the Guard and the cuirassiers, whom 
Ifapoleon himself led to the spot On the French left, the 
advantage gamed by the Austrians was still morcunequnocal 
Kollowiath and Klcnau had swept the field with overwhelming 
numbers, taken 4000 prisoners and many guns, and dnven the 
French to the edge of the Danube already the cry w as heard — 
“All IS lost , the bridges are taken and a general consternation 
began to pervade the ranks But at this critical moment the 
formidable corps of Davoust, which had made a long circuit out 
of the range of artillery, commenced its attack on the Austrian 
left, which was at last forced back, and driven from Ifensiedel 
ind from the angle of the plateau , and 2sapoleon, who still 
remamed in the centre, gave orders for a general charge The 
triumphant nght wing of the Auetnans was held m check by 
ten regiments of cavalry under BraaSres Eugene Marmont, and 
Bemadottc were directed against "Wagram, and a formidable 
( olunm of all arms was arrayed by the Emperor himself for the 
decisive effort m the centre 

o36 The onset was led by Macdonald with eight strong bat- 
talions , but the stonflof fire by which they were assailed on either 
flank was so tremendous, that this band of heroes, reduced to 1500 
men, was at length compelled to halt, but the Emperor himself 
was at hand, and all the disposable troops were pushed forward 
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to prevent the halt fromheeoming a ictreat The cavahy eveiy 
•where recoiled before the tempest of cannon-halls, hut the ad- 
vance of the mfantij was resumed with more success , and the 
Archduke, dcspamng of maintaming his position, ordered a 
general retreat This movement^ covered hy Kollowrath, was 
conducted with consummate skill, and hardly any loss the 
exhausted ITrcnch were incapable of vigorous pursuit , and in 
spite of the chagrin of Napoleon, who repeatedly exclaimed. 
“No results’ neither prisoners nor guns’” the Austiians took 
up their position at night on the gieat road to Biunn, while the 
French bivouacked on the field of battle Twenty-five thousand 
on each side were killed oi wounded 6000 pnsoneis were takerf^ 
by the Austrians, and 2000 bv the French; but at no single 
point were the Austiians defeated, and it was at tlie command 
of their chief alone that they retired, unbroken, from the well- 
fought field of battle 

537 At the close of this mighty conflict, the columns of the 

Archduke John atlength approached tlieficld, advancing between 

three and foui o’clock up to Neusiedel, and even to Vagram 
through which the Fiench had recently passed in pursuit’ 
Finding, however, that the Austiians had retreated, he instantly 
countermarched liis army, and befoie midnight regained Mar- 
check, 13 miles distant Some of his advanced patrols of cavalry 
caused a panic in the French real, which showed what might 
have been the lesults of his appearance at an eailicr hour, when 
the fate of Em ope hung in suspense on the success of Macdonald’s 
column But the opportunity was gone , and the tardiness of 
this prince, whether arising fiom incapacity or from jealousy of 
his biother, again proved fatal to his country, as it had before 
done when he was ordered to combine with Kollowrath at the 
bridge of Lmtr ' 

538 Napoleon, according to lus custom, i ode the next day ovci 
the field, and personally inspected the relief of the wounded, 
whose multitude exceeded all the efibrts of the suigeons The 
inestimable sci vices of Macdonald, between whom and the Em- 
peror a coldness had hitherto subsisted, ■were repaid by a mar- 
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shil’s Inton, iml the siinc thetmrtion vns. conforrcil on Omlinot 
and Marinont 3?crn wlottc, on tlio t onlrarj ■v'vas <-c\croh npn- 
itvmdcil for the iniccondntt of tlic Savons under In'! coinnnnd, 
i*! veil as for i "nscomdin? proclamation 'which holiad ad- 
dressed to tlicin He retired in disgrace to Pans , and Ins ancient 
jcalonsj ofthclirst Consul, tlnis rc\ i\ ed, proh ihlj contributed 
in no small degree, vhon he hi came n ■•oeercign, to Ins appear- 
ance in arms against his ojd in ister 
WO Two lines of retreat laj open to the Archduke* — ono to 
Olmnt/ and Slorn 1 1 , the other to Bohemia , nid the strength of 
the countrv about Pr iguc, as a\eU as tlic important arsenal* iii 
th it cits , elctormincd him on the 1 itter The (iraiid Army ac- 
cordingly took the Inch ro id to Znaj m, (.Till j 7,) follow ed bj 
the corps of Dae oust, Masson i and Mamiont , while the V icerov, 
witliSOjOOO men, ohserecd the Aichduko .Tohii on tho side of 
Presburg, ind M icdoiiald rem lined to take charge of Vienna, 
and repel, if needful, the ndv nice of Giul ij from Cro itia Tho 
retreat of the Austrian mam inin w is iinniarkcd by inv con- 
siderable action till its inival it Znaaan , but the Arthdiikc 
halted on tho strong position afibidcd bi that town, and re 
pelled with groit slaughter (.Tiih 11) all the cflorts of Marmont 
and Masson i to dislodge him But in the midst of the action it 
was announced that an irmistice, pioposcd bj the Arclidiiko 
the night before, h id ^icon accepted bs Napoleon Hostilities 
were iinracdiatolj suspciuled, ind the two iriuics remained 
stationary on the positions tlica then held, while Napoleon lost 
no time in iiiiposiug, on tho provinces thus occupied, a w ar con- 
tribution of 237,000,000 francs, (i;9,300,000 ) a burden at least 
equal to what J50, 000,000 would be on Gre it Bnt tin ! The 
Imperial cabinet, then at Xoiuom m Hungary, at first hesitated 
to ratify the armistice, winch appeared to them nnnccessarj , 
but it Avas at last signed (July IS) bj the Emperor , and tho 
fiames of war were quenched in Germany till they broke out 
with awful violence, three a ears later, on the Nieinen 
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IX Wahlioen Eipcd 2 hon—Secohd Wm m the Tpol—Deth one- 
ment of the Pope 

540 jSatnre has fonned the Scheldt to he the rival of the 
Thames , and Antweip, the key of this gicat estuaiy, has been m 
every age the point •whence the independence of Bi itain has been 
seiiously menaced It n'as in the Scheldt that the preparations 
of the Duke of Parma woie made, in the time of Elizabeth, 
for the ovei throw of the liberties and leligion of England , and 
it was from the Scheldt that Napoleon, aftei the luin of his 
profound naval combinations m 1805, intended to invade the 
British isles Hence foi centuries it had been the fixed policy 
of Britain to pi event this formidable outwoik against her inde- 
pendence from falling into the hands of her enemies 

641 When the war commenced, the cabinet of Vienna had 
earnestly requested a diversion, by a British land force, in the 
north of Germany, where so many ardent spirits were ready to 
rise in revolt , and also that an Anglo-Sicilian expedition should 
bo sent to the coast of Italy But matteis were changed since 
1807 , and instead of Germany, Antwerp was chosen as the grand ^ 
point of attack — a selection judicious both from the importance 
of the position, and from the absence (from the employment of 
the French aimvin Germany and the Peninsula) of any ‘con- 
siderable force which could bo sent to its relief But the rvalue 
of time 111 wai was not even yet understood in Britain , and 
though the Austrians crossed the Inn on the 9th of April, it 
was not till the end of May that any serious preparations began 
to be made , and the expedition did not finally sail till the 28th of 
July, a week after the battle of W^agram was knouni in London 
Its sti engtli, ho wev or, u as on a scale trulv worthy of the mistress 
of the seas 37 ships of the line, 23 frigates, 33 sloops, 82 gun- 
boats, and innumeiable transports, uith 40,000 land tioops fully 
equipped uith stores, battering-trains, dre, formed the largest 
and most fornnaable armament which had ever put to sea in 
modern times and which, if conducted uith vigour and duected 
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bj' skill, might have shaken the empire of Ifapoleoiito its foun- 
dations 

542 On the 30th of July, 30,000 troops were disembarked 
in Walchereii and took Middleburg, while another dmsion 
occupied Cadsand , and South Boveland, with the fortof B.iht/, 
wrliich commanded the pinction of the Bast and "West Scheldt, 
sun endered to Sir John Hope It is admitted by all the French 
military wi iters that, had the English at once pushed on foi 
Antwerp, it must have fallen into their hands without resis- 
tance , but Lord Chatham, thegcnoral-in-cliicf, though a respect- 
able veteran, had none of tho energy of his family, and in 
defiance of the dictates of common sense, he determined, in tho 
first places to besiege Flushing Aftci three days’ bombardment, 
this fortreso, with its garrison of 6000 men, surrendered, (Aug 
16 ,) but dunng tins precious bicathing-timc the French fleet 
had been removed above Antaverp , and when, on the 26th, 
Lord Chatham at length moved fonvard, the city had boon put 
in a state of defence, and 30,000 troops collected there undei 
Bemadotte and the King of Holland Tho British, morcovei, 
were sufibring severely from tho pestilential air of the marshes 
and farther advance being deemed impossible, the whole force 
was withdrawn, early in September, into Walcheren, of which 
it was intended to retain possession ' But the ravages of fevei 
among the troops were such that before Christmas the whole 
army was brought back to Britain, having lost seven thousand 
men by sickness , while maip' of the survivors felt the eficcts of 
tho disease during tho remaindei of their hves 

543 An untoward consequence of this expedition was a schism 
in the cabinet Mr Canning, then foi oign secretary, having unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to procure the dismissal of Lord Castloreagh 
from the secretaryslup of war, threw up his own office — ^a duel 
ensued, and Mr Canning having been wounded,^Lord Castlereagh 
found himself also under tho necessity of retiiing The Duke of 
Portland soon aftciwards withdrew from office on the plea of 
declining health , and after a fruitless negotiation with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, a new Tory mimstry was constructed undci 
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the leadership of Mi Perceval— the Bari of Liveipool taking the 
•war-office, -while Mr Ryder heoame home, and the Marqms 
■Wellesley foreign secretary The cabinet, thus constituted, though 
consisting chiefly of men of respectable rather than brilhant 
talents, possessed the inestimable advantage of unaniimty on all 
■vital questions, especially on the great one of the prosecution of 
the -war, and the glorious triumphs achieved under their 
administration remarkably indicate the power of umty and 
resolution of purpose to compensate for the want of those showy 
qualities which usually command popular admiration 

644 During all this time Austria was anxiously protracting a 
painful negotiation, in the vain hope of some favourable change 
in the pohtical horizon The victory ofWagram had at once 
restored at least the appearance of cordiality between Prance 
and Prussia, in accoidance with the usual temporising policy 
of the latter power , and, secme in this quarter, Napoleon in- 
sisted at hrst on terms so extravagant as to amount to a virtual 
subversion of the monarchy He even threatened, if diivcn to 
extremities, to separate the ciowns of Hungary and Bohemia 
from that of Austna, and confer them on two of the Archdukes , 
and ho afterwards, at St Helena, expressed his regret for not 
having done tins Still the Emperor was not free from disquietude 
on account of the danger of Antwerp, the war in the Tyiol, and 
the disasters in Portugal, and an attempt (Sept 16) by an 
enthusiastic youth, named Stabs, the son of a clergyman at 
Erfurth, to assassinate him as the merciless enemy of his father- 
land, was probably not without its effect The peace of Vienna, 
which was signed on 14th October, was sufficiently humiliating 
to Austria Territories were given up containing 3,600,000 souls, 
including great part of Gallicia, ceded partly to Russia, partly to 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw , Sal/burg, with an important Ime 
of strong frontier, to Bavaria, which also retained the Tyrol , 
and Oamiola, with Trieste, part of Croatia and Carmthia, Eiume, 
and various other towns and districts, to the kingdom of Italy 
The army was moreover to be reduced to 160,000 men, and 
a further contribution of J3, 500, 000 levied on the occupied 
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provinces Such was tho treaty of Vieiiin It excited great dis- 
approbation at St Petersburg, from the augmentation of the 
grand-ducby of Waisaw, iiliicli Alexander, m spite of all ISTapo- 
leon’s assurances, Mowed ■with suspicion as tending towards 
the national restoration of Poland , but IS'apoleon no-w began 
to perceive that an ultimate lupturo •with Pussia was inevitable, 
and paid less attention than formerly to these icmonstranccs 
Ho sooner was the treaty ratified than he sot out foi Pans, 
having given oidors, befoie leaving Vienna, foi blowing up the 
ancient ramparts of the city — useless piece of tjramiv’, which 
bitterly exaspeiated the citizens 
545 The battle of Wagi-am, and the armistice of Znavm, fell 
like a thunderbolt on the Tyrolese in tho midst of their triumphs 
Abandoned by the Austrian soldiers, who received oidors 
(July 21) to evacuate the country, then cause at first appeared 
hopeless , and Lefobvre, who re-entered the countiy with 20,000 
men, marched into Innspruck (July 30) without resistance But 
Hofer, Haspmgei, and tho other patiiot leaders, at length re- 
covering from their consternation, met at Brixen, and mutually 
pledged themselv'cs to sacrifice their lives rather than abandon 
the cause of freedom, and hostilities weie recommenced (Aug 4) 
bv a desperate and successful attack on a Bavarian corps undei 
Rouyer at the bridge of Laditch, on the road from Innspruck to 
Bolsano Befebvro himself, in attempting to force his w ay w itli 
his whole foice over tho ridge of the Brcnnei, was defeated with 
immense loss (Aug 10, 11) by the aimed peasants under Hofer 
The enthusiastic valoui of the Tyioleso was equally tiiumphant 
in other quartcis , and a decisive battle w as at last fought 
(Aug 12) before Innspruck Tho French and Bavarian force 
amounted to 25,000, including 2000 horse and 40 guns , but the 
troops were dispirited bj defeat, and filled w itli a mysterious aw e 
of the prow'oss of tho mountaineers , and after a contest winch 
lasted fiom six in the morning till midnight, they gave way on 
all sides, with the loss of 6000 men Lcfebvie immediately 
evacuated tho Tjrol, retreating with his whole aimy to Salz- 
burg, while Hofei euteied Innspiuck in triumph, and assumed. 
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»is general-in chief, the entire cuil and military command of the 
country 

546 But darker days ■were appioaching, in which all the 
patriotism and valour of the Tyrolese were destined to ho unavail- 
ing No sooner was the Tyrol given up hy Aiistiia, at the peace 
of Yienna, than the countiy was invaded (Oct 10) at tlnee diffe- 
lent points — ^fiom Bavaria, from Carmthia, and from Italy — ^by 
forces amounting in the aggregate to 50,000 men , and Hofer, 
warned hy the Archduke John that no further aid could he given 
hy Austria, issued (Nov 8) apioclamation recommending submis- 
sion But a few days after, finding that the spirit of the people 
was still unsubdued, he onco more put himself at their head, and 
continued for a month a heroic hut hopeless struggle The 
setting in of the winter, however, soon rendered the mountains 
untenable , and hy the middle of December, most of the chiefs 
had taken advantage of an amnesty published by Eugene Beau- 
hainais, and were allowed to letire into Hungary Hofer alone^ 
lefiising either to fly oi submit, was betrayed in his concealment 
by a tieacheious friend (Jan 5, 1810) and earned prisoner to 
Mantua, avhere he was instantly hi ought to a court-maitial, 
condemned, and shot, on the chaige of having fought against 
the French after the amnesty— a judicial muider, which leaves 
one of the darkest stains on the memory of Napoleon Peter 
Mayci, another patiiotic leader, was also taken and executed , 
but Spechbacher and Haspingei, after numberless perils,, and 
many hairbreadth escapes, reached Yienna in safety, where they 

^ere sheltered and provided for by the grateful bounty of the 
Emperoi 


o4, This eventful year was marked by yet another momentous 
occuirence— the dethronement and imprisonment of the Pope 
The dazzling reception which the pontiff had met with in Pans 
at the coronation in 1804, had given him the hope of regaining 
fiom the new Charlemagne, the tempoiahties of which the Hofv 
See had been stripped during the war , but not only were all 
his representations on this pointeludcd, but fresh encroachments 
5oon followed In October 1805, tho French troops occupied 
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Aucoin , and Napoleon, in reply to the remonstnnccs addressed 
to him, openly declared that ho was Emperor of Rome, and the 
Pope only his Mceroy The absorbing cares of the war for a 
time drew off his attention from Italy , but soon after the pcaco 
of Tilsit, he renewed his assaults on the ludepcndcnco of the 
papal government, and, on the continued refusal of Pius VII to 
declare war against Britain, Rome vas at length (Fob 2, 1808) 
occupied by Frendi troops, and the government of the city given 
to General Miollis The Pope, with his secretary of state. Car- 
dinal Pacca, became virtually a prisoner m the Quinnal palace , 
but, as all the insults heaped on him failed to shake his resolu- 
tion, a decree was at last issued from the camp at Schonbrunn, 
(Maj 17, 1809,) annexing Rome and the Ecclesiastical States to 
the French empire 

648 This edict was earned into cfiFcct at Rome, (Juno 10,) and 
was immediately responded to by the publication of a bull of 
■excommunication against Napoleon, and all concerned in this act 
of spoliation MioUis, alarmed at this vigorous measure, instantly 
entered into communication with Murat at Naples , and before 
the mtelligence had reached Napoleon at Vienna, it had been 
determined betw een them to seize the Pope’s person A mih- 
tary force, under General Radit, accordingly forced an cnti-ancc 
into the palace at daybreak^ (July 6 ,) and the Pope, having 
steadfastlyrefiised to subscribe thcrcsignation which was required 
of him, was conducted under an escort, m company u ith Cardi- 
nal Pacca, first to Florence and afterwards to Alessandna Here 
they were separated — ^tho Cardinal being hurried off to the state- 
prison of Fenestrellcs, amid the Alpine snows of Savoy, where 
he was closdy confined till 1813 , while the Pope was conducted 
across the Alps to Grenoble, and finally fixed at Savona, where 
he remained under restraint, though not guarded, till after the 
Moscow campaign, when he was transferred to Fontainebleau 

649 Napoleon subsequently declared, with apparent tru th, tint 
the seizure of tho"'Pope was wholly without his knowledge, and 
that he was at first much perplexed what to do with him 
However this may have been, he speedily approved of what had 
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been done, and kept his hold of his prey so tenaciously that the 
captive pontiff was only liberated on the passage of the Bhiue 
by the Allies m 1814 Rome, meanwhile, was declared the second 
city of the Rrench empire , and the difference between the drowsy 
lulo of the cardinals, and the energetic sway of Napoleon, speed- 
ily became manifest The rums and accumulations of foiutecn 
hundred years'were cleared away fi.om the majestic monuments 
of ancient Rome, which again stood foith in renovated splen- 
dour , and the hideous practice of private assassination was 
repressed by severe laws impartially executed 
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PCNINSTJLAR WAR ~1809-12 
» 

I Domestic Mistory of Great Britain fiom 1809 to 1812 * 

9 

550 The reign of George III comprehends, beyond all ques- 
tion, the most eventful and important penod in the history of 
nianlund it embraces the transition, not only from one century 
to the next, but from one age of the woild to another Its com- 
mencement was coeval with the glories of the Seven Years’ War, 
and the foundation of the Indian empire of Rntain , its meri- 
dian witnessed the momentous conflict for Ameiican mdepen- 
dence , and its latter years ivere involved in the heai t-stirrmg con- 
flicts of the Prench Revolution New elements of fearful activity 
w ere brought into operation in the moral world, and new" prm- 
ciples of government established Nor were the characters less 
remarkable which rose to eminence during this period The 
military genius of the Prussian Frederick , the bummg eloquence 
and lofty patriotism of Chatham , the incorruptible integrity 
and plulosophic spirit of Franklin , the ^otlcss virtue and serene 

* In oidei to simplify the namtive, it has boon found necessaij, m 
tins section, Bbghtlv to anticipate the course of cients, but any such, 
allusions will bo fiilly elucidated m the subsequent sections of this Pai t 
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fortitude of Wnsliington , the nnscnliiic tindor'taiidnig nid 
lutlilcss nmbition of Catlitrme of Ilussm^'uonld ilonc lia\c ren- 
dered memonblc my otiicr ngc But still more brillnnitMis 
the constclIntioD 11111011 followed liter in succession, iilicn the 
Bnti'sU senate w IS shnken by the rii.il genius of Pitt md Fo\, 
and the prophetic wisdom of Burke , when the inn of Xclsoii 
cTSt its thunderbolts on cicr} shore md the deluge of nnpcrinl 
power was stued by the prowess of AA cllmgtoii while the 
Bcioliition ivis illustnted bvthe splendid genius of !Mirabcm, 
the republican iiitne of Carnot, and the mincllous o\ploits md 
unncrs'il intellect of ICipolcon 

Sol Inferior to inmy, porlnps nil, of the illnstnous men of 
this cn, both in intellect md ntfainments, George III w ill j leld 
‘ to none in the importance of the duties to which he ins called, 
or the enduring benefits which be conferred on mankind It 
iras Ills f itc to hold, during m age of rci oliitions, the sceptre of 
the onli free empire in cvistcnce , and no monarch ever pos- 
sessed qualities more pccnharli fitted for the difficulties ivith 
irliich lie had to contend IIis education had been neglected, his 
information was not extensive, but hew as endowed, 111 a high de- 
gree, with that strong sense and just discrimination, for the want 
of which 110 intellectual culture can compensate With the per- 
sonal courage hereditary in his family, he combined an unrii ailed 
share of moral determination, which was memorably exhibited 
on the occasion of the run on tho Bank, and mutiny at the Korc 
in 1797, and in liis opposition to Fox’s India Bill 111 1783, when 
ho expressed Ins resolution rather to resign lug crow 11, and retire 
to Hanover, than permit it to become a law It istniothat this 
milcxiblc temper sometimes betrai ed him into undue obstiuaci * 
ho prolonged the unhappy contest with tho Americans long after 
his mimstci-s were aw are that it had become hopeless , but Iiis 
first words to tho American cm or who came to his court after 
tho peace — “I was the last man to acknowledge your indepen- 
dence , but I Will bo the first to support it now that it has boon 
granted ’ — ^portray at once the firmness and tho honesty of his 
character He had long survived the popular obloquy of which. 
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111 his carlici years, he had been the object , and the jubilee of 
1809, foi the SOth year of his reign, -was celebrated by the urholo 
nation w ith loyal thankfulness and devotion But the rule of 
the venerable monarch u as now diawing to a close The anguish 
consequent on the death (Nov 2, 1810) of his favourite daughter, 
the Princess Amelia, induced a leturn of the mental aberration 
which had afflicted him in 1788 , and the malady having assumed 
i fixed character, Mr Perceval (Dee 20) brought forward in the 
Commons the subject of a regency 

552 Vehement debates ensued in both houses on this momentous 
question, in which (as in 1788) the two parties took sides diame- 
trically opposed to what might have been expected, — the "Whigs 
supporting the tnliet ent t ight of the heir-apparent to the regency , 
while the Tones strove to negative the claim die^Ki c, and confer 
it only by act of pailiament, and under such lestrictions as the 
legislature might think fit to impose After a long and violent 
contention, the ministers at length pievailed, though some clauses 
of the bill (paiticiJarly those lestncting the Regent’s prerogative 
tor a vear, in the cieation of peoi^ and other points) passed by 
evtiemely slender majorities , and on Peb 6, 1811, the Pnneo of 
Wales entered on the fimctioiis of royalty From the intimacy 
which had long subsisted between the new Regent and the Whig 
leadeis, it was univeisally expected that his first act would be to 
place Lords Grey and Grenville at the head of a new mimstiy , 
but to the surprise of all parties, the Tories were still letained 
in office An attempt was, howe\er, made (Feb 1812) on the 
letiicment of the Marquis Wellesley, who was succeeded as 
torcign sccietary by Lord Oastlereagh, to foim a ministry fiom 
both paitics, on the principle of mutual concession, but irrecon- 
cilable subjects of difference (of which Catholic Emancipation 
was one of the principal) were soon discovered to exist, and the 
pioject of coalition fell to the ground 
353 A dreadful and unexpected even^ however, soon after ga\ o 
use to a renewal of the negotiation This was the assassination 
of Mr Percoi al, who was shot dead in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, (Mar 11 ) bv a man named Belhngham, m revenge 
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for the neglect of an npphcation for indemnity for severe losses 
sustained in Kussn Ho vras tried, condemned, and executed 
on the 18th, in spite of an attempt to prove him insano A. vote 
of ^o0,000 to the family of the deceased minister, and of an an- 
nuity of ^2000 to Ills widow, unanimously passed the Commons, 
and a monument was erected to him in 'Westminster Abbey 
But, notwithstanding the removal of tins uncompromising oppo- 
nent, the "Whigs still found insuperable difficulties in the way of 
their accession to office , and the Prince-Regent, at last irritated 
at what he deemed an unwarrantable attempt to mterfero with 
Ins choice of his household, broke off the negotiation, and 
appointed Lord Liverpool (June 8) first lord of the treasury — 
Lord Castlereagh contmumg foreign secretary And thus, from 
such inconsiderable causes, was averted a change of mimstry 
which, occunmg at the cnsis of the war, would probably have 
changed the destmics of the world The "Whigs, fettered by their 
continued protestations against the war, must have taken the 
first opportumty of concluding it, and "Welhngton would have 
been withdrawn, with barren laurels, from the Peninsula 
554 It was the good fortune of George rV" to wield the British 
sceptre during the most glorious penod in our annals , yet no 
monarch ever owed less to his own wisdom or exertions He 
mounted the throne at the time when the secdsownby the sagacity 
and valour of preceding statesmen and warriors was beginning 
to come to matunty, and thus he reaped the harvest prepared 
by others Yet his talents were of no ordmary land , and he is 
entitled to the credit of having, m no small degree, kept together 
the discordant elements of the Grand Alliance, amidst the occa- 
sional disasters and frequent jealousies of the last years of the 
war Similar to the good fortune of his royal master was that 
of Lord Liverpool, who, called to the helm at a cnsis of unex- 
ampled difficulty, was almost from that moment home forward 
on an unmterrupted flood of success, so that, though for inferior 
in capacity to most of those who had preceded him, he surpassed 
them all in. the felicity of his career TTir talents, however, were 
still such as entitle him to a respectable rank m the second class 
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of statesmett the eflforts of 'Welhngtoii and Castlercagh were 
adminbly seconded "by his prudence temper, and judgment, 
as -well as by the skilful use -which he made of the unexampled 
resources placed at his disposal by the spirit of the nation 

555 The year 1811 -was marked by the occurrence of alorTning 
disturbances, arising from the distress in the manufacturing 
districts Vanous causes had combmed to produce this effect the 
vast improvements of Arkwright m machmery, rvhich greatly 
lessened the demand for labour , the closmg of the Baltic ports 
against Biitish produce , the deficiency of the harvests of 1810 
and 1811 , and, above all, the American ITon-mtercourse Act of 
Feb 1809, -whereby the Umted States, irritated at the unbounded 
vexatious to -which they -were exposed by the operation of the 
French decrees and the British Orders m Councd, broke off all 
trade -with both France and Britain, thus closing a market 
-which took off £12,000,000 annually of British manufactures So 
overwhelmmg-were these embarrassments that, notwithstanding 
a loan of six millions advanced by government (Feb 1811) to 
uphold commercial credit, a wide-^read conspiracy was formed 
among the starving operatives for the destruction of the oh- 
no-Qous machinery, to which they attributed their calamities 
The Luddites (as they were called, from the name of an imaginary 
leader) at length earned their outrages so fer that the offence was 
made capital, and no fewer than seventeen men were executed 

me**breakin^ at one time at York This dreadful but 
necessary cxample stopped the evil , and before the end of the 
year all disposition to these excesses died away, under the im- 
pulse given tomnnufacturmg industry by the peace -with Bussia, 
and consequent openmg of the Baltic harbours 

556 Three great subjects of internal debate, during 1811 and 
1812, occupied the paxhament and the nation these were the 
curremy question, the repeal of the Orders m Council, and the 
prosecution of the Pemnsular -war The suspension of cash, 
payments by the Bank, first adopted by Mr Pitt in Februarv 
1797, had been prolonged from time to tune, till it -was at la^ 
enacted that the restriction should contmue till six months after 
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a gencnl peace. Mean-while the issncs of Bank paper had 
increased from ^£11000000 m 1797, to ^21000,000 in ISIO. 
Gold and silver- from the immense dram occasioned by the 
foreign subsidies and the c-vpenses of tl’C Pcnmsular war (the 
money for -which -was necessarily remitted m specie or bullion,) 
Ipd almost disappeared from circulation, and this state of 
things oceiimng smnltaneausly -with, a vast increase of foreign 
trade and domestic indnstry-jVas a phenomenon «o e-vtraordinary 
that a committee- comprising many of the ablest men on both 
s’des in parliament -was appointed (Feb ISlO) to repo’d on it- 
The BuPion Rrport (as the resolutions agreed to by the majonty 
v.ere called) was presented to the house in 3Iay and the debate 
which ensued was one of the most important, and the most 
ably conducted on both sides m the modem history of Britain 
Mr Homer the chairm'>n of the committee, ably supported by 
Mr Huslosson and on most points by 5Ir Canning, urged the 
absolute necessity of returning to cash payments, and suggested 
two yearn from that date as the tune of their resumption, 
while counter-rcsolntions were moved by Mr Tansittart and 
supported by the whole ministerial party, deprecating the 
proposed reaction as fraught -with rmn to the national credit 
and solvency- if earned into efiect when the country -was m the 
eighteenth year of a costly -war, waged for its very existence 
These latter propositions eventually tnumphed (3Jay 13) by a 
majonty of 40 

557- The repeal of the Orders m Conned which was earnestly 
pressed both by the Opposition and the mpnu&cturers, afbrded 
another fertile subject of discussion durmg lSll-12 - and thee 
debates are further memorable as the occasion on which a states- 
man reserved for the highest destuues m future davs — ^Henrv 
Brougham — ^first rose to distmguished eminence. Between thee 
Orders on the one hand, and the French decrees on the othei^ the 
trade of ueutrals was wellnigh destroyed ; and the Amencans 
on whom as the only great neutral carriers the weight of these 
penaltie pimcipally felL felt themsel-ves so deqily aggrieved, that 
they determined on breakmg off all communication -with both 
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of tliebelligeients ANon-mteicourse Act\s as accordinglypassed, 
(Feb 6, 1809,) piohibiting all intercourse betu een tbo United 
States and either Fiance or Britain Vaiious abortive diplo- 
matic efforts vreie made to restore a good understandmg , and 
the Biitish envoy, Mr Erskine, at one time went so far (Apiil 
1809) as to piomise a withdiawal of the Orders in Council if 
the Non-intercouise Act were repealed , but as he had exceeded 
his powers m this point, the goi ernment at home refused its 
ratification, thereby awakening a storni of indignation in 
America at what was considered the duplicity of the Biitish 
The Non-mtercourso Act, therefore, continued in force during 
the whole of 1810 and 1811 , and such was the distress which 
the consequent cessation of all exports to the United States 
occasioned in the manufocturmg districts, that petitions w eio 
presented from all quarters against the Orders in Council , and 
little resistance w'as opposed by the government to the aigu- 
mciits advanced, with uncommon ability, by Mi Brougham, Mi 
Baring, and Mr Ponsonby A fortnight aftci the debate, which 
ended without a division, the Orders in Council were reioked, 
•(June 28,) conditionally on the Ameiicans recalling then acts 
against British commeice But tins concession came too late 
the democratic party w'as in the ascendant in America, and war 
had been declared before the concihatoiy act of the British 
government had crossed the Atlantic 

558 The piosecution of the Peninsular war avas the last of the 
momentous subjects which occupied parliament during 1810-11 
But both houses, by laigo majorities, supported the ministeis in 
their detcimniation to continue the war, and ample supplies 
w ere voted in 1811 for its prosecution 

559 To this period also belongs an attempt in April 1810, 
which was friistiated by tho extravagant demands of Napoleon, 
■to proem c an equitable exchange of prisoners, who had accumu- 
Lited on both sides to an unprecedented extent— not fewer tliaii 
60,000 Froiieh being in the hands of the British , while Napoleon 
had nearly as many— 10,000 of w horn were British, the i emaindei 
being Spaniards and Poituguesc 
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II MartUme War, and Campaign of 1809 in Portugal 
and Spam 

560 Though the military power of France and Britain had 
never been brought fairly into collision duiing the war, and 
though the government and the nation were almost inconceivably 
Ignorant of the prmciples of land warfare, the military ^int of 
Britam had been raised, bv the universal arming of all classes, 
to a height of which the Continental nations were wholly un- 
aware , and both soldiers and citizens were fully penetrated 
with the recollection of their ancient victories, and the conviction 
of their natural superiority to the French The fidelity, more- 
over, with which the national engagements were adhered to, 
was noblv exemplified in the refusal to entertain the proposals 
of peace made by Alexander and Napoleon (Oct 11, 1808) from 
Erfuitb, unle^ the existing government of Spam were admitted 
IS a party — and this at a time when the Spanish war was httle 
more than a tumultuary insurrection A treaty, offensive and 
defensive, was soon after (Jan 14, 1809) concluded with Spain, 
though her armies were utterly routed and dispersed, her capital 
taken, and more than half her territory in the hands of the 
enemy , and a treaty had been signed (Feb 8, 1808) for support- 
ing and subsidising Sweden against Russia, which was confirmed 
and extended by a new convention a year later Peace was also 
signed (Jan 6, 1809) with the Porte, where the knowledge of 
the secret articles of Tilsit had completely overthrown French 
influence , and the extensive sea-coast of the Ottoman empire 
became, during the icmainder of the war, a vast inlet for British 
manufactures and colonial produce, which thence penetrated up 
the Danube through Austria and Germany 

56L But praiseworthy as was the constancy of the British 
government at this crisis, the defeats of the Spaniards, the fall of 
Madrid, and the calamitous retreat of Sir John Moore, had filled 
the public mind with desponding anticipations Nevertheless, 
the government resolved to continue their support to the Spanish 
war Tlie land forces for the year were 210,000 men, besides 
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80,000 militn , the navv, manned by 130,000 seamen, numbered 
no less than 1061 vessels of all sizes of 242 line of-battle slups, 
113 vrere actually at sea — ^the highest point reached by the navy 
dunng the -vrar, and to 'which the -world never had seen, and 
perhaps never Tnll see a parallel 

562 The first success -which revived the hopes of the British, 
after the disasters in Spam -was in consequence of the escape from 
Brest of a squadron of 8 sail of the Une and 2 frigate, under 
Admiral YiUaumez, -which effected its junction, in Basque Beads, 
-with another force of 3 slups and 6 frigates They were immc- 
diatdy blockaded by 11 sail of the line under Lord Gambler, and 
as the strength of the French position under the batteries of Isle 
d’Aix and Oleron, and surrounded by shoals, made a regular 
action hazardous, an attack was resolved on by fireships , and 
was executed with such courage and skill on the night of the 11th 
Apnl, by Lord Cochrane, that the whole French fleet shpped 
theu cables in dismay and ran on shore The whole, as the 
French themselves confess, might have been taken or destroyed 
if Lord Cochrane had been properly supported , but Lord Gam- 
bler hesitated to entangle his fleet among the shoals , and though 
Lord Cochrane, -with a single frigate and some small craft, suc- 
ceeded m burning five ships and a frigate, the rest were got 
afloat and warped into the Charente Public indignation -was 
loud against Lord Gambler but after a protracted trial by court- 
martial, ho was not only acquitted of misconduct but received, 
as -well as Lord Cochrane the thanks of both houses of parha- 
ment 

563 The victory in Bisque Soads, however, led to the capture 
of the French Tfest India islands, which it hid been the object of 
the ill-fatcd sortie of the Br«t squadron to relieve STirtimque 
yielded m February to in expedition from Jamaica , the fortress 
of St Domingo was taken m July, by General Carmichael , and 
the French flag was thus whoUy excludedfrom the YTest Indian 
Sea The African settlement of Senegal was also captured and 
the Isle of Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean, surrendered, (Sept 
21 ) In the Mediterranean, meanwhile an Anglo-Sicihan force 
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of 16,000 men, sent in .luno, luulcr &ir .Tolin Stun t, to the const 
of Naples, filled in gaining nnj diimblo adiautngc, but the 
scion louiaii Isles Mere reduced in October by Lord Collmg- 
Mood — a conquest the iinporlnncc of m hiuh was not idequ ilely 
perceived at the tune , md on the 30th of the snine month, p 
large French flotill i m ns burnt or dcstroj cd in the b.ij of Kos is 
by the boats of the squadron under the same gillnnt comm indei 
But these biilhant operations had no deci«i\o cflect — thcnai.il 
contest had been decided it Trafalgar It m as on 1 md that the 
struggle now Laj it m ,is on the soldiers of Wellington that the 
eyes of the w orld m ere turned 

664 After the retreat to Corunna, there remained in the Penin- 
sula about 8000 British under Cradock, chiellj in and about 
Lisbon, who were r.iiscd to 14,000atthc end of Pebruary, by the 
ariival of reinforcements the Poitnguece troops were not more 
than 0000 AffairsinSpainwcrostillmorcunproinising Blake 
had only 8000 or 9000 ragged and hilf-stancd troops in the 
Galician mountains, Castanos, Mho had been reinforced fioin 
Andalusia, had 25,000 at Toledo , and 10,000 more were at 
Badajos The Aragonese .and Cataloni.nis mcic fully occupied 
M ithin their own bounds , and altogether there were not more 
than 120,000 men, scattered all over the Peninsula, to resist a 
French force imounting, ei on after the departure of the Guards 
for Germany, to 280,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry But the 
spirits of the Spaniards m ore rciiaed by the assurances of con- 
tinued support from Britain, and by the alli nice lust concluded 
a\ith that poMer General Beresford, aiipointed a marshal m 
the Portuguese service, had raised 20,000 now lc\ics, to bo taken 
into British pay , and, further encouraged by the landing of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley with fresh troops at Lisbon, the Central 
Junta, uoM' established at Seville, issued an animated pioclama- 
tion, declaring their resolution to maintain the contest to the 
utmost 

665 Thcfirstplace of note attacked by the French was Saragoss.i, 
before which 60,000 French, under 3Ionceyand Slortier, appeared 
•(Dec 20, 1808 ) Aftei the battle of Tudela, P.alafov had retired 
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thither with 15,000 soldiers , and the number of defenders was 
raised to 50,000 by the multitude of stragglers and arnijed peas- 
ants who flocked in, bringing with them, unhappily, the seeds 
of a contagious malady The defences had been considerably 
strengthened since the former siege , but the walls were soon 
levelled by the French cannon , and on 27th January an assault 
w'as ordered by Lannes,* who, as well as Junot, had arrived to 
aid in the conduct of the siege The strong convents of the 
Capuchins, and of Sta Engracia, on the ramparts, were stormed 
after a desperate struggle, and the convents of St Augustin and 
Sta Monica (Feb 2) shared the same fate But now began a 
■dreadful war fiom house to house, while the French had recourse 
to mining and blowing up the edifices so dauntlessly defended , 
and for three weeks did this murderous strife continue, without 
intermission night or day The suburb on the left bank of the 
Ebro was at length (Feb 18) earned by assault , and Bic, second 
in command to Palafox, (who was himself disabled bv fevei,) 
capitulated pn the 20th Never had such a spectacle been seen as 
the town exhibited when entered by the French 6000 corpses 
lay unburicd in the streets among the rums, and 16,000 sick filled 
the cellars, the only places which could protect them from the 
shot and shells of the enemy The French had 3000 killed and 
12,000 wounded during the siege The capitulation, however, was 
but ill observed by the victors the chujeh of Our Lady of the 
Pillar, one of the richest in Spam, was rifled by Lannes of all its 
jewels, to the enoimous amount of ;£184,000 , and several of the 
monks and clergy, who had taken an active part in the defence, 
were put to death in cold blood by his orders The fall of Sara- 
gossa drew after it the submission of Aragon Jaca, Benasque, 
and other strongholds, surrendered without resistance , and by 
the end of March the reduction of the province was complete 
566 A sanguinary warfare was meanwhile going on in Cata- 
lonia, the subjugation of which had been intrusted to St Oyr, 
with an army of 30,000 men His first operations were against 

* Lannes Lad not yet been called to Gennany, where, m the summoi 
of this year, he was killed at Aspem, as already narrated 

z 
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llo'snf, It Inch cnpittihitcd (Dec. 1, ISO'-?) after n oiopr’nf n month 
tin* tlefcnrc hntirn? hern prolonjjc^l hj the prc'cnce atnl ovamjjh 
of Tiord Gtjchnttc vlio lay v itli a fnjritr m Uio hnrhotir , nn«l the 
nnr-lnl Ihrn motr«l to (tie rrhef of Dnrrrloin v here nnhr^me 
ttiu! ‘■till ‘■hwl up V «th Pfwvt ifirn A mf>th v forro of 1 l.oot) 
men, nntlcr Vn w ami Jlo«hne tofith rniitod m InJf m 
hour, (Dee Ifi) at Pwlmlfn , Bamloni v.w relict rfl , anti on 
the 21ft, the Spamanls suft iiticil i lUci-ne otirthrov jimr 
Jlohnos <lel llet, in at Inch all thnr ftore^, inehuhn;: 'JOOOO 
English TnuAet-t, fill into the haml'> of the I reneh. Not yet 
difniavetl, hov ever the pall mt Kethnp once nionr eollerteil lijc 
fcattcred follow erf, in the hope of rehctinp Panpowi hut at 
Jgnalada (rdi 17) he ataf atrim thfeated, rreeninp a mortal 
avonnd iii the action Tins dra-ire aiefory temimatrtl the 
regular avar in Catalonia , and Ft f'er, retiring to A*ieh, com- 
menced preparations for the «iepp of Grrona The undertaking 
atfta for some time delayed hj the di-iord of MCjt and Vtnlicr , 
hnt in the hcginning of JIaa they appeared hefore the tovn, 
and on thcfir*t of Jnno the imeetmcnt aras loinplcted But 
the proaecss of the Spaniards noavlicrc ippeared to greater 
advantage than in the defence of their at ailed tow ne it at as not 
till 12th August, after thirta fcvcii daas of open trcnehcf, and 
tavo imfiicccf-fful aesniiltf, that the rreneh po'fcffcd tlicm- 
Fclacf of the fort of Jlonjuicli, at Inch coinininds the towm 
yotthc gallant governor Alt arc?, flill held out, and the safe 
irnaal of a tonaoj sent hj Bkikc rcauin.atcd the spirit of the 
garrison Tlio grand assault of the leaver loam avas given 
(Sopt I7,)jhut the rreneh were repulsed from the hreach 
anth the loss of IfiOn men , and St Cyr, despairing of carmng 
tho place by force, cona cried the siege into a blockade The 
capture of three succcssiac coiivoas, sent ha Blake for their 
relief, reduced tho besieged at I ist to extremity , famine and 
pcstilciico devastated the city , hut it at .is not till the inhabi- 
tants avero reduced to tlio necessity of c.aling hair that the 
placo avas yielded (Dec 12) to Augcrcau, at ho had superseded 
St Cyr in the command A more memorable resistance is not 
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on rccoid , bnt the heioic Alvarez, to the eternal disgrace of 
Augereau, "was immured m a dungeon at Figuoras, T^herfi he 
soon afterwards died 

667 Junot, in the mean time, had been taken ill, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command in Aragon by Suchet, a young general 
whose talents and success gave him a brilliant career in the later 
years of the empire His first essay, however, was unfortunate , 
for the indefatigable Blake, encouraged by the retreat of St Cyr 
towards the Pyienees, had again advanced with 12,000 men , 
and an action ensued (May 23) at Alcaniz, in which the Brench, 
seized with a panic, fled in confusion from the field This un- 
wonted success emboldened Blake to approadi Saragossa ; but 
the disciplme and manoeuvres of the French asserted then 
wonted supenonty in the plains , the Spaniards were routed 
dose to Saragossa, (Juno 16,) and more decasively at Bdchite 
the next day The army of Blake was entirely dispersed , and 
all regular resistance ceased in Aragon, as it had done m Cata- 
lonia, after the fall of Gerona 

568 In Asturias and Galicn, 6000 oi 8000 half-starved troops, 
under Bomana, without cannon, stores, or resources, were all 
that upheld the standard of indepondenco , and Napoleon, appre- 
hending no danger m this quarter, sent' orders to Soulttomvade 
Portugal from the north with 25,000 men, while Victor, with 
30,000 more, was to co-operate from the side of Estremadura^ 
Soult broke up from Vigo accoidmgly eaily in Febmary , but 
his progress was arrested on tlie banks of tho Minho,thenswoln 
into a raging torrent, by the firm countenance of the Portuguese 
militia , and he was at Inst obliged to make a painful circmt by 
the bridge of Orenso It was not till the 17th March that he 
advanced from Chaves, whore he estabbshed his hospitals and 
depots , and on the 20th he encountered and routed with great 
slaughtei, near Braga, 22,000 Portuguese, only 2000 of whom, 
however, were soldiers, tho remainder being a confused and 
furious rabble, who had murdered their general, Frene, on an 
unfounded suspicion of treachery No force now remamed to 
impede his progress to Oporto , but on his appearance before 
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that citj, (March 29,) he was opposed by a tumultuous body of 
25,000 men, animated by unbounded hatred to the French, hut 
•without discipline 01 organisation The Mctorynas easy, hut 
sullied by savage cruelty 4000 of the fugiti\ es were slaughtcicd 
by the cavalry on the hanks of the Douro, or perished in the 
river , in the city itself, 8000 n ere massacred, and all the horrors 
of an assault ivero carried to the utmost by the luthlcss victors 

669 Ncy, during these operations in Portugal, ivas waging a 
harassing and desultory warfare, from March to May, against the * 
undaunted mountaineers in Galicia and Asturias, among whom 
BiOmana still uandcred with a few thousand follou eis, cutting 
off insulated detachments, and animating the guerilla resistance 
of the people Hard pressed in all directions, Boma^ia at last 
gave Noy the slip, by setting soil from Gijon in Asturias, and 
landing in North Galicia, whithei Ncy was following him, 
when, as will he afterwards mentioned, he met Soult (May 29) 
at Lugo, retreating aftoi his defeat by the British in Portugal 

670 It now only remains to notice the state of affairs in Estre- 
madura and New Castile , in which latter province the Duke del 
Infantado had assembled 20,000 men after the fall of Madrid 
But so little were the Spanish generals aware of the inferiority 
of their troops to the French, that no soonei had he heard of the 
march of Napoleon and Ney against Sii John Mooic, than he 
advanced in the hope of retaking Madiid ' and was most disas- 
trously defeated by Victor (Jan 13) atUclcs 1600 weie slam 
on the spot , 9000 taken, w itli all their stores and ai tillery The 
clergy and inliahitants of Tides were massacred by the iictois, 
with ciicumstanccs of ferocious cruelty which recalled the Reign 
of Terror , and great numbers of the prisoners were muidcrcd 
in cold blood The soldiers who escaped ralhed, however, in the 
Sierra Morena, under Cartaojol and the Duke d’ Albuquerque, who 
ventured, at the end of March, on a movement tow ards Toledo, 
only to be routed in half an hour by Sebastiani, (March 27,) ncai 
Oiudad Real, with the loss of 4000 men Even more signal was the 
overthrow sustained in Estremadura by Ouesta, w ho was assailed 
by Victor (March 28) at the bridge of Medellin on the Guadiana 
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The loss of the Spaniards in killed, -vrounded, and prisoners, 
exceeded 10,000 men and Cuesta, with only a few horsemen, 
escaped with difficulty mto the lecesses of the Sierra Morena 

571 While defeat and disaster thus everywhere attended the 
Spanish armies, Soult lav inactive in Oporto, and the Galicians, 
again taking up arms, availed themselves of his absence to block- 
ade and take Yigo, with the military chest and a garrison of 
1300 men Chaics, with its magazines and sick, fell, about the 
same time, into the hands of the Portuguese under Silviera 
Soult was, in fact, doubly embarrassed at this junctuic, havmg 
himself set on foot an intrigue for assuming the crown of Portugal, 
while many of his officers were organising a conspiracy for the 
overthrow of Kapoleon and his marshals, and the restoration of 
republicanism in France Both these schemes became known 
to Ifapoleon, who had the wisdom and magnammity to overlook 
them , and secret overtures in reference to the latter were made 
to Sir Aithur Wellesley, who had landed at Lisbon, (April 22,)— 
an important epoch, from which the annals of the Peninsula, 
instead of a confused and involved narrative of separate ope- 
rations, begin to present a connected and consecutive stream of 
eients 

572 Operations against Soult having been resohed on in the 
first instance, Wellesley himself with 15,000 foot and 1600 horse, 
moved direct from Coimbra on Oporto , while Beresford, with 
6000 foot and 1000 horse, marched by Visen and Lamego towards 
the Upper Douro The advanced posts met on the 1 1th of May , 
but the French, rapidly retreating, crossed the Douro, and burned 
the bridge of boats A few skiffs, how'cver, were fortunately 
discovered on the mormng of the 12th, and about 100 of the- 
Buffs were ferried over, who, protected in some measure by the 
British artillery, held their ground with invincible obstinacy till 
the passage of the rest of the army forced the French to a hasty 
retreat, abandoning their sick and great part of their stores and 
so complete w as the surprise, that WeUesley sat down to the dinner 
prepared for Soult The French, meanwhile, fell back towards 
the bridge of Amarante on the Tamcga, the only hne of retreat 
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practicable for artillerj* , but it -was already in the hands of 
Scresford) and Soult’s situation appeared desperate Eelm- 
quishing, however, his artillery, ammunition, and baggage, he 
made his way, by almost impracticable lull-roads, to Slontalegre, 
bummg and ravaging all the country on his route, till he at 
length jomed h'ey at Lugo, as previously mentioned, “ in much 
worse condition ’ (savs Jomini) ‘ than that of General Moore six 
months before ’ 

573 After this brilliant opomng of the campaign, IVellcsley 
returned to Oporto, where he was detained above a month by 
the want of money, and not less by the necessity of enforcing 
order among his troops, whose conduct to the natives (as he him- 
self said) was "worse than that of an enemy ” At length (June 
27) he marched from Abrantes for the Spamsh frontier, with 
22,000 men, mcludmg 3000 horsey and effected his junction at 
Oropesa (July 20) with Cucsta, who had 32,000 foot, 6000 horse, 
and 46 guns. Venegas, at the same time, moved from the south, 
with 26,000 men, towards Toledo , and Joseph, alarmed at the 
convergence of so considerable forces towards Madrid, summoned 
his detachments from all quarters, and appeared in front of the 
enemy (July 24) at Talaveia de la Reyna 
674 The nght of the AUied position, secured m frank by the 
Tagus, was held by the dense but disorderly array of the Spaniards, 
who occupied the town, with the olive woods and enclosures 
beyond it , while the Bntish were drawn up on the open and 
rugged ground to the left, whence a nvulct ran along the front 
of the whole position The battle commenced on the afternoon 
of the 27th, by an attack of Victor on the Rntish outposts, which 
were driven back m disorder by the violence of the onset; and 
Victor, encouraged by this partial success, hazarded at mghtfall 
-an attack on the Bntish left The frrmness of Hill’s division, 
however, repulsed the assailants with the loss of 800 men On 
-the renewal of the battle the next mormng, the assault was 
repeated m the same quarter with the same ill success, and 
Joseph at length ordered a general charge of the whole Ime 
But now was apparent the disadvantages of the attack m column 
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against a steady opponent torn by a rolling fire on each flank, 
and charged mth the bayonet by Campbell’s division, the I^ench 
■were repulsed -with the loss of 10 of their guns , "while Euffin 
and Vilatte ■were once more foiled in an attack on the left, 
though some of the British cavalry, pressing the pursuit too far, 
were seveiely handled by the Polish lancers The centre, mean- 
while, wheie the Guards and German Legion woie posted, was 
galled by tlio fire of 60 heavy cannon, undoi cover of which the 
division of Lapisse rushed up the hill with shouts of ■victory 
But the assailants were biavely met and hurled back by the 
Guaids and though these gallant troops, while disordered by 
success, were in turn charged and bioken by the French lesorve, 
the advance of the 48th restored the battle , and the French, 
beaten at all points, drew off in good order across the Alberche 
Seventeen guns remained with the British as trophies of the 
victory, which cost the French nearly 9000 men the loss of the 
British was 6268 , that of the Spaniaids, who topk hardly any 
share in the battle, very trifiing Such was the gloiious battle 
of Talavera, “which at once” (says Jomini) “restored the repu- 
tation of the British army, and proved that the British infantry 
could dispute the palm with the best m Burope ” 

676 But as ‘VTcllesley was preparing to follow up his inctory by 
an advance on Madrid, he received (Aug 2) the unexpected in- 
telligence, that the combined forces of Sonlt, Mortier, and Bey, to 
the number of 34,000, having evacuated Gahcia and Asturias in 
pursuance of orders from Joseph, had already reached Placentia, 
directly m his rear Ho accordmgly moved agamst tins now 
enemy, leaving his wounded at Talavera, in charge of Cuesta , 
but Cuesta speedily abandoned the to^wn, leaving the wounded 
to then fate , and Wellesley, in the apprehension of being attacked 
in front and rear by two armies, each superior to his own, crossed 
to Deleitosa on the south of the Tagus, (Aug 7,) destroying the 
bridges The French generals, however, satisfied -with having 
saved Madrid, again separated their forces, and thus lost the 
most favourable opportumty winch ever occurred of cnishmg 
the British power in the Penmsula 
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676 During these operations, Venegas had advanced as far as 
Aranjuez, and "was besieging Toledo , but the retreat of the British 
having set the French armies at liberty, he was attacked and 
defeated, after a sharp action at Almonacid, (Aug ll),byDeso]les 
and Scbastiani , and Sir Robert Wilson, who had approached 
Madrid with 6000 Spaniards and Portuguese, was encountered 
and driven back by Nev (Aug 8) at Puerto de BaRos The Bntr 
isli at length, after lying a month at Dcleitosa, wore compelled, 
by the scandalous failure of the Spanish authorities to furnish 
them with supplies or provisions, to cross the mountains and fiv 
their headquarters at Badajos, after an angry correspondence- 
between Wellesley and Cuesta, who soon after was remo\ ed from 
his command A gleam of success at Tamahes, where Marchand 
was routed with loss (Oct 24) by Romana’s army, under the 
Duke del Parque, encouraged the Spaniards to make another 
effort for the recovery of Madrid , and an army of 60,000 men, 
including 7000 horse and 60 pieces of cannon, advanced for this 
purpose from the Sierra Morena, under General Arcizaga The 
battle was fought (Nov 12) at Ocana, near Aranjuez, but though 
the Spaniards behaved with considerable spirit, the miserable 
incapacity of then commander counterbalanced all their efforts, 
and an unparalleled rout uas the result Pursued over the 
wide plains of Castile by the French cavalry, 20,000 prisoners 
were taken, with all the guns and stores the wreck was com- 
plete and irretrievable , and the defeat of the Duke del Parque 
(Nov 25) at Alba de -Toimes, dispersed the last force which 
could be called a Spanish army It was evident from these 
events that Portugal was the only basis from which the deliver- 
ance of the Peninsula could be effected , and Wellesley, after 
conferring with the junta at Seville, withdrew his troops north- 
u ards, early in December, from the valley of the Guodiana, where 
they had suffered dreadfully from fever, and quartered them on 
the banks of the Agueda, between Almeida and Giudad Rodrigo, 
commencing at the same time those formidable hncs of Torres- 
Vedras, the importance of which was subsequently so amply 
demonstrated 
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577 In campaign of 1809, Great Britain first appeared in 
the field on a scale adequate to her mighty strength, though her 
success was not yet equal to the magnitude of her exertions ' 
With a fleet of near 1100 vessels, ihcludmg 240 of the line, she 
blockaded eveiy hostile harbour in Europe, and still had 37 ships 
of the line to strike a blow at the Scheldt With 100,000 regular 
troops she maintained her immense colonial empire with 
191,000 more she kept in subjection her 70,000,000 of Indian 
subjects with 400,000 regular ann local militia, she guarded the 
British isles and with yet another 100,000 disposable troops 
she carried on the war on the Continent, and menaced at once 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples 

III Napoleon divorces Josephine, and marries Mana-Loutsa — 
Campaign of Ton es- Vedt as 

678 The battle of Wagram, and the peace of Vienna, had: 
placed Napoleon on the highest pinnacle of present greatness 
and power Russia, Prussia, and Austria had been successively 
vanquished , the Spanish contest seemed hopeless , and if Britain 
still continued the maritime war, her barren sovereignty of 
the seas was purchased only by the sacrifice of all the objects 
for which the dominion of the earth had ever been coveted 
Yet all the glories, all the achievements of Napoleon but inad- 
equately compensated for the want of histone descent and ances- 
tral recollections , the rapid fall of almost all dynasties founded 
on indmdiial greatness, recurred even to superficial observers , 
andthoEmperor himself u as too clear-sighted not to perceive, 
that the policy of his own government, by reviving the sway of 
old feehngs in the breasts of tho people, in regard to the throne, 
might react in a manner dangerous to his own line In order to- 
supply this deficiency, he had longmcditated divorcing Josephine, 
and marrying a princess who might give him hopes of an heir , 
and though, from the genuine affection uhich he felt for the 
partner of his youth, he sufifered severely from the prospect of 
this separation, these emotions were with him always subor- 
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diUiitc to considerations of public necessity oi reasons of state 
policy 

679 It was at Fontamcble in, mlTovomber 1809, after tbo return, 
of Kipoleonirom Wagram, that this cruel resolution was made 
known to Josophmo Her giiof was at fiist heartrending but 
by degrees she was convinced of the necessity of the sacrifice , 
and on the 16th December the Emperor and Empress, in language 
suitable to the dignity of the occasion, announced their intended 
separation to the Imperial family and the great officers of state 
The marriage w as the same day dissolved by an act of the Senate 
the jointure of Josopliino (who retained the title of Empress) 
being fixed at jG80,000 a-ycai, and Malmaison assigned as her 
residence Proposals had already been made simultaneously 
to the courts of Potorsbuig and Vienna , but as difficulties and 
delays were staitcd by the Empress-mother of Russia, an alliance 
ivith Austria was definitively fixed upon So rapidly iveie the 
preliminaries arranged, that the marnage-contr ict between 
Napoleon and the Archduchess Maria-Louisa uns signed on the 
16th February , and the marriage was cclobiatcd by proxy at 
Vienna on the 11th of March 

680 On the following day the youtliful Empress set out for 
Pans, and was met at OompiiSgne (March 28) by Napoleon , who, 
breaking through all the previously arranged etiquettes, intro- 
duced himself at once to his wife The formal marriage was 
celebrated on 1st Apiil, with extraordinary pomp, at St Cloud 
four queens held the tiaiii of l^hiria-Louisa — all the splendour 
of riches, all the brilhancy of arms, was exhausted to give mag- 
nificence to the scone The innocence and simplicity of his new 
consort, whose character, though utterly without any lofty 
impress, was amiable and prepossessing in the highest degree, 
speedily won the aficction of the Emperor, whose warm regard 
she retained to the last hour of his life , though his esteem for 
Josephine at the same time knew no diminution and ho often 
visited and consulted her m her retirement In the company 
of his young biido he visited the low Countries, whore he 
inspected the immense works in progress at Antworjp, and 
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directed the reparation of the damages done by the British at 
Blushing 

581 A deplorable accident occurred soon after their return to 
Pans, -which biought to mmd the equally sinister augury-which 
had marked the nuptials of her aunt Maiie- Antoinette At a 
grand ball given (July G) by the Austrian ambassador Prince 
Schwartzenberg, a temporary room fitted up foi the occasion took 
fire , many persons -weie injured by the fames and the fallmg 
beams , and thePrmcess Pauline of Schwartzenberg, sister-in-law 
of the ambassador, perished in the burmng pile This frightful 
incident occasioned a deep sensation, and was regarded as an evil 
omen for the young Empress But the pique of the Emperor 
Alexander, who considered that the negotiation foi the hand of 
his sister had been too abruptly bioken o£^ was of more serious 
import , and the coldness between the two courts soon became 
apparent 

682 This period was rendered remarkable by the disgrace of 
Pouchd, in consequence of an unauthorised negotiation which 
he opened, tlirough the capitalist Ouvrard, with the .Mnrg nig 
‘WeUesley, to whom JSfapoleon had at the same time caused 
private overtures to be made, through a difierent channel, for a 
general peace “So'” said the Empeior on detecting this m- 
trigue, “you assume to make peace and war without my know- 
ledge your head ought to fall on the scaffold ” His pumshmout, 
however, was finally hmited to dismissal from office, and he 
was allowed to live in retirement at Aix an Provence, till Napo- 
leon was at last obliged once more to have recourse to bun 

683 An important result of the journey of Napoleon to the 
Low Countries was the resignation of the Dutch tlirono by Louis, 
with whom the Emperor had long been dissatisfied for his reluc- 
tant and imperfect execution of the decrees agamstBntish trade 
particularly during themicheren expedition, when an enormous 
importation had taken place Louis was first compelled (March 
16) to cede to Prance the whole left bank of theEhme, mcludmg 
■\y-aeheren. South Beveland, Cadsand, Arc But the menaces of 
Napoleon still continued ; and at last, threatened with an armed 
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jnterrention, he fled (Jnly 10) to Tophiz in Bohemia and on 
the 9th of the same month, Holland formally incoiporated 

Tnth France This rupture in his oim family gave great pain 
to Ifapoleon , but it iras soon followed by an erent which still 
more deeply aSected him His brother Lucien, whose sturdy 
rcpubhcamsm, and refusal to divorce his wife (an American lad} ) 
for a more exalted match, had for some years caused a coldness 
between them, had fixed his residence in Rome, but on the 
umon of that city to France, he deteimmed to take refuge in 
Amenca He was captured, however, by a British frigate md 
bemg allowed to reside on parole in the Bntish dommions, took 
up his abode near Worcester, where he hved m affluent retire- 
ment, engrosed with hterary pursmts, till the end of the war 
584. The retreat from Talavera, and the balanced success of the 
precedmg campaign, produced an extraordmaiy degree of de- 
qiondency in the British publi<^ at this seemmgly unprofitable 
waste of Bntish gallantry and this feelmg, sedulously fomented 
by the Opposition, rose so high that when, on the capture of 
Ciudad Rodngo in ISII, parliament granted an annuity of £2000 
on 'Vrellesley, (now created Lord 'Wellmgton,) the Common 
Council of London not merely petitioned against the annuity, but 
even prayed the King for an inquiry into his conduct > Both the 
abihties of the general, and the policy of continuing the war in 
Spam, became the subject of repeated and violent philippits 
from the "Whig leaders and these ^eeches, though they failed 
in shakmg the relation of the government, were ostentatiously 
quoted in the Zfomteur by order of Kapoleon, who trusted to 
these party declamations as an index to the real feelings of Great 
Bntam, and was consequently led to believe that cither the 
nation would compel the government to abandon the struggle, 
or that the strength of Britain must speedily be worn out by 
the distress resultmg from its long duration 
585 The Austrian alliance having now secured Kapoleon on 
the side of Germany, he deemed it high time to complete the sub- 
jugation of the Pemnsula A great part of the army engaged in 
the "W agiam campaign, to the number of 120 000, was accordingly 
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sent across tlio Pyrenees, thus raising the total effective French 
force in Spam to not less than 366,000 men , hut this immense 
force (on the Emperor’s principle of making ■war support ■war) 
•was almost entirely maintained by requisitions from the Spanish 
provinces, the resources of ■which were so thoroughly exhausted, 
that Joseph had nothing to depend upon but the tolls collected 
at the gates of Madrid Early m January 1810, 65,000 men, under 
King Joseph, Soult, and Mortier, were collected on the north of 
the Sierra Morena and the piss^ of Despmo-perros and Puerto 
del Eey forced, almost without resistance, on the 21st and 22d 
of that month 

586 The Spanish troops, still stunned by the catastrophe of 
Ocana, everywhere gave v/ay at the approach of the invaders 
Granada and Cordova quietly submitted to different French 
corps , at Malaga alone a slight and ineffectual defence was at- 
tempted, and on 1 st Februarj', Joseph entered Seville m triumph 
Cadiz, the last refuge of the Central Junta and of Spanish indepen- 
dence, was only saved from the same fate by thengour of the Puke 
d’ Albuquerque, (Cuesta’s successor,) Tvho by an extraordinary 
forced march reached the city (Feb 3) with 8000 men, just as 
the outposts of Tictor appeared on the other side and by break- 
ing the bridges between the Isla de Leon and the mainland, 
secured the place for the time The arrival (Feb 23) of 5000 
British and Portuguese troops raised the garrison to neai 20,000 , 
the British fleet lay in the bay , and the government at Cadiz, 
thus fortified, continued to present an undaunted front to the 
enemy 

587 Suchet, at the same time, experienced a check before 
Valencia, having advanced up to the walls of the city (March 3) 
withouthca'vyguns,intheexpectationofitsbeingbetiayedtohim 
but the plot was detected, and he suffered sei erely in his retreat to 
Saragossa from the attacks of the guerillas Campoverdc and 
O’Donnel, meanwhile, kept the field in Catalonia against 
Augereau Hostaliich, hoivei er, after a long blockade, fell into the 
hands of the French on 12th May , and Lenda surrendered on the 
14th to Suchet, who also made himself master, after a si^e of 
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three Treeks. of the ahoiost inaccessible castle of Meqtiinenza on 
the Ehro Snt the French detachments, injndiaonsly di^ersed 
orer the conntrv, contmned to be cat np m detail bv O’Donnel 
and the gaenllas , and the incapaatj' of Angerean. for separate 
command became at last so obnons that 2«apoleon recalled him 
from Spam, and gave the snpreme command m Cataloma to 
3Iacdonald 

588 The short campaign of Talavera had fnllj- convmced 
"Wellrngton that no rehance could be placed on the co-operation 
of the Spanish armies in the field ; and he therefore sednloni^r 
employed lumsel^ dimng the omiter, m disciphmngand equip- 
ping the Portagnese len^, and completmgtheTast fortifications 
commenced dnnng the antnnin at Torres-Tedras. But the difS- 
cnlties of his nuhtary position Tvas far from bemg all onth arhich 
the British general had to contend. either Mr Perccral nor Lord 
Liverpool, no'w secretary *\t "war, possessed that seUC-confidcnce 
m there orm judgment, m orarlike matters, necessary to insure 
their affording him adequate support the unfortunate issue of 
all their enterpnses,audparticnlarlyofthe'Walciherenc^edihon. 
had materially diminished, their popularity , and they distmctly 
stated that they threw upon him the entire re^onsibihty of the 
contmuance of the Bntish troops m Portugal The weakness 
imhecihly, and corruption of the Portuguese regency afforded 
him even less prospect of efficient assistance . yet under all these 
discoumgmg circnmstance?, Wdhngton did not for a moment 
Tsverve from the plan which he had formed, and on the success 
of which he n^ed at once his popularity nuhtary renown, and 
chances of glory 

589- The forces which Kapoleon was prepanng for the snhjusa- 
tion of Portugal were immense The three corps of Heymer JS"ey, 
and Junof^ m all 86,000 men were placed under the commaiid- 
in-chief of Massena , 22 000 more under Drouet formed a reserre 
at Talladolid , and 15 000 under Serras covered the nght of the 
army towards Galicia "Wdlrngton, on the other hand, had at 
the utmost not more than 25,000 Bnh^ and 35 000 Porfugueso 
regular troops , and after making the necessary detachments. 
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only 32,000 remained under his ot^n command on the frontier, 
irliile 13,000 under Hill guarded the valley of the Tagus there 
Tvere, moreover, about 30,000 Portuguese mditia, who could he 
relied on only for partisan warfare The first operation of Mas- 
sena, who joined the army on 1st June, was the ^lege of Ciudad 
Hodrigo, which was most gallantly defended hut "Wellington, 
though lying in the immediate vicinity, ventured not to nsk his 
inexpenenced army in a battle with a veteran force of twice its 
numhei, and this important foiti ess was compelled to surrendei, 
(July 11 ) Almeida was next invested, (July 25,) after a 
spirited skirmish on the preceding day with the British reai- 
guard under Cnufuid, atthehndge of the Coa The French 
batteries opened their fire on 26th August , but the explosion of 
the great powder magazine on the same evemng, deprived the 
garrison of the means of defence , and the place was yielded the 
next day to the French 

690 Wellmgton now retreated down the valley of the Mon- 
dego, followed on the north bank by Massena But this letro- 
grade movement, with the crowds of fugitives who flocked into 
Lisbon, struck consternation into the capital , and Wellmgton, 
who had been jomed (Sept 21) by Hill, feehng the necessity of 
striking a blow to support their drooping spirits, halted his 
whole array, about 60,000 men, on the sumimt of tho ridge of 
Busaco, north of the Mondego, and there awaited the enemy, 
whose force in the field was 72,000 At daybreak on tho 27th, 
the British position was assailed by the French in overwhelming 
masses , but then attacks were repulsed withslaugliter, through- 
out the day, by tho firmness of tho British and Portuguese , and 
in tho evening Mass'ena drew off, with the loss of 1800 killed 
and 3000 wounded, wlule the total loss of the Allies was not 
above 1300 

691 Wellington expected that this battle would have stopped 
tho adi-anco of Massena , but the orders of Napoleon wei e peremp- 
tory, and tho French marshal, defilmg to the nght, gained tho 
great road from Oporto to Lisbon ; while the British, rapidly foil- 
ing back, and dnvingthe population before them, collected their 
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■wliolc forces:, between the 8th and the ISth of October, ■within 
the lines of Torres-Vedras These famous intrenchmcnts pre- 
sented three distinct linis of defence, one within the other, of 
which the first, extending 29 miles from Allnndra on the Tagus 
to the sea, was fortified hr 30 redoubts and 140 guns , the second 
hne, eight miles in the rear, was still stronger, and on the 
whole defences, not less than COO cannon were mounted on 150 
redoubts Such was the appalhng obstacle which unexpectedly 
appeared to bar the progress of the French marshal who had 
never heard of its existence For more than a month did Mas- 
sena watch this impregnable barrier, in the vain hope of starving 
out the enemy, who were amply supplied by sea , while 15,000 
Portuguese militia, gathering round the rear of the French, cut 
off their communications, and captured 5000 of their sick and 
wounded at Coimbra At length, ha'vmg no alternative but 
retreat or starvation, JIassena broke up froip his position, (Nov 
14 ,) and for the first time since the accession of Napoleon, the 
French cagl^ were seen permanently receding 

592 "Wdlington immediately advanced mth 60,000 men in 
pursuit , but Massena at first retreated only to Santarem, where 
he took up a strong position nt the junction of the Rio Mayor 
and the Tagus, with the intention of crossing the latter river 
mto the fertile and hitherto untouched province of Alentcjo 
Rut TVelhngton, anticipating the design, detached two divisions 
across the Tagus under Hill, who •watched the banks so closely 
that Massena, though jomed by Drouct "with 10,000 men, - 
found it impossible to pass — till hearing of the arrival (Feb 2) 
■of strong remforcements from Britain, he finally broke up from 
Santarem, retreating by the mountain road towards Almeida 

593 Soult, meanwhile, leaving Victor to conduct the opera- 
tions against Cadu^ had imaded Estremadura "with 20,000 men , 
icaptured Olivenza (Jan 22) after a si^e of twelve days , and 
immediately after laid siege to Badajos "Wellington mstantly 
resolved to despatch Romana (who had recently joined him 
"With two divisions) to the rchef of this important fortress , but 
the sudden deatli (Jan 23) of that noble Spaniard left the 
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command in the incapable hands of Mendizabal, who only led 
his troops under the avails of Badajos to be surprised and 
annihilated (Feb 19) by Soult The town itself was still strong 
and well provided, but it was suirendered (March 11) by the 
treachery of Ima?, who succeeded to the command on the 
death of the brave governor, Manecho , and Soult, after this 
short but brilliant campaign, returned in all haste to Andalusia, 
where his presence was loudly called for Sir Thomas Graham, 
who commanded the British and Poitugueso tioops in Cadiz, 
encouraged by the absence of Soult, had sailed for Algesiraz in 
hopes of compelling Victor to laise the siege But tho enter- 
prise was ruined by the misconduct of the Spanish general, la 
PeSa, who took the command-m-chief , and though, in a battle 
under the heights of Barossa, (March 6,) the French wcie routed 
with the loss of 2300 men, six guns, and an eagle^ no farther 
results could be obtained, and Graham, disgusted with his 
Spanish allies, le-entered the Isla do Leon a few days before the 
arrival of Soult 

S94 Massena, meanwhile, was conducting with consummate 
skill tho lotreat of his army, encumbered as it was with 10,000 
sick and an immense aitillery, from Santarem to the Spamsh 
frontier Ifoy, with a powerful rear-guard, covered the march 
and kept at bay the pursuing Bntish, and the French arrived 
at Celonco (March 21) w'lth compaiatively little loss But this 
retreat, though admirable as an example of military ability, 
was disgraced by such sjstematie and deliberate barbaiity, as, 
in the w'ords of Wellington, "has been seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed” Everywhere the villages, towns, and con- 
vents were burnt, the peasants massacred, and nothing but 
rum and desolation left to mark their route At Ceforico, 
how'evor, Claparedo joined tho army with 9000 fresh men, and 
Massena^ in opposition to the opmion of ITey, determined to 
make a stand , but several partial conflicts with the Bntish 
about Guarda and on the Coa, convinced him of the inability of 
his diminished army to maintain itself in Portugal, and he 
accordingly fell back across the frontier (April 6) into the 

2 a 
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legulations for the convocation of a national Cortes, which was 
appointed to meet on 1st March, "if the national defence wonld 
permit ” But as the whole of Spam, except Galicia, Asttmas^ 
and part of Cataloma, was m the hands of the enemy, the 
deputies for the other provinces, as well as for the marine 
dependencies of Spain, (forming a great majority of the whol^) 
were to he chosen within the walls of Cadiz hy electoral juntas 
of the natives of those regions — ^a pioceedmg which threw the 
elections almost wholly under the mfluence of the mnmcipal 
junta of the city, and imparted from the first a democratic 
character to the body The revolutionary action m Cadiz, in 
faef^ soon became so violent^ that only the presence of 27,000 
Allied troops prevented it from breaking out into all the excesses 
of the French Revolution The members of the late Central 
Junta, including the venerable and illustrious Jovellanos, were 
the first objects of popular frenzy, and most of them were either 
imprisoned or banished and, as the elections proceeded, the- 
torrent became irresistible The three estamentos, or chamhers, 
of the nobles, clergy, and commons, each of which (according to 
the ancient institutions) had a negative on any enactment, 
were merged in a single chamber , the elective franchise was 
thrown open to every Spaniard above the age of twenty-five , 
find, after mnumcrable delays, the Cortes thus constituted, and 
thus elected by universal sufirage, met on 24th September 
697 They began, like the French Ifational Assembly in 1789, 
with religious ccrcmomcs and monarchical forms , but their fiist 
resolution was decisive of the character of their proceedings It 
ran— "The deputies, representing the Spanish nation, declare 
themselves legitimately constituted in the general Cortes, in 
winch IS vested the national sovereiffnty' This usurpation of 
supreme power, which virtually converted the monarchy into a 
demoerner, was followed up by a declaration that they should be 
addressed by the title of majesty, an oath of allegiance to their 
body was exacted from all the authorities , and thb Bishop of 
Orense, who alone attempted to stem the torrent, withdrew, 
after a fruitless opposition of several months, to his Gahcian 
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diocese The Lbertj of the press Tras decreed, (Xov 10,) 
and a deluge of indammafoiy pamphlets and journals immc- 
diatcly appeared , Tvliile the language of many members of the 
Cortes Tras calculated to stimulate, rather than allay, the popu- 
lar effervescence The example of Robespierre and the Jacobins 
■was openly cited, not as a ■warning, but as a pattern for imita- 
tion , and it ■was ■with difficulty that the more moderate of the 
representatives, aided by the Allied commanders, pi evented 
matters from coming to extremities In two important par- 
ticulars, however — ^their rigid adherence to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and their resolute defiance of the French — ^the Cortes faith- 
fully represented the Spanish people , and the proclamation 
■which they issued, (Jan 1 , 1811,) declaring their resolution 
“ never to treat for peace while a French soldier remained in 
the FeninsuH, ’ must ever be held as a memorable instance of 
constancy, when it is remembered that the bombs from the 
French batteries were at that moment reaching the nearest 
houses of Cadiz, and that more than three-fourths of Spam was 
in the possession of the invaders 

598 During all this time a committee had been busily employed 
in franung a constitution for thewhole monarchy, on a uniform 
and, systematic plan , and, after more than a year’s discussion, 
the important task -was completed On the 19th of March 1812, 
the Cortes took the oath to the new constitution , and as this 
famous instrument was the model of the subsequent democratic 
constitutions of Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, and I^aples^ its 
enactments desene particular attention Supreme sovereignty 
was declared to reside in the nation — the Roman Catholic to be 
the sole established religion — and the supreme legislative pow er 
to be vested in the Cortes, which alone raised taxes, levied troops, 
enacted laws, and appointed judges The royal prerogative was 
confined irithm very narrow limits the king could neither 
marry, leave the kingdom, nor make peace and war, vi ithout the 
consent of the Cortes , he nonunated the public functionaries, 
but from a list furmshed by the same body , and an act of the 
legislature, to which he had t^wice refused his assent, became 
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valid tlie third time irithoQt his sanction The Cortes ^as to sit 
in a single chamber , the elections took place by three successive 
steps of parishes, distncts, and provinces , and every Spaniard 
above the age of 25 ivas qualified, without restnction as to pro- 
perty, either to elect or he elected The American colonies 
were to be fully represented in the assembly, which w as to be 
renewed every two years , but no member was, capable of re- 
election for two successive legislatures Such were the leading 
provisions of this celebrated constitution, the democratic ten- 
dency of which insured it an enthusiastic reception in the great 
towns , but the country population, whose ancient faith and 
loyalty w ere still untainted, viewed it with nnquahfied hatred, 
as leaiing the king and the church powerless in the hands of 
the urban populace , and the pro\inces occupied by the French,, 
which had sent no representatives, loudly complained of being 
deprived of their rights by an assembly chosen at Cadiz without 
their concurrence The peniicious tendency of these democratic 
measures was from the first dearly perceived by 'Welhngton, 
whose predictions, though little heeded at the time, have now 
acquired an extraordinary interest from their exact and melan- 
choly accomplishment , and an attempt was made by the British 
cabinet (March 1810) to contrive the escape of Ferdinand from 
Yalcn 5 ay, in order to provide a legitimate head for the govern- 
ment at Cadiz, But the enterprise failed, and the British 
government, though far from insensible to the dangers of the 
Tcpuhlicanism which had thus sprung up, as it were, uuder their 
verv wing, deemed it inexpedient to interfere in any way with 
the internal afiairs of their ally 
599 Meanwhile ITapolcon, in defiance of his guarantee given 
at Bayonne for the integrity of Spam, had begun to develop his 
long-cntertamed project of unitmg to France the provinces 
north of the Ebro, and a decree appeared (Feh 1810) organising 
this territory into four military governments, as a preparatory 
step to its final incorporation The design of dismemberment 
however, was vehemently opposed both by the well-meaning 
Joseph and his able mimstcr Asanza , and the intrusive king at 
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length, finding his orders disregarded, and Ins revenues seized by 
the French marshals, -while his kingdom -was oppressed and 
rmned -without its being in any degree in his po-wer to prevent 
it, sot out in disgust for Pans, and laid his resignation (May 
1811) at the feet of Napoleon The Emperor, -well a-ware of the 
scandal -which -would he caused by such family dissensions, did 
his utmostto appease him, and he at length consented to return 
to Madrid The transference of the northern provinces "was 
postponed for a time, and before it became practicable to resume 
it, the -whole kmgdom -was left from both Napoleon and Joseph 
by the arms of Britain 

600 The conquest of Spam, in a military point of -view, might 
have been considered almost complete at the commencement of 
1811 The aggregate French force m the Peninsula amounted to 
fuUy 300,000 men, admirably equipped, commanded by veteran 
generals, masters of nearly all the strongholds, and of all the main 
roads and interior lines of communication To oppose this im- 
mense host, there -were at the utmost 80,000 or 90,000 Spamards, 
37,000 of -whom, in Valencia and Murcia, pretended to the name 
of regular troops, but -were so -wretchedly mefficiont in equip- 
ment and disciphne that no rohance could be placed on them , 
the new levies in Galicia, 15,000 strong, -were only fit to defend 
their native mountains , the remainder chiefly consisted of the 
Catalonian guerillas, who stiU kept up a desultory -warfare in 
the mountams, though the level country, except the fortresses of 
Tortosa and Tarragona, was entirely m the hands of the French 
But the keystone of this brave but disjointed resistance -was in 
Cadiz, the natural strength of which, from its situation in the Isla 
do Leon, and its being separated from the contment by an arm of 
the sea 300 yards-wide, and by salt marshes of still greater breadth, 
afforded e-ctraordmary facihties for defence Yet such -was the 
incredible ignorance of the Spam^ engmeer^ that the two 
strong forts of Matagorda and the Trocadero, on the promontory 
of the mainland nearest the city, had been abandoned before the 
arrival of Gen Stewart -with 2000 British -troopsfrom Gibraltar, 
(Feb 11, 1810) Matagorda, however, -wasTegamed by 150 sea- 
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men and mannes under Captain Maclaine, and defended witli. 
heroic gallantly for 55 days, and though this nndannted 
httle hand, after losing half its nnmher by an incessant bom- 
bardment of 3G hoars, -vras at last -withdraism, the pamc had 
meamvhile subsided m Cadiz. The fleet had come round from 
Ferrol , 6,000,000 dollars had arrived Irom Mexico , and the 
garrison, British, Portuguese, and Spanish, amounted to 30,000 
men^ supported by 24 ships of the Ime and 12 frigates The 
defence of Matagorda had saved Cadiz , and Victor, flndmg its 
^eedy reduction hopeless, turned the siege into a blockade 
Bnormous intrenchments, extending m a semicirdc of > ten 
leagues from sea to sea, were constructed round the bay, at the 
distance of a league and a half beyond the exterior defences of 
the hda de Leon , but the real object of these gigantic works 
was only to prevent this powerful garrison from issiung forth to 
rekindle the war m ^Andalusia, and accordingly they were 
guarded by 20,000 men under Victor, wlule Soult and Sebastiam, 
at the head of powerful divisions, ruled in prmcely state at 
Seville and Granada 

601 The campaign in Southern Cataloma, meanwhile, was 
conducted with coiisummate eneigy and skill by Suchet while 
Augereau mtUe north, as idready noticed, had been supcKedcd 
by Macdonald Nearly 60,000 excellent troops, besides those m 
garrison, were at the di^osal of the French generals, to whom 
Campoverde and ODonncl could only oppose 20,000 men , but 
this deficiency of numbers was supphed by the multitudes of 
guerillas and armed peasants, by whose bands Barcelona itself 
was so dosely blockaded, that supphes could only be thrown 
into it under cover of a force of 10,000 men ; and Macdonald, 
flndmg the northern parts of the province entirely exhausted by 
repeated requisitions, crossed the mountains, (Sept 1810,) and 
took up his quarters near Lerida 0 Donnel forthwith availed 
himself of his absence to make a sudden attack on the scattered 
detachments m the Ampurdan and Upper Cataloma, which w'erc 
suipnsed and cut off m detail , and Macdonald, retraemg his 
steps at the news of this disaster, sustamed a severe repulse at 
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ports, passive spectators of tbe last and fatal assault, •vrlueh. vras 
given on 29tli June The struggle on tins occasion was desperate, 
the combatants on both sides bemg wrought up to the highest 
pitch of inveteracv, but the Spamards were at length overborne 
by the pertinacity of their assailant^ who tarnished their glory 
by savage cruelty after the aty was taken Above 6000 of the 
defenceless inhabitants, without distinction of age, rank or sex, 
were butchered by the infuriated troops , and * the blood of the 
Spaniards,” to quote a French histonan, "inundated the streets 
and the houses” Campoverde, disheartened by the fall of the 
city, retreated to the frontier of Aragon, where most of his men 
disbanded as regular troops, loming Mina and the other guerilla 
leaders of the neighbouring provinces 
603 The reduction of Tarragona earned for Suchet his mar- 
shal’s baton, and he was directed by Xapoleon to invade 
Talencia , but before undertaking this enteipnsc, he succeeded 
in carrying by a caup-de-main (July 23) the celebrated mountam 
convent of Montserrat, overlooking the plain of the Llobregat 
near Barcelona, which had been converted mto a patnot strong- 
hold Figueras, after a long blockade, was also compelled by 
fimine to surrender to Macdonald, (Aug 19 ,) and, the subjuga- 
tion of Catalonia being now deemed complete. Sachet commenced 
his march against Talencia early in September, at the head of 
20,000 men The first resistance which he experienced was at 
Murvicdro, (the ancient Saguhtum, renowned for its resistance to 
Hannibal,) the citadel of which, perched on a rock inaccessible on 
three sides repelled with the loss of 400 men the first attempt to 
carry it by escalade, (Sept 28 ) and the French were compelled to 
commence the investment in form A second assault after the 
walls had been breached (Oct 18) was also unsuccessful , bands 
of guerillas, closmg round the besiegmg army, cut off its com- 
munications and supphes , and the Empeemado, Min' 1 , d’Eroles, 
and other parfasin leaders, at the same time overran Aragon and 
Catalonia, captured the French detached posts and convov^ and 
even crossed the frontier, and plundered the vallevs on the 
French side of the Pyrenees The situation of Suchet, detained 
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before JIumedro ^7blle these dis-isters were occurring m liis 
rear, was becoming extremely hazardous , but he was relieved 
from his embarrassments by the imprudent danng of the Span- 
iards themselves Blake, now captain -general of Valencia, 
advanced to raise the siege with 25,000 men, comprising nearly 
all the remammg Spanish regulars, and a battle was fought (Oct 
25) under the walls of Murviedro , but after an obstinate con- 
test, in which Suchet himself was wounded, the assailants were 
compelled to retire on Valencia with considerable loss , and the 
garrison of the beleaguered fortress, disappointed m their hopes 
of succour, surrendered the same night. 

604 iTotwithstanding this important success, Suchet halted for 
six weeks at Murviedio aivaiting reinforcements, and occupied m 
dispersing the guerillas under Duran and Campillo, who infested 
his rear The arrival of two fresh divisions having raised his 
total force to 33,000 men, he agam moyed forward in the begin- 
ning of December, and succeeded by a rapid manoeuvre, on the 
night of Christmas day, in crossing the Guadalaviar, and gettmg 
round the intrenched camp which had been constructed in 
front of thotown, so as to cut off the retreat of the Spaniards 
towards AJicante In two attempts to break the leaguer, (Dec 
26 and 28,) the Spaniards were repulsed in severe conflicts on the 
margm of the Albufera,* or salt lake of Valencia, though about 
4000 succeeded in forcing their way through and reaching Ali- 
cante Tho intrenched camp was abandoned m despair ; and 
Suchet, perceiving tho depressed and irresolute state of the 
enemy, determmed on trying the effect of a vigorous bombard- 
ment, instead of wasting time m regular approaches His ex- 
pectations were speedily realised tho bombardment had only 
continued a few days, when Blake, pressed by tho inhabitant^ 
whoso spirit was completely broken, surrendered (Jan 8, 1811) 
at discretion Sixteen thousand regular troops laid down their 
anus, and were sent as prisoners into Prance, 390 pieces of 
cannon, 30,000 muskets, and immense military stores of all kind^ 


Suclict iTOS created, m mcmoiy of this csploiij Dnkc of Albofom 
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fell into the hands of the victors , and a contribution of not less 
than ^2,000,000 ivas exacted from the war-wasted city and pro- 
vince The conquest of Valencia was complete Alicante alone 
continued to hold out, and its defenders being shortly aftei 
strengthened by the arrival of a powerful British force from 
Sicily, this city eventually shared, with Cadiz and Carthagena, 
the glory of being the only Spanish cities never sullied by the 
presence of the enemy 

605 Theycar 1811 wasmemoiahleforthe reduction of Java, the 
last colonial possession of the French empire — the Isle of France 
having surrendered in December 1810, and Amboyna and Banda 
in Fchruaiy 1611 Shortly after, a force of nearly 11,000 men, 
iindei Sii Samuel Anchmuty, and accompanied in person by 
Lord Minto, the Govemor-geneial of India, sailed from Madras 
for Java, and landed near Batavia, (Aug 4) Tho French and 
Dutch troops, under General Jansens, to tho number of about 
10,000, occupied tho stiong intrenched camp of Fort Oomehus; 
but their lines were stormed with severe loss early in the monung 
of 26th August , and though Jansens endeavoured to prolong 
his defence, he was eventually obliged (Sept 26) to capitulate 
with his whole foice The whole of this magnificent island 
(afterwards relinquished by misplaced generosity) fell under 
British dominion and Lord Minto, with great but well 
founded pride, announced in his despatches that “the French 
flag was nowhere to be seen flymg from Cape Comorin to Capo 
nom'” 

606 Thus was the mantime war closed, by the extmction of 
the I.AST ncjiNANT of the colomal empire of France 

V Campaign of 1811 on ilie Portuguese frontier 

607 "When the retreat of Massena from Torres- Vedras, and 
tho battle of Fuentes d’Onore had insured the secunty of 
Portugal, TVolhngton’s eyes were unmediately turned towards 
Badajos, the loss of which ho justly considered as one of tho 
greatest calamities 'which had befallen the Allies From its 
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great sticngtli, and its position on tlio Estromaduran frontier, it 
at once foimcd tlio base for tbo operations of an army invading 
Portugal, and (vritli Giudad Rodrigo) the strongest defence of 
tbc Spanish territory, winch it was hopeless to enter whilo 
these two fortresses weie m the hands of the enemy But 
os the first siege of Badajos, and its immediate consequences, 
are the true commencement of the dcliveranco of the Penin- 
sula, it IS necessary, in the first place, to gne a clear idea of 
the relative position and force of the contending armies at this 
eventful period „ 

608 Tlio Anglo-Portugesc army nas nominally above 80,000 
strong, but from tbo reduced state of the Portuguese regiments, 
and the vast number of British sick, amounting (m Oct 1811) 
to upwards of 19,000, not more than 50,000 were fit for actual 
service Tlio whole French force, on the other hand, amounted 
to the enormous number of 370,000, including 40,000 cavalry , 
and though a > considerable part nas actively engaged under 
Macdonald and Suchet, and in keeping up tbo communications 
•with France, tbo united forces of Soult in the south, of Joseph 
in the centre, of Marmont in Leon, and of the aimy of the 
north undei BessiSres, (afterwards succeeded by Oafihrclli,) were 
not less than 240,000 men, at least 140,000 of whom were dis- 
posable for active service in the field against the British, after 
providing for ganisons and detachments It is obvious that all 
the generalship of Wellington, and all the gallantry of his troops, 
conldncver, under ordinary circumstances, have prevailed against 
so overwhelming a disproportion , but many causes co-operated 
to produce this result The first of these circumstances was Ins 
central position, midway between the widely scattered stations 
of the French generals, with a secure retreat to the sea, and with 
the command of the navigable nvers, which brought up from 
Lisbon the supphes poured in from Britain , while the French, 
notwithstanding their long practice in the art of providing for 
themselves, had so completely exhausted the country that they 
were forced to procure seed-corn from France They were con- 
sequently unable to keep together for any length of time in large 
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bodies , irlule the inhabitants, goaded to desperation by their 
exactions, and the cruelty -with \ 7 h 1 ch they weie enforced, every 
Tpvhere formed themselves mto guerilla bands, -which cut off 
their communications, murdered their stragglers, and (in spite 
of the sanguinary so\erity by which it was attempted to repress 
them) increased so much in numbers and boldness as to give 
employment to a great pait of the French aimy The strange 
and impolitic division of the government of Spain, made by 
Napoleon, also contributed in no small degree to the successes of 
"W elhngton The most bitter animosity prevailed betu een King 
J oseph it Madrid and the marshals in the provinces, who usurped 
his authority, set at naught his orders, and intercepted his 
revenue , while the discord among the marshals themselves, each 
of whom held royal state in his own province, was such as to 
prevent any unity of design, or even co-operation on equal terms, 
between any two of the lieutenants of Napoleon 
609 But while such were tho difficulties with which the French 
generals had to contend, the obstacles which impeded thoopera- 
tions of ‘Wellington, though arising from different causes, > were 
scarcely less embarrassing The first and greatest was the long- 
established and incurable corruption and imbecility of e\ery 
branch of the Portuguese administration, and the timidity of 
the regency, whoso fear of endangering their oivn popularity 
was such, that all the remonstrances of Wellington could not 
persuade them to enforce the laws or make the inferior officers 
do their duty the British subsidies were thus much diverted to 
other objects that the pay of tho troops was always in arrears 
while tho army in the field was seldom more than half the 
number for whom pay was drawn The Spanish troops, more- 
over, from their total want of disciphne and equipment, and 
from the pride and obstinacy of their geneials, were so utterly 
useless in the field, that, after the experience of Talavera, Wel- 
lington never joined them in field operations , while, even in 
the seat of government at Cadiz, the flame of democracy rose to 
such a height tint, almost on tho eve of the liberation of Spain- 
secret negotiations uero in progress between Joscjih and a con- 
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sidorablo portion of tbe Cortes, for the submission of Cadiz and 
the Tvliolo of the Peninsula to the French, provided the demo- 
cratic constitution of 1812 was rocognised • When, in addition 
to these drawbacks, wo consider the extraordinary" difficulty 
expencnced by the government at homo (from the causes men- 
tioned in the preceding sections) in remitting specie for the 
army — ^by the want of whidi ho was often most grievously ham- 
pered — and the universal incxponenco of the mferior function- 
aries, which obhged the commander-in-chief himself to attend 
to the minute details in every department, it is hard to say 
whether an impartial survey of the relative situations of Wel- 
lington and his antagonists does not leave hiS superiority of talent 
as great as if his vast infcnority of force and unbroken career of 
victories wore alone considered 
610 Having then determined, in the outset, to attempt the 
recoverj’’ of Badajos, ‘Wellington moved forward in the middle of 
May towardsEstremadura, wheroBeresford had alreadybeguntlic 
campaign, and taken Ohvenza, (Apnl 17 ) Badajos was invested 
immediately after, but the Biitish, unslollcd in sieges, had 
made little progress, when intelligence was received that Soult 
was approaching from Seville , and Beresford, abandoning the 
siege, drew up his army at Albucra (May 16) to oppose him 
The French marshal’s army consisted of 19,000 voteian infantry, 
with 4000 horse and 60 guns , the Allies were in all 30,000, with 
38 guns and 3000 cavalry, but 16,000 of the number were 
Spaniards under Blake and Costanos, on whom little reliance 
could be placed , 8,000 weie Portuguese, and only 7600 British 
611 The action began early on the 16th, by a movement of 
the French against the bridge of the Albucra rivulet, which was 
opposed by the Portuguese and the Hanovonan brigade but 
the real attack was made on the right, where a range of heights 
was held by the Spaniards Blake, with charactenstic obstinacy, 
at first refused to change his front to receive the enemy , and 
when the evolution was at last ordered, the unwueldy masses of 
the Spaniards were charged, in the midst of this critical move- 
ment, by an ovei whelming body of the enemy , and, after a 
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sliort and sangamary straggle, T^ere driven in confusion from 
their vantage-ground, -arhich vras immediately occupied hy the 
French artillery Beresford, perceiving the danger, ordered up 
the British divisions from the centre, hut as the leading brigade, 
consisting of the Bu&, the 66th, and a hattalioh of the 4Sth, 
•were deplopng into line to charge, they -were assailed m flank 
and rear by the French, hussars and Polish lancers (who had 
got round them under cover of a mist,) and were almost all 
slam or taken All seemed lost , but the 31st still undauntedly 
stood its ground, and Houghton’s brigade came up to the front 
Still, however, the combat was fiir from re-established Houghton 
himself fell, nobly heading the 29th , and the fire of the British 
began to slacken from a failure of ammnmtion, while a deep gully 
prevented their reaching the enemy with the bayonet 

612 In this extremity, the firmness of one man saved the day 
Colonel, now lord Hardinge, on his own responsibihty, while 
Beresford was preparing for a retreat, ordered Cole’s division 
to mount the hill on the right, while Abercrombie, with the 
reserve, ascended on the left The French were thus assailed on 
both flanks, in the position into which their advance in the 
centre had led them the fusiher bngade, incessantly pressing 
on, retook 6 guns which had been captured by the Polish 
lancers , and the French were at length driven headlong down 
the hill, on the summit of which 1500 unwounded men, the rem- 
nant of *7500 unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant 
The Portuguese and Germans, with Abercrombie and the fusilier 
bngade, pressed the pursuit, and the French, though covered by 
the fire of their artillery and by Montbrun’s gallant cuirassiers, 
were driven m headlong confusion from the field of battle 

613 Such was the memorable battle of Albuera, the most deme- 
rite and bloody of the whole revolutionary war In a four hours’ 
engagement, 8000 were killed and wounded on the part of the 
French, and near 7000 on that of the Allies~an amount of Ios« 
in proportion to the numbers engaged, unparalleled m modem 
war Of 7500 British alone 4300 were slam or disabled « But 
the moral effects produced by this extraordinary display of the 
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Ttnconquonblo jiitrcpiditj of tlic Britisli, •were mnrlvcd and 
lasting the French, the confession of their own lustornns, 
no longer ipproachcd them hut 1,1 ith a secret feeling of distrust , 
iiid Soult, insteid of endeavouring to retrieve his failure, re- 
treated, the day but one after the battle, towards Seville The 
siege of Badajos was now resumed (May 27) under the direction 
of 'Wellington in person , while Beresford returned to Lisbon to 
reorganise the Portuguese army But the governor, Philippon, 
w as eminently skilled in dcfcnsiv c w arfare tw 0 attempts (June 
0-9) to storm Fort Christoval, winch commanded the approaches 
to tho bodv of the pi ice, w ere repulsed w ith considcrablo loss , 
and Marmout and Soult, whose combined amnes would amount 
to GO 000 men, were idv ancing from different quai tors to reliev c 
the fortress The siege w as accordinglr raised, (Juno 10,) and 
the heavy guns sent back to £lvas, but ’Wellington, still in the 
former position at Albucra, kept Soult at baj till the 17th, when 
the near approach of Mannont compelled him to retire across 
tho Guadiana , and on the 18th, tho united French armies entered 
Badajos, where the brave garrison was at tho last extremity for 
want of provisions 

G14 The French generals had nowr a signal opportunity foi 
striking a great blow at tho British army "With 36,000 infantry, 
8000 cavalry, and 90 guns;, they crossed tho Guadiana, (June 20,) 
and advanced to reconnoitre ’Wellington’s position behind the 
Caj a, where he awaited them with 46,000 British and Portuguese, 
including 4000 horse and 64 guns It was undoubtcdlj their 
interest to have brought on a battle, as tho British had no 
reserves to fall back on , but they now knew the quality of 
British troops, and shrank from the rcsponsibihtjr of hazarding 
the fate of the war on a single field After some days, during 
which a British dragoon regiment was surprised and worsted 
nearElvas, (Juno 24,) they withdrew w itliout any further en- 
counter, and separated their forces — ^Iffarmont defiling up the 
valley of the Tagus, while Soult marched towards Seville, which 
Blake had threatened during his absence The Spaniards hastily 
retired into Portugal at his approach, and after routing at Baza 
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(July 8) a numerous but disorderly levy of Murcians, he led 
back his troops to their cantonments in Andalusia 
616 The evacuation of the Asturias, and the concentmtion of 
the French in Old Castile, had meanwhile produced an extraordi- , 
nary excitement in the northern provinces The retreat of the 
French from Portugal, and the battles of Fuentes d’Onore and 
Albuera, led to the belief that they would soon be driven from 
the Peninsula , and the insurrection spread like wildfire through 
the hill-country Duran and the Empecinado overran Old 
Castile, and oven besieged and took Calatayud , Mina, m Navarre, 
with 12,000 men, carried his arms up to the gates of Saragossa , 
and Mendizabal was at the head of an equal force in Biscay So 
uneasy did Napoleon become at the state of affairs in the north, 
that the Imperial Guard, which had entered Spam, was directed 
against these insurgents , but their successes little availed the vic- 
tors The routed bands quickly reassembled at some distant ren- 
dezvous , and this harassing and murderous warfare continued to 
absorb great part of the reinforcements which poured into Spam 
616 Marmont, meanwhile, in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, 
had moved into the valley of the Tagus to cover Badajos, while 
Dorscnne^, who now commanded the army of tho north, was 
charged with the protection of Ciudad Eodrigo, against Avhich 
"Wellington had moved with 40,000 men early in August The 
French general, supposing that tho object of this movement 
was to co-operate with the Galicians, turned on the latter, who 
were routed, and driven across the Bsla at the end of August , 
while Wellington, concentrating his army at Fuonte-Guinaldo, 
had brought his battering-train, unknown to the French, up to 
Villa de Ponte, 16 leagues in the rear But no sooner was his de- 
sign perceived, than Dorsenne and Marmont, uniting theiT'forccs, 
(Sept 21,) advanced with 60,000 men against the British general, 
who turned tho siege into a blockade, and awaited their approach 
His position -a as, however, too extensive, and tho corps on the 
heights of El-Bodon, in advance of the centre, was unexpectedly 
assailed (Sept 24) by Montbrun with the flower of tho French 
ca>alry Tho stead) fire of the artillery, however, and tho 

2 B 
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dcTotcd bravery of the German dragoons, repnlscd these splendid 
horsemen, ndio v ere more than twenty times hurled back from 
the summit into the raMnes , but the ad\ancc of a French di\i- 
sion across the line of retreat at length m ide the post untenable, 
and the British and Portuguese were compelled to cross a plain 
si"^ miles broad to Fiientc-Giiinaldo, in the midst of a whirlwind 
of cavalry, which charged, w ith apparently resistless force, on 
three sides of their column But they recoiled before the rolling 
volleys of tlieir immoa able antagonists , the British reached their 
destination in safety , and a decisiae battle was expected on the 
morrow As only a small part of the British army had jet 
come up, Lfarmont might haac attacked at great advantage 
but, after displaying the whole of 'his splendid arraj in front of 
the British position, he retreated to his former ground on the 
Tagus A skirmish at Aldca del Ponte (Sept 27) was the only 
encounter which occurred, and TTcllington put his army into 
cantonments on the Con, while the blockade of Ciudad Bodrigo 
was resumed by the British light cavalry and the guerillas 
under Don Julian Sanchez. 

G17 Thus ended the campaign of 181 1, ns far as the main armies 
were concerned , but some minor operations are yet to be noticed 
Bonnet was detached by Dorscniie (Kov) into Asturias, where 
he rcocciipied Oviedo and the principal posts in the province. 
Hill, who had been left in North Estremadura to watch Drouct, 
succeeded by a rapid march in completely surprising Gerard’s 
division (Oct 28) at Aroyo de Alolinos , a brilliant affair, m 
which 1300 prisoners, 3 guns, and all the baggage, were taken, 
with the loss of only 20 men to the victoK 

CIS Ballasteros, who, after serving at Albucra, had embarked 
for the south of Spain, had, in the mean time, revived the war in 
that quarter , and Tarifa, at the extreme south point of the 
Peninsula, had been occupied bj 2000 men, 500 of whom were 
British The first attempt to retake it having failed, 7000 men 
were directed against it, under General Laval, a highly distin- 
guished officer , and ground w as broken on 19th December The 
old w ills were soon brought down, and a breach sixtv feet wide 
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was assaulted on the 30tli , but the attacking column was repulsed 
ivith great slaughter , and the besiegers, abandoning their artil- 
lery, retreated (Jan 4) with the loss of 1000 men 

VI Fti^ Invasion of Spain bp Wellington 

619 The dose of 1811 and commencement of 1812 saw the 
power of Napoleon at its highest point , the hour was now at 
hand for its decline and fall On the 8th of January 1812, the 
long series of French triumphs in Spam closed with the fall of 
Valencia , and the next day Wellington led his army across the 
Agueda, and commenced the career of victory which never paused 
till the British standards waved in triumph from the walls of 
Pans 

620 No sooner was Omdad Bodrigo abandoned to its own re- 
sources, by the dispersion of the French armies of Portugal and 
of the North into cantonments, (Dec 1811,) than Wellington per- 
ceived that the moment had arrived for an attack on that fortress 
To conceal his design, a demonstration was made by Hill m Bstre- 
madura, which led Soult to believe that Badajos was threatened , 
while on the 8th of January a portable bridge, previously 
prepared, was fixed over the Agueda, and the British army, 
crossing the next day, advanced against Ciudad Rodrigo The 
fortified convents of Santa Cruz and San Francesco were stormed, 
and on the 14th the batteries opened On the 19th, two large 
breaches m the rampart were declared practicable and as Mar- 
mont was already collecting lus troops to raise the siege, an 
immediate assault u as ordered The main breach was assigned 
to the 3d division, under General Mackinnon — Craufiird, with 
the light division, was to attack the lesser, and at 7 p m tlio 
signal was given The assailants reached the walls and cleared 
the counterscrap , at the foot of the great breach they were 
met by a terrific discharge of grape and musketry at a few yards’ 
distance , shells and grenades were rolled down, which burst in 
the midst of the throng , and when they had at last won their 
waj to the summit, a mine was fired under their feet, and the 
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most forward, among whom was the gallant Mackinnon, were 
blown into the air Still they held the ground they had gained 
the lesser breach had been stormed after a desperate straggle by 
the light division, though Craufurd was mortally wounded on 
the glacis , the Fortuguese had also scaled the walls on the 
opposite side, and the fortress was won A frightful scene of 
plunder, intoxication, and violence now ensued, and it was with 
difficulty that the town w'as saved from total destruction by the 
exertions of the officers , but order was at length restored, and 
the remainder of the garrison, 1500 men, made prisoners of war 
The whole battenng-tram of Marmont’s army, with immense 
military stores, was found in the town, the capture of which 
excited unbounded joy both in Britain and the Peninsula 
The thanks of parliament were voted to the army , and its chief 
(besides being created Duke of Ciudad Bodngo in Spain, and 
Marquis of Torres-V edras in Portugal) was raised to the rank of 
an English earl, with a pension of ^£2000 a-year 
621 No sooner had "W elhngton put his prize in a state of defence 
against any sudden attack, than he turned his eyes towards 
Badajos , but as the French marshals were now thoroughly on 
the alert, it was necessary to conduct the preparations with all 
secrecy Considerable delay was caused by the utter impossibility 
of procuring, from the Portuguese regency, the means of land- 
carnage for the heavy guns and siege equipage, after they had 
been brought as far inland as possible by water , so that, though 
the troops crossed the Tagus on the 8th and 10th of March, it 
was not till the 17th that the mvestment could be completed 
Marmont, however, (in obedience to express orders &om Napo- 
leon, who insisted that the British meditated entenng Spain on 
the side of Salamanca,) had countermarched into Old Castile , 
while Soult, who had only 25,000 men, was watched by *» 
covering force of 30,000 under Hill But the defences of the 
place had been repaired and strengthened since the last siege , 
the garrison was 5000 strong , and the heavy ram, which satu- 
rated the ground, impeded the approaches of the besiegers The 
important outwork of La Picunna was at length Qilarch 25) 
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earned "by storm, by Kempt and tbe 3d division , by the 6tb of 
April, three breaches had been effected in the bastions of the 
town, and at 10 o’clock that night tho assault was given The 
4th and light divisions, together nearly 10,000 men, were to 
assault respectively the breaches of tho Trinidad and Santa 
Maria bastions , while attempte were to be made by escalade by 
Ficton and Kempt on tho castle, and by Leith on the distant 
bastion of Sau Yinccnte 

622 A scene now ensued, unparalleled even in the long and 
bloody annals of the Revolutionary wars The storming parties 
approached tho breaches in silence No sooner had they 
descended into the^^fo'sse than the foremost were blown to atoms, 
by the explosion of shells and powder-barrels placed there for 
the purpose many others were drowned by falling into the in- 
undated part of the ditch , but tbe survivors pressed on, boiling 
With ardour, over tho mangled bodies of their comrades , and 
though assailed on every side by a plunging cross-fire, forced their 
way to the summit of the breach But hero their way was barred 
by chevaux-de-frise, formed of ponderous beams studded with 
sword-blades , their ranks wei e enfiladed by grape and musketry 
within pistol-shot range , and after two hours of hideous carnage, 
in which 2000 had fallen, they were withdrawn from tho w alls 
Picton, however, had been more fortunate Tho first attempt 
to scale ■Jlio castle wall had been unsuccessful , many had been 
throw n from the ladders, and miserably transfixed on the bay- 
onets of their comrades below , but the attack was renewed in a 
more accessible quarter, and Ridge of the 6th having succeeded 
in mounting the walls, the castle at length was won Tho San 
Vincente bastion had also been carried, and the troops, pouring 
into tho tow'n, took the breaches in reverse The victors were 
now in possession of Badajos , and Philippon, who had taken 
refuge in Fort Christoval, surrendered the next morning An 
immense prwo indeed was thus gained , afirst-rato fortress, with 
, 3800 prisoners, 170 heavy guns, and immense stores , but it had 
been dearly purchased by tho loss of 6000 killed and wounded, 
of whom no less than 3500 were struck down in the assault But 
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this glonous victory was stained by the haiharons excesses which 
cnsned the national vice of intemperance broke forth in fright- 
ful colours , pillage was universal , and for two days the scene of 
disgraceful outrage continued, till it was checked by the sum- 
mary execution of some of the worst offenders 

623 Soult, who had never dreamed of Badajos being so quickly 
lost, fell back towards Seville when the intelligence reached 
him , and Wellington, whose force was now superior to that of 
the French marshal, for a time entertained a hope of striking a 
decisive blow against him But, in the mean time, Marmont 
had advanced from Salamanca into the unprotected province of 
Beira, which he ravaged with the utmost cruelty , and even 
pushed on as far as Gastello Branco Both cfiudad Bodrigo and 
Almeida were thus in danger, as all the representations of Wel- 
lington had failed in inducing the Spanish and Portuguese gov- 
ornment^to put these fortresses in a good state of defence , and 
he rapidly returned to his old position on the Agueda, (April 7,) 
while Marmont withdrew across the frontier to his former can- 
tonments about Salamanca Ifapoleon at this time, though he 
poured the severest reproaches on his generals for the loss of the 
frontier fortresses, withdrew the Imperial Guards and other 
troops, to the amount of 40,000, from Spain, to swell the anay 
against Bussia , •« hile he increased the exasperation of the Span- 
iards by formally declaring the incorporation of Catalonia (Jan 
26) with the French empire The army in Spain, however, 
still mustered not less than 280,000 men , while Wellington had 
only, including 27,000 Portuguese, 80,000 under his orders— -one 
fourth of whom were constantly non-effective from sickness 

624 Having at length succeeded in repairing and •victualling 
the two Spanish fortresses, as well as Almeida and Elvas, Well- 
ington prepared to assume the offensive in Spain But before 
commencing his operations, he resolved to attack the French for- 
tifications which covered the bridge of boats over the Tagus at 
Almarcz, (all the permanent bridges having been destroyed ,) 
and Hill, with a column of 6000 men, was intrusted with this 

^ difficult service The attention of the French was diverted by a 
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demonstration towards Andalusia, and Hill, l)j a rapid move- 
ment from Jaraicejo across the mountains, passed the castle of 
Mirabetc, and assaulted the forts early on the morning of 19th 
May After a brief but fiei ce conflict. Fort Napoleon, on the left 
bank, was scaled and carried , Fort Bagusa, on the opposite shore, 
was abandoned by its defendere and the bridge, with all its 
defences, w as destroyed Hill now retired unmolested to Merida, 
where, his force being raised to 23,000 men, British, Portuguese, 
and Spaniaids, he continued to confront Drouctin Estremadura, 
though the total defeat of Ballasteros (June 1) atBornos in 
Andalusia, had enabled Soult to reinforce that general to the 
number of 21,000 troops, whom their homogeneous quality ren- 
dered superior to the mixed army of the Biitish commander 
625 At length Wellington, having completed all Ins prepara- 
tions, crossed the Agueda on the 13th of June, and four days after 
appeared before Salamanca Marmont retired as he advanced, 
after throwing garrisons into the forts of theto^vn and the castle 
of Alba de Tormes, which commands the passage of the river 
An attempt to storm the forts, (June 23,) after a short cannonade, 
was repulsed, and General Bowes, who led the assault, killed , 
while Marmont again advanced with 36,000 men to raise the 
siege A general battle was now expected , but Marmont, after 
lying for several days in front of the British at San Ohristoval, 
no sooner heard of the foil of the forts, winch were taken on tho 
26th, than he withdrew the garrison of Alba de Tormes, and 
retired behind the Douro Here his force was raised to 45,000 
men by the junction (July 7) of Bonnet from the Asturias , and 
as CaiTarelli was approaching with 12,000 more, while Joseph 
was in motion with tho army of the centre to fall on the riglit 
flank of the British, the situation of Wellington was becoming 
precaiious — while he was further embarrassed, not only by the 
accounts from Cadiz of the traitorous intrigues of many members 
of the Cortes with Joseph, but by tho failure of Lord William 
Bentinck to land, as had been arranged, with a force from Sicilj' 
on the east coast of Spam— a useless descent on Italy having been 
substituted for this important movement Marmont now again 
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advanced, and by a skilful feint towards Toro, followed by a 
rapid countermarch to Tordesillas, crossed the Douro with his 
whole army at the latter place, (July 17 ,) and thence moving 
with extraordinary celerity to Nava del Rey* reopened his com- 
munications with the army of Joseph 

626 This able manoeuvre left Wellington no alternative but a 
retreat but in the commencement of this movement, (July 18,) 
the British right, composed of the 4th and light divisions under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, was for a time exposed to the attack of the 
greater part of the French force The firmness of the troops, 
however, extricated them from the danger , and for ten miles 
the two hostile bodies marched together across the plains, in such 
close proximity that the officers saluted each other by lowering 
their swords ' At Castrillo, however, the French cavalry sus- 
tained a severe repulse from Alton’s German dragoons, in an 
attempt to push past the British left and on the 20th, Welling- 
ton took up a position on the high land of Vallesa, and there 
ofibred battle Mai mont, however, marched past, while Welling- 
ton followed in a parallel lino on the other side of the Guarena , 
but towards evening it became manifest that the British were 
outflanked, and Wellington, abandoning the parallel march, fell 
back towards Salamanca , and on the 21st established his whole 
army on the heights of San Ohristoval 

627 These manofuvres had turned out entirely to the advan- 
tage of the French marshal , and the junction of the army of the 
centre, as well as of Glausel, who was close to him with the 
cavalry and artillery of the army of the north, would have given 
him an overwhelming superiority of numbers But in this 
critical moment the star of Britain prevailed Marmont was 
well aware that the arrival of Joseph, or of Jourdan, the senior 
marshal in Spam, would supersede him in command , and was 
ambitious of gaming a victory before they came up He com- 
menced operations (July 22) by seizing the more distant of two 
rocky heights, called the Arapeilcs, on the British right — ^m a 
dash at the other he was anticipated by the British , but a 
change of position on Wellington’s part uas thus rendered 
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necessary, and as tlie Bntisli divisions defiled past the Frencb. 
Arapeiles, the left of the enemy was pushed forward to menace 
the Oiudad Bodrigo road But the rapidity with whicli this 
manoeuvre was performed caused a chasm between their left and 
centre , and Wellington, perceiving this error from the summit 
of the British Arapeiles, emphatically exclaimed, “ At last I have 
them and instantly prepared to take advantage of it The 
British line, speedily formed in echelon, with the right m 
fronts burst on the scattered left wing of the French, which was 
utterly routed, with the loss of 3000 prisoners, and its general, 
Thomifere, killed , while Marmont, hurrpng in person to the 
scene of danger, had his arm broken by the explosion of a shell 
Clauscl’s division, at the same time, was crushed by a brilliant 
charge of cavalry under Lord Edward Somerset and General le 
Marchant, the latter of whom fell in the moment of triumph , 
2000 prisoners and S guns were taken m a few minutes, and 
the French left was annihilated Pack’s Portuguese m the 
centre had been signally foiled in an attack on the French 
Arapeiles — the fourth division was at the same time thrown into 
disorder , but Beresford, bringing up a brigade of the fifth 
division, restored the battle, and regained all the ground which 
had been lost. Glausel, however, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, though himself wounded, gallantly bore up against the 
torrent , and the divisions of Foy and Maucunne, taking post 
on the ridge of Ariba, endeavoured to cover the retreat but the 
steep ascent u as surmounted by Clinton and Pakenham with 
the fourth di\ ision , and when darkness set in, the victory of 
the Allies was complete on all points Had not the Spaniards 
evacuated during the day the castle of Alba de Tormes, no line 
of retreat would have been left for the French , and this cir- 
cumstance alone sa\ ed tlicir array frdm total destruction Even 
as it vas, their loss (which was never divulged) could not have 
been less than 14,000 men, of whom 134 officers, and 7000 rank 
and file remained prisoners , two eagles and li guns were 
taken , and such uas the number of stragglers after the battle 
for want of subsistence, that three weeks later (.is proved by 
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intercepted returns) Clausel had only 22,000 men round his 
standards, out of 44,000 'nho went into action at Salamanca 
The loss of the Allies was 6200, of whom 3176 were British, 
2013 Portuguese, and only 8 Spamaids '—a fair index, probably, 
to the share each had taken in the battle Nearly all the gene- 
rals on both sides were wounded, and 'Wellington himself was 
struck by a spent ball, but sustained no injun 

628 The retreat of the routed army was conducted by Clausel 
with admirable diligence and expedition , but at noon the follow- 
ing day (July 23) their rear Mas overtaken by the Allies, and 
three squares of infantry, formed on the slope of a hill, were suc- 
cessively broken by the iriesistiblc charge of Bock’s Hanoverian 
dragoons, who took twelve hundred prisoners — ^the most bril- 
liant cavalry affair, by the enemy’s admission, which occurred 
during the war The, pursuit was kept up till the Prcncli 
reached Valladolid, (July 29,) when Wellington, finding them 
totally disabled for the time, left them to the care of the Gali- 
cians and Clinton’s dnision, and himself turned against the 
army of the centre under Joseph, who had retraced his steps 
towards Madrid on the tidings of Salamanca Little opposition 
was experienced on the march on the 10th of August the 
Alhes occupied the Escurial, and, notwithstanding a check sus- 
tained in a cavalry skirmish at M ijalahonda, their outposts were 
pushed the same evening to the neighbourhood of Madrid On 
the next day, Joseph with his whole court, followed by a motley 
multitude of 20,000 persons who were implicated in his fortunes, 
abandoned tho capital and took the road to Aranjiie/ , and on 
the 12th the Alhes entered in triumph, in the midst of tho 
raptuious plaudits of tho people, who weie wrought up to tho 
highest pitch of enthusiastic joy The garrison left in the 
Retire surrendered the next day at discretion , and the new 
constitution u os solemnly proclaimed amidst the acclamations 
of crow ds, who fondly believed that both tho independence and 
civil freedom of their country were now for oi or secured 

629 The French affairs in all directions now exhibited that geno- 
lul crash -which follous a great military disaster Guadalaxara, 
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with its garrison lof 700 men, yielded to the Empccmado , 
Astorga and Torden capitulated , Mirabete and Puerto de Banos 
were evacuated , and above all, no sooner was the loss of Madrid 
known than the siege of Cadiz was raised, (Aug 26,) and the 
gigantic intrenchments, which had been the labour of three 
years, were either destroyed or evacuated, with 500 pieces of 
cannon Still, the power of the French in Spam had been 
loosened, not annihilated , and the loss of so large an extent of 
country had been in one point of view even beneficial to them, 
by compelling the gieater concentration of their still enormous 
forces Andalusia and Estremadura had been reluctantly eia- 
cuated, in pursuance of repeated and positive orders, by Soult, 
who directed his march tow ards Murcia , while Hill, thus 
released, advanced to cover Madrid on the south Wellington, 
however, perceiving that the vital point lay in the noith, where 
Clausel was again strengthening himself, set out w ith four divi- 
sions (Sept 1) from Madrid for Valladolid Clausel retired at 
his approach, first to Burgos (Sept 17) and afterwards to Brivi- 
csca, w'here the junction of General Souham raised his numbers 
to 30,000 men, while the British laid siege to the castle of Bur- 
gos, which, besides commanding the great road from Bayonne to 
Madrid, contained all the stores and reserve artillery of the army 
of Marmont 

630 The siege^ however, presented unexpected difficulties, not 
so much from the strength of the defences as from the want of 
heavy artillery, which compelled the assailants to depend chiefly 
on the effect of mines The enterprise was persevered in for 
thirty daj s, and repeated but fruitless attempts were made to 
storm the works , till, on the failure of a final assault, on the 
night of 18th October, Wellington determined on raising the siege, 
which had not only cost him 2000 men, but given the French 
generals time to reassemble their forces Clausel, now joined 
by the army of the north, was again at the head of 44,000 
men, while Soult and Drouet had effected their junction with 
Joseph (Sept 29) in the south, and were rapidly advancing 
on Madrid with a host of 60,000 men — unmolested by tho 
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Spaniardi, -n]io<;o gcncnl, Ballislcros, liad refused, on the re- 
cent appointment of Wcllinglon as commandcr-m-clucf of tlio 
tSpinish armies, to scr\c under the orders of n foreigner, and 
had consequently been cashiered and confined in the fortress 
of Ceuta hv the goi ernment at Cadi/ Thus the a\ hole weight 
of the contest, ns usual, fell on the British, whoso united fori^ 
was scarce half that brought to bear on them, and it became 
obMoiisU nccc<^nr} to abandon Madrid, and concentrate the 
arm) in Leon On the night of the 21st October, therefore, the 
British army under Wellington defiled from before Burgos , 
while IIill, ciaciiating the capital, marched for the Gtindarrama 
pass (No\ 2) a few hours before Joseph made his entrj 
G31 Wellington, meanwhile, had extraordinary difficulties to 
encounter in his retreat from Burgos The French ca^alry were 
acti\o in pursuit , and the soldiers, plundering the caves where 
tliowinoof the Mntago was stored, became mutinous and dis- 
orderly At the passage of the Carrion at Palcncia (Oct 20) a 
severe action took place, in which the French were repulsed, 
and the army crossed tho Botiro (Oct 2D) without further 
molestation, destroying all tho bridges It was not till the Gth 
of November that tho retreat was resumed on the 8th tho 
junction with Hill was clTcctcd, and the united force, to tho 
number of 02,000 British and Portuguese, and 14,000 Spaniards, 
taking post on tho old position of the Arapeiles, olTcrcd battle to 
tho French, whose two armies had also eficctcd a junction, and 
presented an aggregate of not less than 95,000 men, including 
12,000 horse, with 120 pieces of cannon But Soult overruled 
the wish of Jourdan to attack them on that strong ground, and 
by e'ctending his force to tho left, and thus threatening their 
communications with Ciudad Bodrigo, compelled Wellington 
(Nov 16) to a further retreat In this movement tho flank of 
tho Allies was laid open to the enemy, but tho march was 
masked by a violent storm of ram and a thick mist , and tho 
single trophy of tho French was tho British second in com- 
mand, Sir Edward Paget, who accidentally fell into tho hands 
of their cavalry Still tho march from the Ampeilcs to Ciudad 
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Eodrigo, 'which only lasted three days, presented a frightful 
scene of distress, disorder, and insubordination The 'weather 
■was to the last degree inclement , the guns could hardly be 
dragged through the mire of the roads, and the disorganisation 
of the regiments was completed by the universal intoxication of 
the men But Soult, -whose troops -were equally distressed, did 
not continue the pursuit beyond the Huebra , and on the 18th 
the British reached Ciudad Rodrigo, the ample magazines' oT* 
■which supplied their -wants They -were shortly after dispersed 
into cantonments on the Coa and Agueda , -while Soult’s army 
■was broken up, and quartered in detachments, wherever sup- 
plies could be had, all over Old and New Castile The losses of 
the Allies during the retreat from Burgos amounted to nearly 
7000 men, principally drunken stragglers , but^rnTguns, stores, 
or wounded, were lost or abandoned The relaxation of dis- 
cipline had been, however, so great, that Wellington addressed a 
severe letter of admonition* to officers m command of divisions 
and brigades— a censure which, though m great part well 
founded, gave rise to vehement complaints and feelings of dis- 
satisfaction at the time, but doubtless, as usual with sucli re- 
proofs, produced salutary effects in the end 
632 On the east coast of Spain, meanwhile, the British expedi- 
tion from Sicily, diminished to 6000 men by the Italian schemes 
of Lord "William Bentinck, landed early in August at Alicante 
Three successive generals, Maitknd, Mackenzie, and Clinton, 
held the command here in the course of three months , but the 
usual difficulties occurred in dealing with the Spanish authori- 
ties , and though General Campbell at last arrived with 4000 
fresh troops from Sicily, the season for active operations passed 
away -without anything being effected In Catalonia, the guer- 
illa warfare was still actively kept alive, and the power of the 
Fiench extended only over the fortresses and plains, and a 
* Tins celebrated document concluded m these -words —"The disciplmo 
of oveiy arm}, aEor a long and active compoign, becomes m some degree 
relaxed , but I am coneemed to observe, that the army under my command 
bns fallen off m this rgspeot, m tbo late campaign, to a greater degreethan 
any army with which I have ever been, or of uluch I have ever read ” 
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British squadron under Sir Homo Popliam cruised all the sum- 
mer on the coast of Asturias, keeping up a communication Tnth 
the insurgents in the interior, and luling the whole coast from 
Corunna to Guetaria 

633 Such was the memorable campaign of Salamanca, one of 
the most glorious, in a military sense, in the British annals At 
its opening, the French occupied the whole of Spam from Asturias 
to Cadiz , at its close, not only had the great frontier fortresses 
of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajos been wrested from them, hut 
they had evacuated half, and that the richest half, of the king- 
dom, — and the ground thus lost Mas never recovered The Im- 
perial standaids never again crossed the Sierra Morena, Asturias 
and Estremadura, Andalusia and Murcia, M'ero for ever dehvored 
from the presence of the invader The capture of their great 
arsenals, at Madrid, Seville, Ciudad Bodrigo, and the lines before 
Cadiz, had deprn ed them also of the means of repairing their 
losses , they held no fortresses which might delay the enemy, if 
he should make a second inroad into the interior, and the loss 
of the rich provinces of the south deprived them of the means 
of carrying out Napoleon’s favourite system of making war 
support itself 


PAET . VIII 

TURKISH WAR— CAMPAIGN OP MOSCOW— DELIVERANCE OP 
GERMANY— LIBERATION OP SPAIN — 1808-13 

I Wat letween the Ottomans and Russians, from 1808 to 1812 

634 The immense provinces which fell into the hands of the 
Turks on the overthrow of the Lower Empire, embraced, perhaps, 
the fairest and most delightful regions of the earth Notwith- 
standing its great losses during the last seventy years, the Otto- 
man empire still comprehends 815,000 square miles — about 
nine times the area of the British Isles — but the population of 
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this vast territory in Europe and Asia, notwitlistanding its 
genial climate and general fertility, does not, at the highest 
estimate, exceed 25,000,000, or 28 souls to the square mile, and 
is bv some authors rated much lower — ^while Great Britain con- 
tains an average of 200 in the same space It is only in the 
great towns and the mountainous regions, in fact, that any con- 
siderable population is found the finest plains are nearly unin- 
habited , nine-tenths of Mesopotamia, once the garden of the 
woild, is an absolute desert , and the wild grass comes up to the 
horses’ girths from the gates of Constantinople to Adrianoplc 
Such has been the desolation practically produced by the rule of 
the Turks, who, though encamped for four centuries in Europe, 
have been prevented, alike by the stubbornness of their national 
character, and the unbending tenets of their religion, from 
sharing in the Icnowledge, or adopting the advancing civilisation, 
of their European neighbours Yet it must be admitted that to 
this same religious and national immutability, which has ren- 
deied abortive every attempt at reform, the Turks owe a degree 
of stability in their institutions, which has been attained nowheie 
else m the East for five centuries and a half the throne has 
never been filled but by the descendants of Othman , and, with- 
out the formal lecognition of the principle of hereditary succes- 
sion, they have obtained most of the benefits of that invaluable 
institution 


630 But even amid the general decay of the Turkish empire, 
the matchless situation and natural advantages of Constantinople 
still assert their indefeasible pre-eminence, and compensate in 
some degree for the rum of the provinces Placed between 
Europe and Asia, this unrivalled capital is at once the natural 
point of contact for the productions of the East and the West 
and the common centre of the internal water communication of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa The caraians of the desert, the ample 
sails of European and even American commerce, meet within 
its walls, or m its incomparable harbour of the Golden Horn 
where a three-decker may lie close to the quay, and the mouth 
of which may be closed by a single chain Nor is the beauty of 
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tliG City inferior to the commercial and political advantages of 
its situation , rising from the margin of the water, it exhibits, in 
its successive terraces, a mixture of European domes, green folw 
age, and Eastern minarets, which presents an assemblage of 
striking points unpanllclcd in any other quarter of the globe 
But even the lustre of the capital fades before the extraordinary 
varictv and richness of the sccnerj in the Bosphorus, which winds 
for nearly twenty miles hetuecn bold lieadlands and lofty pro- 
montories, from the Euxinc to the Sea of Marmora Itisiiotsiir- 
prising that such a city should have formed in ever} ago a chief 
object of human ambition Since the days of Peter the Great, all 
the efforts of llussia had been directed to its acquisition , and this 
project, though frustrated by the active interference of Britain 
after the fall of Oczakou, on the eve of the Revolutionary war, 
and suspended during the dangers of that dreadful contest, was 
never forgotten At Tilsit, vv hen Napoleon gave a a erbal assent 
to the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the destination of 
Roumclia and Oonstantinoplo was still left in the dark — ^neither 
w ould cede the prize to his nval , and this point was at last the 
real object of discord between the courts of Pans and St Peters- 
burg 

G36 The chief strength of the Turks, ns of all Asiatic nations, 
consists in their numerous and excellent light cavalry, supplied 
not only bj the Turkoman tribes of Anatolia, but also, in a great 
measure, by the Moslem proprietors of Europe, who hold their 
lands under tenure of military service as spahis, and who are 
unrivalled in their skill and daring as horsemen A numerous 
body of infantry, variously estimated at from 60,000 to 100 000 
men, is also drawn from the imanots, or military feudatories , 
and the fimous janissaries, tho earliest disciplined corps of in- 
fantry embodied in Europe, though far degenerated from their 
ancient efficiency and renown, were still at this period, by their 
zeal and prowess, tho main staj of the empire Such were the 
military resources of the Ottomans and the long and bloody 
w ars which they have sustained with invincible tenacity, during 
the decline of their power, against tho Austrians 'and Russians, 
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prove "wliat powerful clemeiits of strengtli still exist in tboir 
national courage and energy 

637 The Turkish fortresses would he of little value if considered 
solely as to the solidity or scientific construction of their works , 
hut the obstinacy with which they are defended, renders them 
more formidable obstacles than the most regular ramparts of the 
West Many European commanders deem their duty discharged 
if they hold out till the breach is practicable , hut in Turkey the 
serious part of the defence begins with the assault In personal 
conflict the bayonet has never proved a match for the scimitar 
and poniard, when wielded by the skill and dauntless bravery 
of the Osmanlis , and the inveteracy with which war has long 
been earned on between the Turks and Biussians, animates ivith 
the courage of despair the eflhrts of the defenders, who are aware 
that their only chance of safety lies in resistance Thus the 
siege of one or more of the harrier fortresses on the Danube 
invariably detained a Russian invading army dunng several 
months , after which, traversing slowly and painfully several 
hundred miles of the waterless and pestilential plains of Bulgaria, 
exposed to the constant assaults of clouds of hostile cavalry, they 
found the great intrenched camp at Shumla garrisoned by the 
Moslem feudatories, and the Balkan bristling with danng cava- 
liers , till the weary battalions of the Muscovites melted avsay 
in inglorious warfare at the foot of the great mountain barrier 
of Constantinople 

638 Wo have already (p 267-8) detailed the origin of the war 
of 1807 between Turkey and Russia, and the failure of Sir John 
Duckworth's attempt on Constantinople — an event which had a 
powerful eflbct in raising the spirits of tho Moslems But a 
revolution soon after took place in the capital, which seemed 
likely again to prostrate the reviving strength of the empire 
The Sultan Selim, an amiable and enlightened prince, had been 
endeavouring to remedy tho weakness of the state by reforming 
its institutions , but tho organisation of a newcorps, disciplined 
in the European method, had excited the violent discontent of 
tho janissaries, who saw in this measure the prelude to their 

2 c 
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own abolition, and a furious molt at length brolco out The 
uhmali or priesthood openly sided with the rebels , the ministers 
were massacred by the exasperated soldiery , and after a fright- 
ful scene of bloodshed and confusion, the Sultan was dethroned, 
(June 1, 1807,) and replaced by his cousin MusLapha But the 
abilities of the new monarch were altogether inadequate to the 
direction of affairs, and anarchy continued to reign m the 
capital, till, in the spring of the following year, Mustaplia- 
Bairakdar, Pasha of Rudshuk, who had been warmly attached 
to Selim, marched witli a chosen bodv of troops from the Danube 
to Ooustantinoplc in the hope of reinstating him He was 
already at the gates of the palace when his design was detected, 
and Selim was strangled in prison b)’^ order of Mustapha But 
the Bairakdar had now gone too far to recede with safety 
Mustapha was summarily dethroned, and confined in the apart- 
ment lately occupied by Selim , while Mahmood the last of the 
imperial family, was placed on the throne, (May 21, 1808 ) 

639 But the now Sultan was not less bent on refoi m than the 
unfortunate Selim had been , and his efforts were ably seconded 
by the firmness and capacity of Bairakdar, now appointed Grand 
Vizier The jealousy of the janissaries was again awakened, 
and another and more sanguinary revolt broke out in Hoyember 
The Vizier, attacked in his palace by the ferocious multitude, 
blew himself up with the edifice , the now troops were over- 
powered and slaughtered , and the Sultan only preserved his 
throne by the execution of his predecessor Mustapha, (Nov 20,) 
which left himself the only survivor of the sacred line, and by 
yielding to the demands of the rebels for the abrogation of all 
the recent reforms These repeated convulsions gave Napoleon a 
pretext for his abandonment of the Turks at Tilsit, on the plea 
that his engagements had been with Selim, and that the recent 
excesses m Constantinople had proved the Ottomans to be mere 
barbarians, wbo were not to be tolerated m Europe A nego- 
tiation was, however, kept on foot between Russia and the Porte 
during the war with Sweden , and it was not till March 1809 
that the contest on the Danube was resumed with vigour 
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640 The Bassian anny under Prosorofiaki amounted to 80,000 
foot and 25,000 horse — aforce greatly supenor to that of the Turks, 
■who ■were besides embarrassed by the revolt of the Servians 
under Czerni George, yet Prosoroffski ■was detained on the 
Danube, and repulsed ■with slaughter from the fortresses of 
Giurgevo (May 19) and Brahilow (June 14,) while the Turks, 
having routed and driven back the Servians, boldly crossed the 
Danube, (Aug 4,) and began to ravage Moldavia Bagnithion, 
u ho had succeeded to the command on the death of Prosorofeki, 
now laid suge to Silistna , but the Russians u ere worsted at 
TarLantTa, (Isov 3 ,) and though Ismail and Brahilow were 
reduced by famine at the end of the campaign, Bagrathion was 
superseded, early in 1810, by Kamenskoi, (son of the general who 
had commanded m Poland m 1807,) who determined at once to 
push on with the mam body of his army for the intrenched 
camp of Shnmla on the Balkan, leaving Langeron, ■with the 
other diMsions, to reduce the fortresses on the Danube 

641 The operations of Langeron were entirely successful 
Silistria, Tourtoukai, and Rasgrad successively surrendered in 
the early part of June, though not without strong suspicions of 
treachery , and on the 22d, Eamenskoi appeared w ith 40,000 men 
before Shumla This celebrated stronghold, though without any 
pretensions to be considered as a regular fortification, proved, 
however, impregnable when defended by the Turkish scimitar 
and, after several weeks spent in fniitless efforts, Eamenskoi was 
compelled to renounce the enterprise, (July 12 ,) and, leaving 
only a blockading corps before Shumla, hastened with 12,000 
choice troops to aid in the siege of Rudshuk. The walls were 
soon laid in rums, and the grand assault was given on the 3d 
August, but it was repulsed ■with the loss of 8000 men , and the 
Rusians, soon after raising the blockade of Shumla, withdrew 
to the north bank of the Danube^, whence they still -watched the 
ramparts of Rudshuk 

642 The Bcglcrieg, or Ticeroy of Roumelia, Muktar Pasha, was 
meanwhile advancing -with 30,000 feudatory troops for the rehef 
of Rudshuk, and had intrenched himself at Battin, near the con- 
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flticncc of tlic Tanln nucl l1ii'l)'itiul)<‘,wlirrt'Knnirn^l%oj 
to nltnck liini Tlu first n‘«nnU on tlii' Turl I'-lj htiw* (S^'pt 7) 
vns rtpul'iil \\iUi prinl sthojilitor, l»vit on ihf follow hjr <Jty 
the cantp was ftortnoil , tin* Sm4iir Inrn^'lf v-js tnortnll) 
womnlcd lU nlti'injitin;; to cut In', wnv tliron;'li 'it tl»p hcnfl of 
Ins ca\nlr^ , and the llotilli on itio Ihmtl'o, dcstint'd for tfio 
rehcf of KiuMitik, ln\iii;» Won caplnrtd nl tin. «nnio tunc, tint 
fortri'^s rijnlnUtul on thr Ufilh Srpti’jnlHr (mirp«\o mjf- 
rcndiTtd ‘oon nftir, ami Ntcnpoli', aftir n loii;j blockade, 
jicldwl on tlie 12th Dui mbcr , nml on the dt-alh, Miorth nfur, 
of Knnnnsko), the tomniand in tint f v »*i pmn to an ofluer 
dcstiiKd to iimnortahtj in a nioru glorious war — Gciural 
Kntnsotr 

G-tl The great draft of troops from the 1) imibe to rolnml, cnrlt 
in 181 1, in conicrpicnco of the doublfnl aspect of Hit rtlations w ilh 
rranets rcdiuial the Uu«sinn annj to '•O.OtKl men, di<pcr*c«l all 
along the line of the 1) ixuibo , and tlic Seni«ku r, Aclinicl rnsha, 
CTiconngcd bj this diininntion of the (itreiigth of the onoinv, 
adv nnccil against Umlshuk* A fcci ere action w ns fought (.1 ul} 2) 
wmlor the walls of the town , but though Kiitn'otT succeeded at 
tho tiino in repulMiig the ns«anlt of (he Turk®, lie found it 
neceS'Jiry to oiacinto Kud'hnk mid withdraw to tho left biiil: 
of the riser, whither the Vmtr, after spending etx weeks lu 
repairing the defences of tho rctostrwl fortre-s, pursued him on 
tho 8th September The corps of Boulntotf, w Inch attempted to 
oppose tlic passage, was roiifcil with tho loss of 2000 men , and 
30,000 Turks succeeded in intrcncIiingthcmsLlvesoii the northern 
shore But Kuliisoir, ha\nig reecned jiowcrfiil rcniforccmenls, 
ax ailed hnnbolf of tho supine scuiriU of the Turks to draw a 
Eomicirclo of redoubts round their lines on the iiorthcrii bank , 
while tho camp on tho south side of the ri\cr, where the magn- 
rincs had been left, was surprised and stormed (Oct 13) bj 
General Mnrkofi* Tho Turkish corps still rcinnining on tho left 
bank, to tho number of 18,000 men, were thus cut ofi* from both 
supplies and succour, and the Viricr escaped into Iludahiik, 
lca\ing the command to Tchapan-Oglou, one of the great feudal 
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chiefs of Anatolia Though without provisions or forage, com- 
pelled to feed on horse-flesh, and incessantly cannonaded by' 
200 guns on both banks of the river, the Turks refused to capi- 
tulate, and held out with unflinching gallantry till the 4th 
December, when the conclusion of a convention, with a view to 
peace, put an end to the sufTerings, and saved the honour of these 
brave men, more than half of whom had perished 

644 The French ambassador, Latour Maubourg, made every 
eflbrt to retain the Turks in hostility with Eussia , but the secret 
articles of Tilsit had come to the knowledge of the Divan, and 
the Turks, considering that the triumph of Napoleon in Russia 
would be only a prelude to his conquest of Constantinople, 
readily acceded to an accommodation By the treaty of Buch- 
arest^ (May 28,) Eussia restored to the Porte Moldavia and 
■Wallachia, which she had declared to be annexed to her empire , 
retaining, however, Bessarabia, and fixing the Pruth as the 
boundary of the two nations Peace was also concluded (July 18) 
between Eussia and Britain , and Admiral Tchichagoff, who 
had conducted the negotiation, set out from Bucharest for the 
Vistula (July 31) with 40,000 men, who subsequently appeared 
with fatal eflect at the passage of the Beresina by the French on 
their retreat from Moscow 

II Accession of Bernadette to the Swedish throne — Causes which 
Irought on the ruptuie hetioeen France and Russia 

646 The kingdom of Sweden, m former days, maintained an 
eminent place m the European commonwealth , and the patriot- 
ism of Gustavus Vasa, the heroic valour of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the marvellous exploits of Charles XII have shed a distin- 
guished lustre over its annals But the physical resources of the - 
country (the population of which, including Finland, was in 
1808 hardly three millions, scattered over a surface thrice as large 
as the British Isles) were inadequate to maintain this elevated 
position when wars came to bo carried on by numerous standing 
armies, the long and arduous wars of Charles XII exhausted her 
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strength, and reduced her to the nnk of n «;econd-nte moimrcln 
»l’rom the earliest tunes Sweden Ins enjojod a free constitution 
and a repriscntatiNe go\cnitnent, the stales, consisting of the 
four orders of iiohlcs, cTorgv, hurgher*, and pens mts, Ins c tlio 
e\clusi\ e right of cnnctiiig hw s and imposing tn\cs , and though 
nnny of tho Kings h.ite ruled with almost nnlimited authority^ 
tho power of tho monarch is hmitcil niid defined bj the constitu- 
tion, which was finalh sottlol m 1772 
GIC The \ nhiablc pros nice of hinlnnd, miming almost up to the 
gates of the llussinn capital, lind longhecii \iewcd with coictoiis 
ea cs In tho cahiuct of fst I’ctcrshiirg, w Inch h id never forgollcii 
that 111 tho war of 176*1 the cannon of the Swedish fleet had liccti 
heard bj the Kmpress C.itheriiio in her ow n pal ico , and no 
sooner were tho conferenics of Tilsit concluded than warw is 
declared, ns has nlrcada been noticed, against Swollen, (Icb 0, 
1808)— >nn e\amplo spccdilj followed bj Denmark and Priis-ia , 
while 20,000 Ilussiins, under Bu\how den, w cro poured into 
Finland Tho ostcnsiblo cause of this aiolcnt and unjust 
oppression was the honourablo ndhcrciicc of Sweden to those 
principles of hostilila to France which lliissia herself had so 
recentlj professed , hut tlio real object was speedily rcacalcd by 
a ukase, (March 28,) which declared tho anncvntion of Finland 
to tho Kussian empire The Swedish troops, unprepared for 
defence, wore conipcllcd to retreat, the fortresses of Trcvaslus 
and Helsingfors fell into tho hands of the iinadcrs , Abo, tlio 
capital of the proa incc,aa as tnkcn,(]March 2 ,) and the impregnable 
fortress of Sveaborg, tho Gibraltar of tho north, w as disgracefully 
surrendered by the treachery of tlio goa ernor, Adininil Cronstedt 
C47 This dreadful bloav, soon followed bj tho capture of tho 
islands of Aland and Gothland, spread constoniation in Sweden, 
wliicli tho extravagant condnetof tho king did not tend to allaa' 
Instead of supporting General Klingspor, arlto had gallantly re- 
sumed tho oflcnsiac and driacn tho Russians from East Bothnia, 
ho assembled 20,000 men avith tho avild design of iinadiiig Nor- 
way , aioUtcd all diplomatic courtesies by the arrest of tho Rus- 
sian minister, Alopaius , and suffered 10,000 British troops, under 
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Sir John Moorc^ •wliich arrived at Gotbaborg m May, to return 
without cfTocting duytbiug Tbe Swedish fleet, meanwhile, 
maintanied its reputation, and gamed some important advan- 
tages ovei the Russian admiial Kanikoff , but the brave Klings- 
spor, after maintaining through the summer a hopeless struggle 
m Finland, was compelled (Ifov 19) to sign a convention sur- 
rendering the province to the Russians These calamitous o\ cuts 
mined to a general belief of the paitial insanity of the king, led 
to an almost universal feeling that a change of sovereign was 
indispensable , and a revolution was accordingly efiected, with- 
out disturbance or bloodshed, in March 1809 The king was 
arrested in the palace and conveyed to the castle of Grippsholm, 
where lie signed (March 29) an act of renunciation , the states 
of the kingdom solemnly deposed not only Gustavus himself, 
but .ill his descendants , and liis uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, 
Mas proclaimed king (June 5) by" the title of Charles XIII 

648 The first care of the new monarch was to conclude peace 
with Russia, and for this purpose ho solicited the mediation of 
Napoleon But nothing less than Finland would satisfy Russia , 
and the passage of the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, (March 1809,) 
by General Barclay de Tolly, rendered submission inevitable 
Peace -was at length concluded at Fiedenksham, (Sept 17 ,) 
Sweden resigned Fmland, West Bothnia, and the Aland Isles to 
Russia, and acceded (by a separate treaty with France) to the 
CoiitinenUl Sjstcm , while Pomerania, on the other hand, was 
evacuated by the French, and restored to the Swedish crown 

649 As Chailes XIII was childless, the succession had been 
vested m the Pnnee of Holstein-Augustenburg , but the sudden 
death of this piiuce from apoples.y, (May 13, 1810,) once more 
left the throne w ithout an heir-prcsumptive, and opened a vast 
field of intrigue m the north of Europe The King of Denmark 
openly declared himself a candidate, and prohibited the brother 
of the late crow n-pnneo, to whom the Swedes were mclined, from 
accepting the dignity But the prospect of subjection to' their 
ancient enemies the Danes Avas hateful to the whole nation , and 
in this extremity a powerful party at last turned their eyes on 
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Bcrnadottc, -who "was favourably knoTvn to mauy of the best 
families m Sweden from his kindness to tbo Sii edish prisoners 
taken in the Polish war of 1807 , and the choice of whom they 
thought, though erroneously, might tend to propitiate the Trench 
Emperor His election m the Diet at Ocrcbio (Sept 17) was 
almost unanimous , and though Napoleon, with whom Berna- 
dotto had been in a sort of disgrace since ‘Wngram, was at first 
surprised at the elevation of his fortunate houtenant, he did not 
oppose his accepting the dignity, and Beruadotte forthwith sot 
out for his adopted country * 

650 Napoleon was mcan'nhile pursuing his system of pacific 
encroachment m Central and Northern Europe The republic 
of the Yalais livas united to his empire (Nov 12) by a simple 
decree, on the ground that this measure was necessar}' from the 
immense works constructed there for the passage of the Alps 
But a more alarming aggression was the incorporation with 
Franco (Deo 13) of the Hanse Towns, and the whole coast of 
Germany on the Northern Ocean up to Lubeck and the shores 
of the Baltic— a monstrous spoliation, which (it was alleged) had 
become indispensable for the carrying out of the Continental 
System, but which not only stripped the King of ‘Westphalia and 
the Grand-duke of Berg of 700,000 subjects, but swallowed up 
the whole po^essions of the Grand-duke of Oldenburg, brother- 
m-law to the Emperor Alexander The jealous irritation which 
had long smouldered m the breast of the latter potentate (arising 
both from the slight thrown on his sister by the marriage with 
ManorLouisa, and his suspicions of a design of Napoleon to 
restore the nationality of Poland) was blown into a flame by this 
unprecedented act of rapacity , and an angry correspondence 
ensued between the two courts while the Russian troops in 
Poland received large reinforcements, and extensive intrench- 
meiits were commenced on the Dwina A ukase was at last 


*«^**?**^°^° was the son of a petty lawyer at Pau, whore bo was bom 
on an 1764 He commenced liitf militoiy career os a private m the 

manneswitbw^ch corps ho servedmlndmdumigtheAmencan^yar, and 
,a 0 out of the Revolution, attamed the rank of Borgeant 
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issued, (Dec 31, 1810,) winch affected Napoleon in the most sen> 
sitivc point by a relaxation of the decrees against British produce, 
which was admitted if under a neutral flag , while many articles 
of French manufacture were virtually prohibited This amounted, 
in fact^ to a secession from the Continental System, which 
Napoleon forthwith proceeded to enforce with increased rigour 
on the other northern powers From Denmark ho met with the 
most willing compliance, hut the obedience of Sweden was 
forced and reluctant, and though she was compelled to go 
through the form of declaring war (Nov 1810) against Britain, 
all the demands of Napoleon for a supply of seamen, and for the 
accession of Sweden to a new Confederacy of the North, were 
evaded or refused At length, finding all his menaces inefiectual, 
he directed the seizure (Jan 1812) of Pomerania by Davoust, 
who occupied Stralsund and Rugen, and confiscated all the 
Swedish property in the harbours, and Bemadotte, determined 
by this act of hostility, concluded an alliance offensive and 
defensive (April 5, 1812) with Russia, which was soon followed 
(July 12) by the re-establishment of amicable relations with 
Britain 

651 During the progress of these events, the wishes of Napoleon 
were crowned (March 20, 1811) by the birth of a son — ^the King 
of Romo— which was hailed with unbounded joy, as affording 
the long-desired assurance of the continuance of his dynasty 
About the same time, in anticipation of the gigantic contest 
w'hicli ho foresaw must ere long take place with Russia, he re- 
laxed in some measure tho burdens of Prussia, the financial and 
individual rum of which unhappy state had reached their climax^ 
in consideration of an alliance offensive and defensive, (Feb 24, 
1812,) by which Prussia bound herself to furnish 20,000 troops 
against Russia— Austria also engaged (March 14) to supply 30,000 
men for the same purpose Advantageous proposals of peace 
were at tho same time (April 17) made to Britain , but as 
the British government refused to treat on any other basis f.hn n 
tho restoration of Ferdinand in Spain, the negotiation fell at 
once to tho ground A constant interchange of recriminatory 
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notes, meanwhile, was kept up between the French and Russian 
cabinets , till an uHimatum was presented by Russia, (April 24,) 
offering to come to an accopimodatiou if Franco would evacuate 
Prussia and Pomerania, reduce the garrison ofDant/ic, and come 
to an arrangement vvith Sweden These proposals remained 
unansn cred 

652 On the 29th of April, acccordingly, Alexander arrived at 
'Wilna , and, m the middle of May, Napoleon set out for Dresden, 
to take the command of his armyagainst Russia 

III Advance of Napoleon to Moscow 

653 Since the fall of the Roman empire, no monarch had 
ever attained the commanding station held by Napoleon at the 
commencement of the Russian war From the shores of the 
Baltic to the mountains of Calabria, from the sands of Bordeaux 
to the forests of the Vistula, the whole forces of Europe were 
mai-shallcd at his will , the Austrians, the Italians, the Prussians, 
and the Bavaiians, maichcd in the same ranks with the French 
and the Poles , the conquerors of Marengo, Austerhtz, and Jena, 
were seen side by side with the vanquished in those disastrous 
combats All the roads of France and Germany were thronged, 
during the spring of 1812, with troops converging towards the 
Vistula , and such was the general enthusiasm, th it young men 
of the licbest and noblest families eageily solicited employment 
m an expedition, where success appeared certain, and danger 
unlikely "'We are going to Moscow, but we shall soon return,” 
were the words with which the joyous youth took leave of their 
friends The marshals and older officers, indeed, whose fortunes 
were made, beheld with ill-disguiscd aversion the profitless 
hardships before them , and Napoleon, unable to inspire his old 
companions in arms with the ardour felt by himself, gradually 
exchanged their society for that of the young generals of division, 

whoso fiery spirit was more congenial to his own undiminished 
energy 

654 The forces at the command of Napoleon at this period 
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amounted to the enormous a^egatc of 1)200,000 men ; 850,000 
of these ere native French, of whom 300,000 were in Spam 
The Grand Army, destined to act against llussn, comprised not 
less than 500,000, including 80,000 horse, with 1300 pieces of can- 
non , hut of this prodigious armament only 200,000 were native 
French, the remainder being Germans, Italians, Poles, and Swiss, 
compelled to follow the conqueror’s banners To oppose this 
unprecedented host, the Russians could collect only 217,000 men 
in the first line, and 35,000 in ‘the second— though the army of 
Moldavia, 35,000 strong, came up at the close of the campaign , 
but they lay close to their own resources, and the chasms in 
their ranks were constantly filled by crowds of enthusiastic and 
devoted recruits Reugiok and patriotism were the principles 
which Alexander invoked in this awful crisis , and though the 
French ridiculed the expression, in the Russian proclamations, 
of sentiments of which they themselves w ere ignorant, these 
appeals produced a deep impression on the simple and devout 
minds of the rural population They awaited the shock alone 
and unaided , for, taught by the disastrous issue of former coa- 
litions, Britain had not ofibred, nor would Russia accept, any 
pecuniary assistance , 

665 On the 9th of May, Napoleon left Pans for Dresden, ac- 
companied by Maria-Louisa In that city w ere assembled all, the 
sovereigns of Germany, including the Emperor of Austria' and 
the King of Prussia , and the power and grandeur of Napoleon 
were never more strikingly displayed than during his residence 
at this time in the capital of Saxony Four kings were fie- 
qncntly waiting in his anteroom, and queens were Mana- 
Lottisa’s ladies of honour A countless crowd of princes, minis- 
ters, dukes, and courtiers, thronged with oriental servility round 
Ills steps, and everything announced the presence of the km«r 
of kings, now elevated to tho highest pinnacle of earthly gran- 
deur “ Nev cr,” said he, " w as the success of an expedition more 
certain I feel that it draws me on , and if Alexander refuses 
my propositions, I will pass the Niemen ” 

636 N^apoleon’s forca, at the commencement of the campaign. 
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•were divided into three great masses The first, commanded by 
the Emperor himself, 220,000 strong, -was directed against Bar- 
clay de Tolly’s army of 127,000 , the second, under Jerome, of 
76,000, was to crush Prince Bagrathion, "who had only 48,000 , 
■while the viceroy Eugene, with 76,000 more, was to prevent the 
junction of the two Russian armies The extreme right under 
Bchwartzenberg, and the left under Macdonald, each 40,000 
strong, were to act against Tormasoff and Essen But, notwith- 
standing the enormous magazines winch had been formed m 
Dantzic and other depots, principally by forced requisitions on. 
Prussia, the prodigious accumulation of troops in Poland utterly 
ruined the country , and though the infantry arrived on the 
Niemen in good order, the cavalry and artillery already sulFere^ 
from the total exhaustion of forage, and pillage and disorder 
were universal on the fianks of the army Still the masses 
pressed on , on the 23d of Juno the imperial columns approached 
the Nicmen , and on the following day 200,000 men, including 
40,000 horse, passed the river in magnificent array under J.he 
eye of the Emperor 

657 The invasion of their country was announced to his sub- 
jects by the Emperor Alexander in a noble proclamation, (June 
25 ,) and it was with regret that the Russian army, filled with 
enthusiasm, received orders to retreat before thei enemy But 
the wisdom of this course soon became evident the horses of the 
French perished so fast in Lithuania, from incessant ram and 
want of provender, that 120 guns were left at Wilna for want of 
the means of transport , and 26,000 men were m the hospitals 
At Vf ilna, where he arrived on the 28th June, Napoleon remained 
seventeen days— a delay for which he has been much blamed, 
but which was in fact inevitable, from the want of resources in 
the country, and the necessity of allowing the convoys to keep 
pace with the army The enthusiasm of the Poles broke out 
m Lithuania on the appearance of the French, as it had done 
in the duchy of Warsaw in the campaign of Friedland , their 
national restoration was confidently expected, and the Diet of 
Warsaw presented an animated address to Napoleon, urging him 
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to complete the glonons task But however willing to avail 
himself of the ardour of the Poles, he was obliged to inform the 
deputies that he had guaranteed to Austria her Polish provinces , 
yet^ notwithshindmg this revelation, which greatly damped 
their patriotic zeal, not fewer than 85,000 Poles took service in 
the French army in the course of the campaign 

658 During K^apoleon’s march on Wilna, J erome and Davoust 
advanced to cut off Bagrtithion’s army from that of Barclay dc 
Tollj’’ , but the rapidity and skill of the Bussian’s mo^ ements, 
and the tardiness of Jerome’s pursuit, rendered this design 
abortive After two sharp eavalry skirmishes, (July 9 and 10) — 
the first blood drawn in the campaign, both of which terminated 
to the disadvantage of the French — Bagrathion reached Bobrinsk 
on the Beresina in safety , while the Emperor, irritated at this 
failure, transferred his brother’s command to Davoust. The 
marshal anticipated the Russians in seizing the defiles at 
hlohilow, and repulsed their attempt to force his position in a 
severe action, (July 23,) which cost each side 3000 men , but 
Bagrathion, again falling back, crossed the Dnieper near Eovo- 
Bikhow, and eventually (Aug 3) joined the mam army under 
Barclay at Smolensko 

659 On leaving 'Wilna, Barclay had at first retired to the in- 
trenched camp of Drissa on the Dwina, which covered tho road 
to St Petersburg But this position was rendered useless by the 
movement of tho mass of Napoleon’s forces towards the right ; 
the camp was therefore evacuated, and Barclay marched up the 
Dwina bj Polotsk to Witcpsk, where he crowed the river, (July 
23 ) Napoleon, w ith 180,000 men, came up on the 25th , and 
though Barclaj had only 82,000, he boldly resolved to giv e battle, 
rather than risk a flank attack while defiling to the spot where 
he had appointed to meet Bagrathion Several severe skirmishes 
took place between the advanced guards , but on the night of 
the 27th intelligence w as received of Bagrathion’s having crossed 
the Dnieper , and Barclay, immediately breaking up his encamp- 
ment, effected his retreat towards Smolensko w ith such skill and 
secrecy, that the French advanced guard, the next day, was for 
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some time unable to discover what route he had taken Little 
puisuit was attempted, for the losses of the army, from the 
want of magazines or convoj'S, were already such as materially 
to impair its efficiency, — ^neither forage for the horses, nor 
spirits and broad for the men, could be procured , and the flanks 
and rear, filled with stragglers and marauders, presented a 
frightful scene of pillage and confusion Yielding to necessity, 
Kapoleon established his headquarters at "Witepsk, and put 
his troops into cantonments , while the Russian army retired 
unmolested to Smolensko 

660 During these movements, the Emperor Alexander had 
repaired to Moscow, whence he issued orders for hastening the 
levies, and appealed afresh to the patriotism of the people in 
energetic addresses, u Inch were instantly and eagerly responded 
to by voluntaiy enlistments of men, and contributions of money, 
from all quarters "Wittgenstein, meanwhile, who had been left 
with 25,000 men on the D wina, had been victorious (July 31) oa er 
Oudinot, whom Ifapoleon had stationed at Polotsk to oppose 
him , but the French marshal, who lost 4000 men, was enabled 
to keep the field by a reinforcement of 12,000 Bavarians, who 
joined him under St Cyr Two pieces of intelligence, moreover, 
reached Ifapoleoii during his halt at Witepsk, which led to 
serious debates in liis council, — ^these were the peace of Bucharest, 
(July 14,) which released the Russian army on the Danube, and 
the alliance between Sweden and Russia, which threatened his 
rear with a descent from the Swedish forces Several of the 
marshals openly opposed a further advance into Russia, but 
their arguments were overruled by Hapoleon, who concluded 
his reply m these words , — " We must be in Moscow in a month, 
or we shall never be there Peace awaits tts under tts walls ” He 
deemed that the fall of the capital would compel the submission 
of the government 

661 The first blow in the renewal of hostilities was struck by the 
Russians, (whose united armies now amounted to 120,000 men,) 
by a movement (Aug 7) against the French left The advanced 
guard of Murat was worsted in an encounter with PlatofF and 
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Li 3 CossaclvS, and 2fapoleon, roosed bv this check, instantly 
collected his corps in all directions, and, crossing the Dnieper 
(Ang 13 and 14) -with 200,000 men entered Old Enssia at Liady 
The division of General yeweroffskoi, consisting of 7000 raw 
troops, nrhich alone had been left on that side the nver, retired 
across the plain , and though enveloped by 18,000 horse, and 
charged more tTianforiy imes, kept its ranks unbroken the ivhole 
dav, till it joined the corps of Raefiskoi, and found shelter within 
the walls of Smolensko The ancient ramparts of this venenble 
city, 'uliich occupies both banks of the Dnieper, were still strong 
cnongh to withstand a sndden attack , and Xey had already 
(16th) been repulsed with loss in an attempt to storm the 
citadel, when the columns of Barclay and Bagrathion appeared 
Instening to the rescue A general battle a as now expected on 
both sides , but Barclay, conscious that a defeat in this situation 
would expose him to be cut ofF from Moscow and the interior, 
directed Bagrathion with the main body to retire, on the morn- 
ing of the I7tli, by the Moscow road, ahile he himself, with 
30,000 men, defended the town, the bridges of ahich furnished 
the only passage over the nver During the whole day, column 
after column of the French, led by Ney and Davoust, advanced 
through a storm of shot to the asault, the Poles, spurred on by 
their national animosity, strove to wrest from the Russians the 
key of their country but all was in vain against the stubborn 
valour of the defenders, and at 9 p w the assailants drew o^ 
after having lost 15,000 men But the wooden houses of the 
city bad been set on fire by the howitzers, and by midnight the 
whole of Smolensko was one vast scene of conflagration • in the 
midst of vihich the Russians withdrew, carrying with them all 
their wounded, and most of the inhabitants, and leavnng only 
the naked walls as a trophy to the conqueror 
662. Barclay had at first retreated on the St Petersburg road, 
and dnnng the circuit which he was thus compelled to mnl-o 
to rejoin Bagrathion, he was exposed to the danger of a flank 
attack from Napoleon A partial action only, however, ensued 
at Valoutina, (Aug 9) with the rearguard under Touezkofi’, 
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which continued with desperate slaughter till nightfall — ^the 
Russians, who ere at most only 25,000, continuing to hold their 
ground against Ney with 35,000 French Eight thousand men, 
including the gallant General Gudin, fell on the side of the 
French, and 6000 on that of their opponents — an almost unex- 
ampled carnage, hut the heroism of the Russian rearguard saved 
their army, which cfFectcd its perilous movement in safety, and 
was once more reunited to the force under Bagrathion 

663 The object of the Russian generals, in retiring from the 
frontier, had been to reduce the siipeiionty of the cnemj’s force 
by the fitigucs and diseases incident to a proti acted advance, 
while their oun losses uere more than supplied by the levies of 
the interior These objects had been fully attained The march 
through Lithuania had consumed one-fourth of the native French, 
and one-half of the allies, who had miserably fallen victims to 
intemperance and fatigue, or to the ravages of fever and d j sentcry 
Wilna and 'Witepsk were turned into vast charnel-houses , and 
the spacious convents of Smolensko, converted into hospitals, 
could not contiin the multitudes of uounded Napoleon, how- 
ever, anxious to efface these sinister auguries by the lustre of a 
victory, still continued to advance , and Barclay, who had now 
been joined by Milaradovitch with 16,000 men, was surveying 
the ground near Gjatsk with a view to choosing a held of battle, 
when he was superseded in the command-in-chief by Kutiisoff, 
who had just concluded the Turkish war, and whose unbounded 
popularity with the soldiers, as a native Russian, caused his 
appointment to be hailed by the army as an omen of future 
success 

664 On the hanks of the Grand Army, meanwhile, Tormasoff 
had been defeated m Volhynia by Bchwartzenberg, on the same 
day (Aug 12) on which Ondinot had been driven back by Witt- 
genstein from the Svoiaua to Polotsk In an attack on the French 
lines at the latter town (Aug 17) the Russian general was less 
successful , but Oudinot, being disabled by a wound, was succeeded 
by St Cyr, who was made a marshal of the empire The corps 
of Victor was established as a general reserve on the great road 
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to Smolensko , and Augereau’s army, above 50,000 strong, as 
summoned from the Odei to the Niemen to keep up the commu- 
nications , ^>11116, to provide a reseive in Franco itself, an antt- 
cipatvoa conscription for 1813 was oidered, to the number of 
120,000 ' Having completed these dispositions, Napoleon left 
Smolensko with his Guards, (Aug 22,) and again marched on 
the traces of the enemy 

665 The Hussian army was still retiring in admirable Older, 
without leading a gun or a prisoner to the invadeis, over the 
umfoim and extensive plain between Smolensko and Moscow, 
while Muiat, with 20,000 horse, toiled aftoi them in vain It now 
became evident, howevci, that a general battle was at hand, and 
Napoleon halted for three days to iccall the stragglers to then 
standaids On the 6th of September they again advanced, and 
at length descried the whole Ruraian army drawn up in position 
at Borodino — then light covoied by the sticam of the Kolotzn, 
while intiedchments and heavy batteries weie erected along 
their whole line , and the weakest part, between the centre and 
left, was defended by a great ledoubt commanding the ^ hole 
plain in the front, and by another at some distance furthei in 
advance Against this last the first attack of the French was 
directed it was three times taken and letaken, and at last 
remained with the assailants * Both armies bivouacked on the 
ground during the night , and in the course of the evening, 
intelligence reached the French headquarters of the defeat of 
Salamanca 

666 At five the next morning, the sun rose in splendour “ It 
IS the sun of Austerlitr exclaimed Napoleon , and immediately 
issued a pioclamation to his troops, concluding in the spirit- 
stirring n ords — “ Lot j our countrj-mcn say of you all, ‘ He n as 
in that great b ittlc under the walls of Moscow •’ ” The exulting 
shouts of the French nere replied to by the prayers of the 
Russians, who knelt as an image, bclioaed to possess miraculous 

* The no'tt day, when the Emperor passed the Gist regiment, he asked 
whore the third battalion i\ as t "In the redoubt, su-e,’’ n os the answer 
All had fallen in the assault ' 

2d 
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propcrtioc, rarnod tijrottgh tlicir nnK?, nnd rm ned tho 
l)lc'5ting3 of tlicMf pnc^ils , ami tliu"? RoUi prcpirwl for 
luttlo The immlMfs ■were iicnrh rqinl — l'i2,000 on either 
side , hut the Trench A\crc \ ictlj superior in caxalry, of Mliith 
thoe Ind 30,000, and m tlie (lunhtj of pirl of their troopi 
5Ian\ of the Iluosiin regiments vcrc iiewJj nii'cd, and had 
neicrwen scnicc , hut their artillery, CIO pieces, c\cecilc<l that 
of the Trench, svho liad 600 

Cfi7 At aiv o’clock on the inoming of the 7lh the haltlc began 
The I'ronch columns adc.incid in echelon, under cos or of their 
artillcrs, s\ith tho right under Dasousl in front, and iioluitli- 
standing tho fill of seseral generals, uhicli caustal them for i 
moment to uascr, tho redoubts on the Ilu«i in left u ere earned 
Bagnthion, however, in«tantlj bringing up the second line, 
retook them at the point of thebasoncl, and the combat con* 
tinned to rage with tho utmost fiirj , uliiJe A’ey and Eugene, 
coming into action in tho centre, foreeil their sfas into tho 
intrcnchmcnts bj tho gorge of tho reiloubts, [m sjiite of the 
tempest of grape poured upon them , and maintained them- 
sclscs till e\pcllcd hj the arrnal of a fresh corps under Baga- 
11011111 from tho right The heights of Scnicnowskoio, near tho 
centre, wero now tho grand object of attack , and Nci and 
Das oust, supported by the Young Guard, and covered bj tho 
firoof 100guns,advancc<l ag'iinsttbo Rus>-ians, who encountered 
them w ith equal hrav cry in the plain Tho blnigglc w ns terrible, 
and lasted more titan an hour, but Bigratluon was at length 
mortallv w ounded, and tho Russians, compelled to give wav, fell 
back in perfect order, and, forming squares m a strong position 
m tho rear, hold their ground for the rest of tho daj against 
tho impetuous charges of the French rivnlrj, and tho fire of 
tho artillery, ranged on tho heights from which tho Russians 
had been driven 

G08 Eugene, mcanvv hilc, liav iiig earned the v illago of Borodino, 
bad for two hours maintained an arduous conflict with tho 
Russian centre under the fire of tho great redoubt, w hilo Ouv ar- 
off attacked his flank w ith a largo body of Cossacks , but ns soon 
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as ITapoleon heard that the Bussian intrenchments on the left 
•were earned, he directed a grand effort to regain his advantages m 
this quarter Eugene advanced again -with his infantry to the at- 
tack of the great redoubt, while the cuirassiers, headed by Colonel 
Gaulaincourt, (who fell gloriously in the moment of triumph,) 
dashed at full gallop through the Russian hne, entered the re- 
doubt by the gorge, and sabred the defenders Kutusoff, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, ordered a forward movement to recover 
Ins original position , and though this tv as frustrated by the 
tremendous fire of the French artillery, the French were equally 
unsuccessful in thoir efforts to dislodge the Russians from the 
second line of heights , and after a cannonade which lasted till 
night, the French lay on their old ground, while the Russians 
strengthened themselves in their new position 

669 Such vi as the terrible battle of Borodino, the most murder- 
ous and obstinately disputed ever folight between disciplined 
armies The losses and the trophies of victory were nearly equally 
divided The French took thirteen and lost ton pieces of cannon , 
on the Russian side, 15,000 were killed, 30,000 wounded, and 
2000 taken prisoners , the Piench lost 12,000 killed and 38,000 
wounded and on each side between thirty and forty geneials 
were killed or wounded — ^Touezkoff and Bagrathion on the Rus- 
sian side, Montbrun and Colonel Caulamcourt on tho French, 
were among the former 

670 Tho French army, sensible of the magnitude of their loss, 
passed a melancholy night after tho battle The enormous accu- 
mulation of the wounded exceeded all the efforts of the surgeons, 
and even tho heroic Ifey recommended a retreat On the fol- 
lowing day, tho Emperor, as usual, visited the field , but the 
soldiers werotoomuch depressed to receive him with their wonted 
ciithusiasm,and their shouts of triumph were feebly heard amidst 
tho cries of tho w ounded Still the reinforcements which had 
joined STapoleon rendered it incumbent on the Russians to 
retire , but the retreat was orderly and without loss, and on the 
13th they took up a position in front of Moscow A council of 
war -was there held on the expediency of risking another battle. 
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•which "was strongly advocated by Bcuningscn and Doctoroff 
Had the Bussian generals been aware that Napoleon, from a 
deficiencj of snpphcs, and especially of ammunition, "was ab- 
solutely destitute of the means of fighting another great battle, 
this course would have been adopted , but KutusofF and Barclav, 
impressed "with the necessity of keeping the army entire, sup- 
ported a retreat, urging that the abandonment of Moscow 
“would lead the enemy into a snare, where his destruction 
would be inevitable.” These prophetic words determined the 
assemblv On the morning of the 14th, the army defiled in 
silent grief through the streets of the sacred city , and scarcely 
had they retired, when the French advance, from an eminence 
on the road, descried the long--wished-for minarets and oriental 
cupobs of 200 churchK and 1000 palaces, which glittered in the 
sun, everywhere minglmg and contrasting "with the foliage of 
groves and gardens The ciy of ‘ Moscow ' Moscow ran from 
rank to rank, the soldiers rushed tumultuously forw ard, and 
Napoleon, hastening in the midst of them, gazed on the splendid 
scene. Bhs first words were, ‘ Behold that famous cit v ' ” the 
next, “ It -was time ' ” 

671 Murat advanced to the gates with the cavalry, and con- 
cludedatruce ■withMilaradovitch,who commanded thereorguard, 
for the evacuation of Jhe city But when the French entered, 
Moscow was found to be deserted Its 300 000 inhabitants had 
left it •with the troops , and the Emperor at last entered the gro- 
tesque towers and i enerable -walk of the Kremlin, the ancient 
palace and citadel of the Czars of Muscovy, amid no other con- 
course than his own soldiers By degrees a few slaves emerged 
from the recesses of the palaces, but they could only tell that all 
but themselves had fied from the devoted city 

672 The extent, however, of the sacnfice which the Russians 
had resolved on was not yet developed The governor. Count Ros- 
topchiu, and the nobles, m a public assembly, had determined 
to destroy the city which they could no longer defend , the 
authorities earned off •with them the fire-engines, and every- 
thmg which could arrest a conflagration , and the persons 
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selected for tlie duty of finng the buildings only ivraited the 
departure of their countrymen A fire speedily broke out in 
the great market-placej and though it iras got under, a fresh one 
appeared at midnight on the 15th in the northern and irestem 
parts of the dty, -which wis ^read in all directions by the -no- 
lence and frequent changes of the wind The soldiers were 
incapable of arresting its progress and by the ISth and 19 th the 
whole city iras one ocean of fiame Volumes of fire of vanous 
colours, from the vast stores of combustibles in the shops, ascended 
to the heavens , while the troops, tormented by hunger and 
thirst, and released from all discipline by the surrounding hor- 
rors. rushed m search of wine and booty into the burning edifice^ 
under the nuns of -vhich many perished miserably 2v me-tcnths 
of the city were destroyed and the remainder, abandoned to 
pillage, and deserted by the inhabitants ofiTered no resources to 
the army. The Emperor had been compelled to leave the 
Kremhn on the 16th and -with difficulty made his -way through 
the rushing fiames to the conntry palace of Petrowsky, whencb 
he cast a melancholy look on the hurmng city, and exclaimed, 
after a long silence. ‘ This event is the presage of a long train of 
disasters.** 

673 "While these terrible scenes were passingin the metropolis, 
ihe Russian army retired on the road to Kolomna, and regaining 
by a circular march the road to Kaluga took post at Taroutino, 
ou the main route between Kaluga and Moscow, thus at once 
drawing near their reinforcements, and threatemng the enemy’s 
communications The ample supply of provisions from the 
magazines of Kaluga, and the multitude of recruits dailv arriving 
from the south restored the spirit of the soldiers , and the event 
soon showed of what consequence the admirable selection of this 
station vras to the future success of the campaign 

IV Retreat fro^ Zlostw: 

674 The destruction of the ancient capital spread dismay 
through Russia ; bat the heroism evinced by the Emperor on this 
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occasion was •vrorthr of ancient Home In his address to the na- 
tion annonncing the event, he repeated the prophetic words used 
by Katusoff— ‘ The enemy has entered Moscow as mto a tomb ; 
oar forces increase and sarronnd him , and soon he will have no 
escape from famine except by catting his way through oar 
armies May we, by the hdp of God, triumph over our enemies, 
and thus become His instruments for the salvation of mankind 
The preparations of the Bussian government corresponded to 
the magnitude of th^e anticipations. The army of Moldavia 
under Tchichagof^ 50,000 strong, uas directed to march from 
the Danube, and establish itself on the Beresma , the corps of 
"Wittgenstem, raised to an equal number, was to act against 
St Cyr at Polotsk, and to endeavour to open a commamcation 
with Tchichagofij so as to cut off the retreat of the French into 
Lithuania , while Kutusoff, with the grand army, opposed them 
in the mtenor Thus, while Xapoleon, amidtherums of Moscow, 
was expecting the submission of Russia, the empire was extend- 
ing lis mighty arms to envelop the aggressor, and mtercept his 
return to TVestem Europe 

675 The French Emperor, however, had not been unmindful 
of this line of communication Tictor lay at Smolensko with 
30,000 men, and 52,000 under Augereau held the Ime through 
Prussia and the grand-duchy of "Warsaw , while Wittgenstem 
was Hatched by St Cyr, with the Bavarians and the corps of 
Oudinot. Meanwhile F'apoleon had again fixed his residence 
(Sept 20) in the Kremlin, which had escaped the fames, and 
awaited,day after day, and week after week, the submission of the 
cabinet of St Petersburg to the proposals which he had addressed 
to them The discipline and efficiency of his troops was all this 
time declining amidst the hcense which followed the pillage of 
Moscow , the want of the necessaries of hfe had rendered the 
most precious articles of no real value , and miserable horse-fiesh 
was eaten out of golden dish@ by men arraj ed in the richest 
furs and silks of the East The Russian camp at Taroutino, on 
the contrary, abundantly supplied with provisions, daily wit- 
nessed the arriTal of crowds of ardent recruits the Cossacks of 
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tlie Don took anns in a kod}', and did eminent service in the 
partisan "warfare against the foraging parties, "whicli the wants of 
the French compelled them to detach in all directions Daring 
the first three weeks of October, more than 4000 men were made 
prisoners in this way , and Muiat announced the alarming fact, 
that one-half the remaining cavalry had perished in these in- 
glorious encounters A general feeling of disquietude pervaded 
the army , hut Napoleon, though well aware of the critical state 
of affairs, shrunk from commencing a retreat, which he saw 
would at once dispel the illusion of his invincihility “ My first 
retrograde step,” said he, “will appear a fiight Europe will 
re-echo with the news In politics, you must never retrace your 
steps, or show yourself conscious of an error I know well that 
Moscow, as a military position, is worth nothing, hut as a poli- 
tical point its preservation is of inestimable value ” 

676 Kutusoff in the mean time had received Lauiiston, an 
aide-de-camp of Napoleon, at his headquarters , hut though his 
real object was only to gain time, even this show of negotiation 
was highly displeasing to Alexander, who instantly (Oct 9) com- 
manded the conference to ho broken off On the 13th, the cap- 
ture of Madrid by the British was celebrated in the Bussian 
lines by discharges of artillery, and on the 18th, Kutusoff 
recommenced hostilities by an unexpected attack on the French 
advanced-guard of 30,000 men, imder Murat and Poniatowski, 
which lay negligently at "Winkowo Taken by surprise, and 
assailed by superior numbers, the French were speedily throum 
into disorder, and fell back with the loss of 1500 prisoners, 38 
guns, and all their baggage and camp equipage, the condition of 
u hicli amply proved the straits to which they were reduced , 
in tho kitchen of Murat u ere found roasted cats and boiled 
horsc-fiesh < 

677 Oil the receipt of this disastrous intelligence, Napoleon in- 
stantly determined on evacuating Moscow, for which preparation 
had already been made by sending off towaids Mojaisk the 
■v\ ounded, the trophies of the Kremlin, &c At daybreak on the 
19th he left tho Kremlin , and the city -n as finally abandoned on 
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the 22d hr the rcnrgunrd iinder Alorticr, after nn attempt, (only 
partially successful,) hy Napoleon’s express order, to hlov, np 
that vcncrahle edifice The force which left Jfoscow consisted 
of 103 000 men, with 600 guns, and 2000 Tchicles laden ivith the 
costly spoils which they vainly hoped to preserve But the 
cavalry was fearfully diminished , numerous corps of dismounte-d 
horsemen had hecn formed, and the surviving lioiscs were 
scarcelv in condition to hear the riders or to drae the long 
trains of artillery Confusion soon appeared in the line of 
march , quantities of nch booty were abandoned at every step , 
and the whole rather resembled the migration of the roving and 
predatory nations of antiquity, than the march of an army of 
disciplined troops 

678 Napoleon at first advanced on the old road to Kaluga, as if 
toatiack thcBussian position at Taroutino ; hut turning suddenlj 
to the nght, he gainc-d hy cross-paths, the new rente, which led 
to Kaluga through 3Ialo-Yar<6lavctz. Kutsoff, however, dis- 
covering this detour, made a cross-march in his turn ; and his 
van, under Doctoroff, sustained, during the S4th, a sanguinary 
conflict with Eugene, who at last obtained possession, at the 
expense of 5000 of his best troops, of the smotang ruins of l^Ialo- 
Yaioslavetz , while Kntusoff, coming up with his whole army 
occupied a nearly impregnable position on the heights behind 
the town, with 100,000 men, and 700 pieces of cannon On re- 
connoitnng the ground the next day, (in doing which he was 
nearly captured by an irruption of the Cossacks ) Napoleon was 
forced to concur in the opinion of his oficers. who had previously 
pronounced it unassailable , and no alternative remamc-d but to 
abandon the march on Kaluga, and fall back on the wasted line 
of the Smolensko road. Mura^ with his usual fiery valour, was 
still anxious to attempt forcing a passage , but he w as overruled 
BU'Vonst and Bessicres, in whose opinion the Emperor reluc- 
tantly acquiesced , and on S6tb October, the victor in a bnndred 
battles retired m the open field before his enemies 

679 By a singular coincidence at the moment when the fatal 
retreat commenced KutusoSj as if struck with sadden aw^ 
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ibandoued liis position, and fell back towards Kaluga Thus 
the two armies were mutually retreating from each other , but 
Kutusoff was soon apprised of the movements of the enemy, and 
instantly detaching Platoff to press the rear with his Cossacks, 
directed Milaradovitcli, with 25,000 light troops, to move by a 
road parallel to and near the wasted route adapted by the French 
army, while he himself led the mam body towards Wiazma 
Soon after repassing (Oct 29) the fatal held ofBorodino, still heaped 
with 30,000 skeletons and other vestiges of the battle, the French 
received a mournful addition to their numbers in a multitude 
of wounded left there on the advance, and on the 2d of Kovember 
they reached Wiazma Had Kutusoff got there before them, 
while Milar idovitcli attacked their rear, he would probablv have 
destroyed great part of their army, as it was, a severe action 
ensued, (Nov 3,) in which the rearguard, under Davoiist and tlio 
Viceroy, was di iveii in confusion through the town, with the loss 
of 6000 men, while that of the Russians fell short of 2000 , and 
those shattered corps were in consequence withdrawn from the 
real, the protection of which was intrusted to Marshal Ney 
680 Hitherto the w eather, though cold and frosty at night, had 
been blight and clear during the day , but on the 6th the Rus- 
sian winter fairly set in, with even more than its wonted severity 
The air was darkened by thick and continued showeis of snow, 
iccompanied by piercing cold and a violent wind hundreds of 
the soldiers fell and perished in the snow-drifts, oi in the hollows 
concealed by the treacherous surface , others sank on tho road 
evhaustcd by fatigue and cold , and the sites of tho bivouac-fires 
it night Avere marked, on tho morrow, by circles of dead bodies, 
frozen round tho extinguished piles Tho fingers of the men 
frequently dropped off while holding their muskets , and multi- 
tudes, leaving their ranks in scaich of subsistence, which the line 
of march did not afford, were slaughtered or made prisoners by 
the peasant*! and the Cossacks In a week from the commence- 
ment of the fiost, 30,000 horses had perished, so that cannon 
and baggage were abandoned at eiery step the carcasses w ero 
detoured by the famished soldicrj*, and m many cases e\cn the 
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repugnance to human flesh ^ras orercome by the pangs of hun- 
ger ' On the great body of the troops these continued horrors 
produced the usual results of recklessness, insubordination, and 
despair , the Guard alone, in the midst of the general disorgani- 
sation, presen ed, anth unshaken fortitude, its ranks and its 
discipline 

681 Tlirough all these sufienngs the army arrived at Dorogo- 
bouge, where the Viceroy was detached touards the north to 
support St Cyr, who u as hard pressed by ittgenstcin But his 
march u as a succession of disasters Before reaching the W op, ho 
had left behind 3000 men and 64 eannon , and ns no bridge could 
be constructed, the remainder of the guns and baggage uere 
necessarily abandoned, while the troops forded the half-frozen, 
stream up to their waists The bivouac of the followmg night 
completed the rum of the corps — ^multitudes perished from the 
freezing of their wet garments, and the Viceroy, after routing, 
by a desperate efibrt, at Douko% china the Cossacks who attempted 
to bar his way, made his way back to Smolensko (Nov 13) witb 
the remains of his troops The other corps had already (Nov 9 
to 13) arm ed there, losing great numbers of pnsoners to the 
Bussians, who continued their movement on a parallel line , and 
the magazines in the city afforded temporary relief to their per- 
ishing battalions But it soon became evident that a further 
retreat w ould be necessary Independent of the inadequacy of 
the stores at Smolensko to support the army for any length of 
time, the nund of the Emperor was seriously disquieted, not less 
by the intelligence which here reached him of Malet’s con- 
spiracy at Pans, than by the news received from both flanks 
"Wittgenstein, now reinforced by the army from Einland, had 
attacked the intrenched camp of St Cyr at Polotsk, (Oct 18,) and 
driven the French over the Dwina with the loss of 6000 men 
"Witepsk, with its magazines, was in consequence captured, (Nov 
7 ,) and an attack on Wittgenstein at Smoliantzy, (Nov 14,) by 
Victor and Oudinot, led to no decisive result The progress of 
Tchichagoff \v as still more threatening Having marched from 
Bnebarest, (July 31,) he effected his junction with Tormasoff, 
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tehind the gtyr, (Sept 14 ,) and, leaving Sachen vrith. 27,000 
men to ohserve Schwartzenberg, moved rapidly on Minsk This 
town, containing the immense magazines collected during the 
summer, was defended by GOOO Poles , but it fell into the hands 
of the Bussians on the 16th of Ifovember, and Tchichngoff, still 
advancing, stormed, on tlie 21st, the fortified bridge of Bonssow 
on the Bercsina, the only remaining line of communication for 
the Grand Army 

682 Meanwhile, on the 14th, the relics of the Grand Army had 
set out from Smolensko for the l^iemcn The w hole foice still 
amounted to nearly 70,000 men, but not more than 40,000 of 
these were effective , of 40,000 cavalry which had crossed the 
Niemen, only 800 remained, and 350 guns had been lost or 
abandoned between Moscow and Smolensko The Russians, 
however, had suffered from the cold even moie than the Fiench 
— 50,000 men only, except the Cossacks, remaining fit for dut} , 
and with these Kutusofp was posted at Rrasnoi, to oppose the 
passage* of the enemy The Guard, which marched with the 
Emperor in the fiist column, was suffered to pass (15th) almost 
unmolested— the name of Eapoleon had not lost its magical in- 
fiucnce on the mind of tho Russian general , hut Eugene, who 
followed, found his way barred by Milaradovitch, and after 
losing 4000 men m a gallant attempt to force tho Russian bat- 
teries, only succeeded m rejoimng the Emperor by making a 
circuit, after nightfall, uitli the Italian Guard and the best of 
the other troops. All tho Russian forces wore now (I7th) united 
to overwhelm the third column under Eavoust , hut Napoleon, 
determined not to leave his hravo houtenant to perish, instantly 
halted and accepted the combat, exclaiming "I have played em- 
peror long enough , I must now ho a general again ” Tho battle 
w as SOI crely contested , and had Tonnasoff, as originally intended, 
come up on the road hetween Kiasnoi and Liady, the fragments 
of the French army would haie been surrounded, and probably 
compelled to surrender But tho awe with which KutusofF re- 
^ garded tho presence of Eapoleon saved them , and the Emperor, 
after holding his ground all day, was suffered to retire to Liad) . 
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The corps ofDa\oust ■wns, llo^^ever, almost totaljjy destroyed , 
and GOOD prisoners, -nitli 45 guns, fell into the hands of the 
Russians 

683 The rearguard under Noy, meanwhile, which had remained 
till the l7th at Smolensko, on arriving on the banks of the Los- 
nnna, (18th,) found the heights on their fiont and flank covered 
w ith troops and artillery, and were summoned to surrender " A 
marshal of Franco noior surrenders,” was the dauntless rcplj of 
Ney, who instantly advanced with the utmost heroism against 
the batteries, but, after losing half Ins men, ho was driven 
completely off the field, and only saved 3000 men out of 12,000 
by crossing the Dnieper during the night on a thin covering of 
ice This shattered remnant, destitute of horses or artillery, w as 
still incessantly pursued by the Cossacks for twenty leagues 
through the forests but the indomitable valour of Ney made 
lus way through all obstacles , and ho at last, with 1500 men, 
rejoined the Emperor, who, hailing him with the utmost joy as 
“ the bravest of the brave,” oxcUimed, “ I have 300,000,000 francs 
at the Tuilenes I would gladly have given them all to save 
Marshal Ney 

684 The miserable skeleton of the Grand Army was now 
assembled at Orcha, but scarcely 12,000 remained fit for duty 
Since they left Smolensko, not less than 26,000 had been made 
piisoners, 10,000 killed or drowned, and 228 guns taken or aban- 
doned, with a loss to the Russians of only 2000 men ' The 
magazines and parks of artillery at Orcha, however, in some 
measure remedied their disorders , and the junction of Victor and 
Dombrowski brought an accession of 50,000 men, with guns and 
equipments complete TclnchagolF,in the mean time, was repulsed 
on the Beresma by Oudmot, (Nov 23 ,) but as ho destroyed the 
bridge of Boiissow before he letreatcd, a passage was now to be 
Bought at another point By a feint towards the Lower Beresim, as 
It meditating ajunetion withSchw artzenberg,Napoleon succeeded 
in distracting the attention of the enemy, and in thi owing two 

ridges over the river at Studzianka, near Borissow, on the night 
of the 25th , and the passage of the army continued during the 
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■wliole of tlio 26th and 27th , but it was not yet nearlr com- 
pleted when the Russians again began to gather round them 
from all quarters General Partonneaux, with Yictor’s rear- 
guard of 7000 men, was cut off on the night of the 27th by "Witt- 
genstein, at Staroi-BonssoAv, and forced to capitulate , and on 
the morning of the 28th a general attack commenced The 
French van under Oudinot, which had passed the river, gallantly 
repelled all the attacks of Tchaphtz and Tchichagoff, who had 
been joined byKutusoff’s advanced-guard under Termoloff, and 
the Guard, with the corps of Davoust, defiled in safety over the 
wooden causeways crossing the marshes, by firing which the 
Russians might have effectually cut off their reticat But Victor, 
who had only 8000 men to protect the passage of the remaining 
guns and baggage, was obliged to give way before Wittgenstein, 
whoso artillery was then brought so far forward as to bear upon 
the budges and the multitude of stragglers and camp-followers 
crowded near them The w hole mass instantly rushed in di ead- 
ful confusion towards tho bridges, crushing each other in the 
desperation of their terror , the artillery bridge bioke, and all 
upon it perished in tho half-frozen stream , and the dreadful 
scene continued till night, when Victor, who had hitherto nobly 
kept his ground, withdrew his troops across the bridge, and set 
it on fire All who remained on tho other side u cro abandoned 
to their fate, and when tho ice melted m spring, 12,000 corpses, 
.vt the lowest statement, weie found m the bed of tho river 
Twelve thousand more were slain, and 16,000 made prisoners , 
,ind tho relics of the army, a confused mass of 50 000 men, with- 
out order or diseiplim^ marched in detached groups along the 
road to Wilna 

685 Tho return of tho frost with increased sev'erity on the 30th 
completed tho disarray , and it was with difficulty that jN'ey 
kept together 3000 men, to protect the rear from the constant 
attacks of Platoff and Tchaphtz A guard of officers, called the 
Sacred Squadron, had been formed for the person of the Emperor , 
but then horses soon perished, and Jfapoleon marched with the 
rest on foot through the snow On the 5th December he arrived 
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at Smorgom, and there, collecting his marshals aronnd him, he 
dictated the famous T\renty-ninth Bulletin, -nrhich fully devel- 
oped the horrors of the retreat , and intrusting the command to 
Murat, set out in a sledge, "with Caulaincourt and Lohau, for 
Pans On the 10th he arrived at 'Warsaw, and after an inter- 
view with the Abh4 de Pradt, his ambassador to the Diet, in 
which he endeavoured to make light of his losses and hardships, 
resumed his journey With his departure the disorganisation 
of the army was completed The cold, as they approached 
Wilna, was from 26“ to 30“ below zero , everything was for- 
gotten but the instinct of self-preservation ; and though they 
were joined by numerous detachments on the road, these rein- 
forcements disappeared in a few days before the severity of the 
frost and the incessant attacks of the Bnssians Scarce 40,000, 
out of double that number, reached Wilna , but hardly had they 
time to refresh themselves from its magazines, than the Bussians 
poured into the town , 14,000, mcapable of marching further, 
were here taken, with all the remammg baggage and equipages 
On the 13th December they at last passed the jK’iemen at Kowno, 
about 20,000 in number, two-thirds of whom had never seen 
the Kremlin — ^the sole remains of 500,000 combatants who had 
entered Russia since June The heroic Key, with 300 of the 
Guard, who alone preserved the semblance of order, covered the 
rear while the troops defiled over the bridge, and was himself 
the last of the Grand Army who left the Russian territorj’’ 

686 The corps of Macdonald still remained near Riga, and 
those of Schwartzenberg and Reymer in the south. But the 
latter, on leammg the fate of the Grand Army, gradually fell 
back, and finally evacuated Russia on the 7th January 1813 , 
while Macdonald, finding that Wittgenstein was moving on 
Gumbinnen to cut him off from the Vistula, commenced his 
retreat on the 18th December, and reached Konigsberg on the 
3d January, without any senous loss in action , though the 
Prussian general York, finding himself separated from the French 
marshal by a Rnssian corps under General Diebitch, signed a 
convention, (Dec 30,) by which Ins troops, to the number of 
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18,000, became neutral— tbe first symptom of defection from ihe 
forced alliance -with France Thus was tbe Russian soil finally- 
cleared of mvaders , but tbe pursuit was kept up through Poland , 
Komgsberg, with 10,000 wounded, was taken, and it was only 
withm the walls of Danbie that the wretched remnant at last 
found rest Hero 35,000 men, of seventeen nations, were con- 
gregated, and the weaned Russians, only 30,000 of whom re- 
mained fit for duty, halted at Kalisch at the end of January 
On the 22d December, the Emperor Alexander arrived afWilna, 
where his first care was to relieve the multitudes of French sick 
and wounded who filled to overfiowmg all the prisons and hos- 
pitals , and hence, on the last day of the year, he addressed to 
his army a noble proclamation, in which, without underrating 
their glorious exploits, he ascribed tbeir success mamly to the 
protection of Heaven, wlncb he had invoked at tbe outset of the 
contest 

687 On tho most moderate calculations, the losses of the French 
dunng the campaign were as follows — ^Balled in battle, 125,000 , 
48 generals, 3000 officers, and 190,000 soldiers prisoners , died of 
cold, famine, and fatigue, 132,000 , 75 eagles and standards, and 
929 cannon abandoned or taken Tho numbers who escaped 
were about 80,000, including 25,000 Anstmn and 18,000 Prus- 
sian auxiliaries So complete an overthrow never befell so -vast 
an armament, nor can it justly be attnbuted, as the French 
have often attempted to do, wholly or even chiefly to the seve- 
nty of the climate The real causes of tho disaster appear to 
have been, — ^Ist, Rapoleon’s imprudence in risking his army so 
far from its magazines and depots 2d, His advance to Moscow 
after his cavalry had been ruined at Borodmo 3d, The immense 
superiority of the Russians m light horse, arising from the ap- 
proximation of the seat of war to the Cossack and nomade 
tnbes on the eastern firontier, 'which prevented the French from 
foraging, and threatened their vast army w ith dcstmction from 
Its own numbers But it would have been in v am that all these 
adiantages lay within the reach of Russia, had not the constancy 
and firmness of her people enabled her to graqi them Justice 
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lins not liitlio to liccn done to the heroism of nil classes — of the 
generals ^\ho, nith their nrmv jet reeking from Borodino, 
formed the project of ein eloping the iin.ulcr in the capital -which 
ho hid conquered, of the citi/cns-uho fired their p.ilaccs and 
houses lest thej should shelter the in\ndor, of tho so\orcign, 
A\lio, nndisniajod bj the fires of Sfoscow, annoniiced to his 
pcojde, .it the moment of their gro itcst igoin , his determination 
nc^er to submit, iiid foretold the •ipproaching 'delncwiKO of 
their countrj and tho norld 


V P» epai ations of Napoleon fo) the Ninal Sit uqgh 

G88 Outstripping o\cn his couriers in speed, Kiipoloon tra- 
sorsed Poland and Germanj m fourteen dijs, .ind aniitd .it 
tho Tuilories it 11 p Ji on the 18th December, before tho im- 
perial go^onlmont was au.are faiat ho hid quitted the armj 
Tho Empress had just retired to rest, -when tho lad\-iu--u nting 
■was surprised by tho cntnaiite of two men m tra\clling-clo.iks 
into the .antechamber , .and JIana-Louisa, m ho had sprung out 
of bed on hcaiing her crj of astonishment, found herself in the 
arms of her husband The now s spread like ildiirc , iiid the 
publKsition of tho Twentj -ninth Bulletin, (-which, though it left 
tho army before the Emperor, did not .irn\ c till tho daj after,) 
spicad umi orsal consternation It w as at first thought that tho 
old system of concealing tho gre.atcr part of the losses had been 
pursued on this, as on prciious occasions, and that the Emperor 
■was in truth the solo surviior of his followers, butE’apolcon 
freely entered into tho details of tho disasters, and his undis- 
guised fnaiikncss and intrepid countenance had a surprising ofibet 
in rcstoiing public confidence But tho event which fi\od tho 
attention of the Emperor, and tho intelligence of -wrliich had 
reached him shortly before he left the army m llussui, w as the 
conspir icy of Malct 

689 General Malct, a man -whose restless and enterprising char- 
actei had occasioned his being detained for four j cars in custody .it 
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Pans, had prepared a forged decree of the senate, announcing 
the death of Kapoleon an battle the abolition of the impen il 
rule, the formation of a provisional government, and his onm 
appointment as governor of Pans Provided n ith tins document, 
he easily scaped (Oct 22) from the loose suraeillance under 
uhich he ivas detained , and presented himself, dressed in full 
uniform, at the barracks of a regiment of the urban guard of 
Pans Its colonel, thunderstruck by the news of the fall of the 
Emperor, and won by his own promotion in the forged decice 
to the rank of general, fell into the snare , the soldiers obeyed , 
and llalet, leading them to the prison of la Force, liberated 
Generals Lahorie and Guidal, two sturdy republicans confined 
there, and associated them with himself in the command The 
Hotel de Tille, the barriers of the citv, and the bank, were 
seized , Savary and Pasq^mer, the minister and prefect of police, 
w ere arrested in their beds , and General Hnlhn, the governor of 
Pans, attemptmg resistance, was seierely wounded bj Malct 
with a pistol-shot Succe^ appeared about to crown the auda- 
cious enteipnse, when an accident disconcerted the whole 
Pasques, the inspector-general of police, coming to the adjutant- 
general’s house to make some casual inquiries, found Malet 
there , and his exclamation of « This is my prisoner « How did 
he escape V led to an instant discoierj' of the deceit which had 
been practised Malet was instantly seized and disarmed , the 
soldiers, as soon as they w ere assured that the Emperor was not 
dead, returned with perfect docility to their duty,- and by nine 
o’clock all Avas oier Malet, with Lahone, Guidal, and eleven 
others, was sentenced to death , and all avere shot the next day 
on the plain of Grenclle— an unnecessarv piece of cruelty to 
such a number, and one which Kapoleon would certainly not 
haa c permitted 

690 This extraordinary couspiracr, from the quickness with 
which It avTs frustrated, excited ridicule rather than fear in the 
salons of Paris , the ladies were especially diverted by the mis- 
hap of their old tormentor the minister of police, but those 
better acquainted avith the real hazard, clearly saar how narrow 

2 £ 
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in escape tlio government Imd had In i few moments, the post- 
office, the telcgnph, the nntionil gnard, and ill tho michinery 
of go\ornmont, wonld lin\c been at the command of Milet , he 
■would h ivo Icirncd from tlio despatches which came in, the true 
state of ifl.itrs in Russia, “and nothing,” <saAS SaMrj, “could 
ha^o prevented him from making tho Emperor prisoner if ho 
had returned alone, or from marching to meet him if he had 
come at tho head of Ins troops ” In the far-seeing mind of Napo- 
leon, howo\cr, one predominant idea was present, — ^that in this 
crisis tho succession of his son had not er been mentioned, and 
that tho imperial crown, in truth, rested on himself alone It 
was this reflection •nliicli brought him from tho army to Pans, 
and it found vent in impassioned and mournful langiiage in his 
address to the council of state on the subject But notwith- 
standing the melancholy conviction thus acquired of tho insocu- 
nty of his dynasty, he neglected nothing ■which miglit, for tho 
present at least, guard against tho danger By a decree of tho 
senate (Feb B, 1813) he defined, in tho most minute manner, 
the powers and appointment of tho regency in tho event of his 
demise — forgetting that the real and only security for here- 
ditary' succession is to bo found in the reverence ■with ■which 
it IS regarded by the people, and that this can neither bo 
acquired m a single lifetime, nor bo grafted on revolutionary 
changes 

691 In tho mean time, immense Iciies were set on foot to 
repair the losses of the preceding campaign — a great conscription 
of 350,000 men w as unanimously voted (Jan 9) by tho senate 
Tho enthusiasm and w'arliko spirit of tho nation eaceeded 
even this immense demand , and Pans, Turin, Lyons, and 
other cities, raised and equipped regiments of volunteers at 
their own expense But notwithstanding tins devotion, so 
completely had tho youth which attained the military ago in 
1813 been exhausted by previous demands, that this levy was 
raised partly by drafts from tho national guard and from tho 
classes liable to conscnption in the four preceding years, and 
partly by an anticipation of those who would reach tho legal 
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ago m 1814— that is, w'ho •were then only from eighteen to nine- 
teen years of age 

692 The disasters of the Mosco-w campaign made the Emperor 
feel the necessity of settling his differences Mith the captive 
Pope, ■who had been transferred from Savona to Fontainehlean, 
and severed from the society of all among his attendants V7ho 
were supposed to he hostile to French interests The design of 
Kapoleon was to fix the seat of the papacy at Pans, to extin- 
guish its tempoial soieroignty, and to make it entirely depen- 
dent on the empire for revenue , hut, this once effected, he would 
have done everything to extend the Roman propagandism, and 
increase the power of the clergy, sensible that in so doing ho 
■would acquire an immense addition to his own influence Filled 
with these ideas, he exerted himself so successfully, immediately 
on his return from Russia, that the aged Pope, dazzled and over- 
mastered hv his powers of language, at length ga\o way , and a 
coaewdai ■was signed on 25th January, in which the principal 
points in dispute were settled to the satisfaction of the Emperor 
The Pop(^ however, on being rejoined by his counsellors, from 
whom ho had been separated, avas speedily made to perceive 
that he had been overreached , and on the 24th of March he 
puhhshcd a letter, in which he charged Napoleon with having 
deceived him, and formally retracted his consent to the con- 
cordat But Napoleon, not wishing to push matters to extremi- 
ties, continued to act as if everything was irrevocably concluded, 
wholly disregarding this retractation of the Pope 
693 But a weightier contest than that with a captive pontiff 
was approaching, and Napoleon, at the meeting of the legislative 
body, (Feb 14,) met the question with a resolution and candour 
worthy of the highest admiration "Without attempting to dis- 
guise the magnitude of the losses in the Moscow campaign, he 
presented such a picture of the statistical and financial situation 
of the empire as appeared to justify the confident tone which 
ho assumed with regard to the future During the twelve 
} ears of Ins reign, the enormous sum of ;£40,000,000 had been 
expended on public improvements, roads, bridges, fortifications. 
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public buildings, <kc, of "wbicb not less than ^28,000,000 had 
been laid out m Old France For sei oral years past, from 1 j 
to 20 ships of the line had been annually launched, in pursuance 
of the grand-design of ultimately combating Britain on her 
oivn element , and the naA’al force of the empire had been thus 
raised to 104 ships of the line and 50 frigates, m.aniied (as the 
commercial navy of France was u holly ruined) by means of 
the mantime conscnption, which supplied 20,000 reciuits annu- 
ally for the sea service The estimated revenue of the whole 
French empire for 1812 was ^£41,500,000, but at least half the 
expense of the military establishment (as has been often pre- 
viously remarked) fell on the countries in the Peninsula, 
Germany, and Italy, where the troops were quartered, and did 
not appear in this statement The military strength of the 
empire (drawn from a population of 42 millions, of whom 
28,700000 bdonged to Old France) amounted to 800,000 
infantry, 100,000 cavalry, and 100,000 artillerymen and engin- 
eers — m all, a million of men inairms a force, considering its 
quality, unparalleled in any former age or country, but which 
was altogether disproportioned to the resources, vast as they 
were, of the state — ^being at tho rate of one in forty of the popu- 
lation, whereas experience has shown that one in a hundred is 
the utmost limit to which the warlike eiforts of any countrj 
can be safely earned The productiveness of the conscnption, 
moreover, was impaired at this period by an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance The levies for the year should have fallen on those 
bom in 1793, but the conscription of 1,200,000 men in that year, 
and the immense consumption of human life in its bloody cam- 
paign, had so diminished dunng that year the productiveness of 
the human species in France, that a dreadful chasm was found in 
the class now called upon foi military service, and the con- 
scription was necessarily brought down to boys of seventeen or 
eighteen, who in a few weeks either sank and died on the field, 
or encumbered the hospitals To give consistency, however, as 
far as possible, to these young troops, tho remaining regiments of 
the Guard were withdrawn from Spam, and the skeletons of 
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150 “battalions formed of veterans, to be filled np by the new 
levies A corps of 10,000 horse was also raised from the better 
classes, under the name of Guards of Honour, who w^ere mounted 
md equipped at their own expense , 80,000 of the first ban of 
the national guard, who had already been put on permanent 
duty in the Rhenish fortresses, were drafted into the line, and 
replaced in the defence of the frontier by those of the second 
ban To meet the expenses of these armaments, for which the 
exhausted treasury was wholly inadequate, the heritable pro- 
perty of the municipalities, communes, &c, was directed to be 
sold, the sums received being carried to the public service, and 
the owners inscribed as creditors for the amount m the public 
funds , but this extreme measure, from the whirlwind of dis- 
aster which involved the French at the end of the 3 ear, w as only 
partially carried into effect 

VI Resurrection of Gei many — Buttles of Lvtzen and Bautzen 

694 The awful catastrophe which commenced with the fiames 
of Moscow, and closed in the waves of the Rcrcsina, spread a 
iiniveisal thrill through Europe But above all in Prussia and 
Northern Germany, groaning under six years of intolerable 
servitude, and crushed to the earth by acts of ruthless oppres- 
sion and unsparing cruelty, e\ cry noble heart and ever3’’ intrepid 
arm had long been enrolled in the secret bonds of the Tugend- 
bund, and a leader and a standard were alone wanted for a 
general and irresistible outbreak In the midst of the general 
agitation, however, Fredorick-William and his able minister 
Hardenberg continued so perfectly tranquil that neither Ange- 
rcau nor the French ambassador, St Marsan, could complain of 
their conduct, but the stream of events was too violent to bo 
withstood, and Prussia, in spite of the caution of its court, was 
impelled into the current by one of those circumstances avhich 
defeat all the calculations of human wisdom 

G95 “We have already noticed the com ention entered into bv 
General York, during the retreat of Macdonald from Riga, for 
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the ncutiahty of the Prussian coips under his command — a step 
•tt Inch amounted almost to defection fi om the Fi ench, and -which 
caused extreme embarrassment to the king Frederick-William 
remained, ho-wevei, faithful to his lionoui and the French alli- 
ance, and not only superseded Yoik in his command, hut made 
proposals for dra-wing still closei ties -with IS'apoleon by the 
marriage of his son -with an imperial princess 3!fapoleon,ho-wever, 
seems to have acted on the conmction that the King’s protesta- 
tions -were entirely h 3 'poeritic'il, and that York’s conduct was in 
fact m obedience to his secret instructions , while tint general, 
evading the oider to resign his command, still lay inactive with 
his troops within the Russian lines 
696 The rapid advance of the Russians, who were everywhere 
received in Prussia as deliverers, had by this time convinced the 
French generals of the hopelessness of maintaining themselves, 
with their exhausted and demoralised troops, on the line of the 
V istula The advanced-guard of 'Wittgenstein forced the passage 
of the river (Jan 16) at Marienwerdei, and the French, hastily 
throwing garrisons into Thorn, Modhn, and Zamosc, fell back 
in all directions , while Murat^ thinking that the time was come 
when every one should look to himself, suddenly threw up the 
command, (Jaii 17,) and set off for Kaplcs Eugene, who suc- 
ceeded to this difficult post, did liis utmost to ariest the evil, and 
fixed Ins headquarters at Posen but he speedily found himself 
obliged to fall back on the Odei, which he reached on Febiuary 
18th , and though there joined by Greniei, with 15,000 fresh 
troops from Italy, he was ultimately compelled to evacuate 
Berlin, (March 2,) and retire across the Elbe, where he estab- 
blished himself near Wittenbeig, and, collecting to his standard 
all the Saxons and Bavaiians within reach, at length made a 
stand Wittgenstein, meanwhile, who had been nominated 
commandei-in chief of the Russian foices on the death (Maich 6) 
of the gallant Kutusoff, pressed on the tiaces of the retreating 
eneiny , and on the 11th of March his headquarteis weie estab- 
is e 111 ethn, amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the inhabi- 
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697 The liberation of the capital had been preceded by that of 
the King, who on the night of the 23d January had suddenly 
quitted Potsdam, where he was liable to bo seized at any time by 
the French generals, and arrived on the 25th at Breslau, whence 
he issued (Feb 3) an appeal to his people, calling to arms all of 
whatever lank or degree, from the age of seventeen to twenty- 
four, in defence of their country-— a call which was at once 
responded to with almost incredible ardour and unanimity 
The volunteers flocked in in such numbers that the public 
functionaries, far from being able to supply them with arms, 
could scarcely enrol their names fast enough , while the system 
already mentioned, of limiting the period of service, had enabled 
the Prussian cabinet since the tieaty of Tilsit, though nominally 
maintaining only 42,000 troops, to keep in resei ve a vast number 
of men disciplined as soldiers, and ready to swell the ranks when 
called upon But though these noble efforts were made by the 
Prussian people in the full belief that their government was 
on the point of throwung off the French yoke, the king was in 
fact still undecided to what side to incline , and there can be 
little doubt that if Kapoleon, even at the last moment, had 
consented to afford him some pecuniary aid, and to iclax the 
system of oppression under which Prussia had so long groaned, 
the cabinet of Berlin might have been seemed to the French 
alliance But Napoleon, still mistrusting the King’s sinceiity, 
continued inexorable, and at length the Prussian ministers 
succeeded in obtaining their master’s consent to the treaty of 
Eahscli, (March 1,) by which analhance, offensive and defensive, 
was concluded with Bussn, and which thus became the found i- 
tion-stoiie of the league which accomplished the overthrow of 
N ipolcon j 

698 In the middle of March the Emperor Alesandci joined 
Frederick-Williamat Breslau, and proclamations were forthwith 
issued, declaring tho dissolution of the Confederation of the 
llliine, and inviting the German princes to join the great enter- 
prise for the deliverance of their coantrj' The King of Savon v, 
hoM 01 er, whoso dominions lay contiguous to the scene of aaiou. 
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resisted all solicitations to abandon liis tried benefactor and 
po^^crful alh , and the Russians accordingly continued tlicir 
idcanco on Dresden, Aihicli the King •\\as obliged to quit. 
Important negotiations were at the same time set on foot Mitli 
Austria, •« Inch, niidwaj between Russia ind France, might be 
considered to hold the balance at this crisi® Srcttcniich, how- 
c\cr, was alarmed lest the Russian influence should bo unduly 
extended during the first transports of German delnerance, and 
iccordingly made 'op irate oicrtnres in the first place to Britain, 
w itli a a low to a general pacification , w hilc Slal olbcrg appeared 
it Vienna as the aceiit of Russia , and 70,000 men aacre trans- 
ferred from the militia to the regular anny, in order to giac 
a\ eight to the proposed mediation of Austria After the new s 
of the treaty of Kalisch, the language held bj the Aiilic Council 
became more resolute and independent, and at length a note 
presented bj Scliavartrenbcrg (April 21) at I’ariB, o«tcnsiblr on 
the subject of a cona cntion between the Russian and Austrian 
troops in Galicia, contained the ominous avow al that the Emperor 
of Austria was prepared to “ wist an imposing force into the 
balance of the poaacr aahich he may regard, aaithont respect 
to the immense complications of the moment, as Ins natural 
ally'” 

699 'While Austria was thus, by assuming the specious guise 
of a mediator, graduallj extricating herself from the restraints 
of the French connexion, Sweden had openly acceded, bj a treaty 
concluded at Ocrebro, (March 3,) to the Grand Alliance, on the 
understanding that Korw ay w as to be the row ard of her adhe- 
sion— all eflbrts haling failed to detach Denmark from the 
cause of Napoleon , and the Ciown-Prinoc engaged to join the 
Russians m North German} w itli 30,000 men The ardour of 
the Prussian people, meanwhile, continued unabated all classes 
poured their gold and silver ornaments into the treasury, receiv- 
ing in return iron ones of the same fashion, as memorials 
while the land wehr or mihtia, and landsturm or IctCe en-masse, 


* The ongm of tho Berltn iron onaznents. 
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■^CTC called oat by royal decrees of 14tb and 19tli March , and 
120,000 men, thus placed at the disposal of the governmenl^ 
•wore nsefully employed to relieve the regular troops in the 
blockade of the fortresses still held by the French on the Vistula 
and Oder, in •which not fewer than 75,000 troops ere shut up 
The garrison of Dant/ic alone consisted of 35,000, the avreck of 
100 regiments of many different nations, but in such a state of 
moral and physical debility, from sickness and exhaustion, as 
to be -wholly incapable of undertaking any military operations 
outside the \7alls 

700 The French corps -which lay along the Elbe, from Dresden 
to Hamburg, "were distributed thus — ^Davoust, -with the 11th 
corps, hold Dessau and Torgau , Victor, "with the 2d corps, lay 
between the Elbe and Saale , Grenier u as at Halle, -u hilo Reynier 
occupied Dresden , and the extreme left, under Vandammc, held 
Hamburg and Bremen The eflTectivo force of the Allies, ready 
for immediate action, might be reckoned at 120,000 men, includ- 
ing 60,000 Prussians 30,000 of these, however, were required to 
aid in the blockade of the fortresses on the Elbe , but the Prus- 
sian ranks were daily receiving reinforcements from the enthu- 
siastic population, and a great Russian reserve of 70,000 men 
w as forming under Sackcn in Poland The first blow was struck 
by the partisan corps of Tettenborn, u ho, rapidly moving on 
Hamburg, entered that city (Maich 18) with Ins Cossacks, 
amidst shouts of boundless acclamation from tho whole popula- 
tion — ^the French garrison under Morand having previously 
1 etired Encouraged by this nows, the inhabitants of Luneburg 
lose, and expelled the French authorities, but the town was 
recaptured the next day (April 2) by Morand, and twenty-seven 
of the Icadcis of the rei olt w ere already drawm out in the great 
square to bo shot, when the gates ivero suddenly forced by 
CherinchefF and Benkendorff, the prisoners delivered, and Morand 
himself killed in the assault This romantic incident kindled a 
general insurrection between tho Elbe andWeser, all the Hanso 
toivns took up arms and drove out tho French , and the King of 
Great Britain w as once more jovfully proclaimed in those portions 
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of IHno\(P vhich the rrieon Ind ev.wuntt^l The I llfo 
i4-o\\tU<l V ilU ‘•hij.^jhrui^injt stor.'., iriii*, ntul iminuiu- 

tion to nil oiofiimtu lunount, for the jutnolt, ^\hllo jtt^^ii- 
<{ci«, hftif iuj: «{» from Bcrlio, <.nt»nil Drc'-iJtn (M trch 2G) with 
dniiui hntiTt" ntid relouri? flune, aiul ' tlco»ii\J hj the chwra 
of lhouMAn«,'\ ho, thorn'll tluir ‘■o\i rcij.n r«.«nutf<l fmthful to 
Ifipuleoii, %\( r<. .1ino*>t unnminou'iU nii;;til on the mlt of their 
fithcrl lud A ronilnl at MoiKcro (April 1) in front of Miffdo- 
hurj! t/ rimiuiti'd to the «h' uKantigc of the 1- ri neh , hut I’ucenc, 
thouch the line of th<‘ Llho v i= hrolni throusfli nt both eniU— 
at Dn'^dcii aiwl If unhiT^r— *ilill hi hi fe>t in the cenln, nstin;: 
on the <-tron:f forlrc'? of Jla^dihurp, anil av aited the arrn il of 
the 3 inperor 

TOl lltfore «etting out for (he nnnv, ( \pril 1/5,) yapoleon ton- 
ferred on ^^a^ i-IiOiu-a the digiiita of rt-jrent during hiii ab*tncc, 
and made a K*1 efiort, iihicli was again ovaiihd hj Sihwairt/en- 
herg, to cng-igo Au''(ria hnirtih in Ins citisc On the lOlh ho 
reached Maatnto,aihert. ho ronniiad tight ihj'-, superintending 
the repair? of tho fortific ilions, and inspecting the new lj*«niscd 
troops M lio w ere cro'^mg the Khinc JJut the^c j oiiiig constript®, 
though strong in jjniiihers and couragt, were wofullj dcneicnt 
in the qualitic! rtquieite to form soldier., and it was too eudent 
tfi.it, though their ardour might render them Mclonoiic in 
Lonihit, their jouthful frames would soon sink under the cfletls 
of dripping bn ou ics, and the horrors of inihtari IiO'pit ils The 
ncwh-ruscd caialrj and arliUerj, from the ‘■c.ircitj of horses 
md tho want of skill in tho ndtis, were in ‘.till worse condition 
btill the arm}*, w Inch A’apolcon joined atJhfurth ou tho2.*ith, 
w 15 cvircmelj forintdahlo m i»oint of iiumher Its totil 
unount, induding the) g irrisons shut up on the Oder and Vistula, 
md tho troops act on their aiaa* to tho steno of action, aias not 
less 111 in 100,000 men , md of these 1 10,000 w ere under Iiis 
iiumcdialo command read} for ittion, besides 40,000 under 
Diigcnc ncir Sfagdeburg Ilaaing at length completed liis 
ijrangcmcnts, the I3inpcror left Brfiirtli on the SSth, and elirectcd 
the march of his columns to meet those of the Viccro} , w ho Lad 
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crossed tlicSaale for the same purpose, and the junction was 
effected the next day near Mersehurg 

702 The Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia had 
meanwhile continued to reside at Dresden, where the Cossacks 
and other nomade tribes m the Russian army excited in no 
small degree the astonishment of the citizens On the tidings of 
Napoleon’s approach, instant measures were taken to concentrate 
their forces , and though not more than 80,000 men could be 
collected on the Elbe — a force vastly inferior to the host of 
Napoleon— these troops were mostly veterans, far superior to 
the conscripts to whom they w ere opposed Their great supe- 
riority in cavalry, moreover — of winch they had 25,000, while 
that of the French was only 6000— precluded the possibility of 
total defeat, aud it was resolved, therefore, to risk a battle in 
front of Lcipsic The first encounter took place on the heights 
of Posema, (May 1,) in which Marshal Bessiferes, one of Napo- 
leon’s oldest and most esteemed companions in arms, was killed 
by a cannon-shot, and Napoleon’s huge array, encumbered with 
a vast tram of carnages, continued to advance on the great road 
from Lutren to Leipsic, wlulo Lauriston, with the advanced 
guard of Eugene’s army, moved from Merseburg in the same 
direction 

703 Though the Alhed sovereigns were not insensible to the 
danger of engaging Napoleon among the thickly-studded villages 
of Saxony, w hero their supcrionty m cavalry would be unavail- 
ing, thej were also well aware of the unfavourable effect which 
a retreat would produce at the watering courts of Vienna and 
Dresden, and these considerations determined them to engage 
At one accordmgly, (Maj 2,) the attack was commenced 
by an attempt to turn the French right at the anllages of Great 
and Little Gorsclicn, led by the Prussians under Zicthcn The 
division of Souliam, after an obstinate defence, w’as broken and 
dm on out on the plain, and Wittgenstein, flushed with his 
success, brought up his second line to support the attack, both 
on the right and centre of the enemy Ney had iii the mean 
time brought up fresh troops to aid Souham, and had reco\ered 
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jicnrly all flic lost ground , bnt tbo clinrgo of the Ru«s!ian resmes 
Mas irresistible, and the mIioIc rrciicli centre and right More 
once more repulsed to «omo disfmcc But Xnpolcon, hastening 
in person to the scene of d nigcr, re formed the brohen ranbs , 
md the jouthful salour of the conscripts, m ho fought for the 
first time under the eje of thoBniperor, held tlie tnuinphant 
Allies in check till the last resen cs, Mitli the Inipen il Gu irds, 
M ere brouglit up The ad\ .nice of tins terrible column, preceded 
b\ the rapid fire of CO pieces of cannon. Mas decisis o the Allies, 
in spite of their eftorts, m ere gradii ill) forced hack , Scliarnhorst 
and sc\ oral other generals a\ ere killed, iiid though they retained 
till nightfall great part of tho ground they hid moii, it aias 
oiidont that they More overmatched, and at das break they 
commenced their retreat, mIiicIi Kapolcon's Mant of caialn did 
not illoM him to molest The loss of tho Allies Mas 16,000, of 
the French 13,000 men , and Mhen Napoleon rode over tho field 
tho day after tho h.attlc, the slender figures and ) outlifiil features 
of tho French conscripts, and tho rough mein and peasant 
garments of tho Prussian landwch, among tho slam on both 
sides, presented a melancholy and singular spectacle, slioMiiig 
hoM invctciate the contest had iiom become, and lioavMarliad 
strained the military strength of both countries 
704 The Allied armies reticatcd in tMO columns on the road 
to Silesia, tho Ilnssi.u]s b) Chemnitr and Fro) burg, pursued hv 
Bertrand .and Oudinot , mIiiIc Eugene, M.irmont, and the Guard 
followed the Prussians on the mam load to Dresden, ind Ney 
moled on Torg.au and "Wittenberg to menace Berlin On the 
8tli of May, Napoleon entered Dresden, and took immediate 
measures for tho passage of the Elbe, the opposite bank of Mrliich 
Mas still held by the enemy Br the morning of tbo lltli the 
tMO arches of the bridge, winch had been cut by tho retiring 
llussians, m ere restored , the long arra) of tho Frciicli defiled 
over the river, and the King of Sa\on), returning to his 
capital on the folloMing day, was Melcomed Mith extraordinary 
pomp by his victorious ally Tho relations of Napoleon with 
Austria, boMover, were daily becoming less satisfactory, and 
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Bubna, -wlio bad arrived at Dresden from Vienna, ■while Stadion 
repaired to the Allied hcadquartcis at Bautzen, to offer the 
mediation of the Austrian cabinet, signified that the rcstoiatiou 
of the Illy nan provinces, and the dissolution of the Oonfedeia- 
tion of the Ehinc, -were tho conditions on ■which Austria m as 
prepared to become fai Durable to France Napoleon, howeicr, 
evaded these propositions, and an efi'ort to open a separate 
negotiation ■with Kussia having proved unsuccessful, he quitted 
Dresden on the 18th, and set out to join his advanced guard in 
Silesia 

705 During the ten days’ halt of Napoleon at Dresden, tho 
Allies had been busily engaged in strengthening their new posi- 
tion at Bautzen — ^tho same on which Frederick the Gieat, aftci 
his disaster at Hochkirch, had kept at bay the i ictorious army of 
Count Daun, and which consisted of a senes of heights behind 
the Spree, intersected by ravines, streamlets, and small lakes 
Their strength had been raised by the airnal of reinforcements, 
and the release of Barclay do Tolly’s corps by the surrender of 
Thom, (April 17,) to near 90,000 strong but Napoleon’s army 
had been far more than proportionately augmented by tho 
arrival of tho Sa^vons and "Wurtembergers, ■viith various French 
and Italian corps, and his aggregate force ■was now not less 
than 150,000 men, including 16,000 excellent cavalry During 
tho preliminary moi cincnts for tho concentration of tho two 
armies, Bertiaiid’s corps was surprised and utterly routed (Mav 
19) by Barclay do Tolly, n ith the loss of 2000 men and 11 guns 
■while \ork was routed nearWcissig, with nearly equal loss, 
by Luiriston 

706 On tho morning of the 20th, Napoleon made his disposi- 
tions for I general attack Tho Allied army, from the nature of 
the ground, w as a good deal scattered, and the Bussian extreme 
right, under Barclay de Tolly, -was m a manner detached from 
the rest of the line On this point, thcrefoi c, Napoleon accumu- 
lated his forces, so as to place at Noy’s disposal nearlv 60,000 
men, with winch to press round the flank of tho enemy , while 
tho other corps were to pass the Spree by raft bridges, and 
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assault Iho hostile position in front Thus the IJmpcror calcu- 
lated, that mIiiIc tlio Allies were cqii illy matched along their 
■whole front, an os erw hehniiig force of 00,000 men s\ ould appear 
in their rear— an able conception, as Inch his great superiority 
of numbers enabled him successfully to o\ccutc At elcaen 
o’clock the passage of the Spree commenced, and avas completed 
ba fiac rai aaithout much opposition, ns the enemy’s mam 
force laa distant from the stream Oiidinot, aaitli the French 
right, pressed gallantly up the hills on the Bohemian frontier to 
eng ige St Priest and Diebitch, and gained some .idvantages , 
but night soon interrupted the combat, aahile the Russians still 
held possession of tho crests of the eminences Klcist and 
l^Iilaradoa itch, in the mean time, had to sustain on the heights 
behind Baut/cii, to aahich they had retired, tho on«ct of nearly 
50,000 men under Marinont and Macdonald, supported by a 
powerful artillery, and by LatonrMaubonrg’s formidable cuiras- 
siers For some hours they undauntedly maintained their 
ground against greatly superior numbers, but the ullage of 
Riedcr Giirkau being at length lost, tho aiholo Allied centre 
slowly retired across the plateau tow ards tho mtrcnchcd camp 
111 the rear, while the French, as night came on, bnouacked m 
squares on the ground they had so hardly’- won 
707 The result of this day ’s engagement w as highly satisfactory 
to Napoleon, as the enemy’s centre was forced to giao ground, 
w hilc Ney avitli his irresistible masses avas gathering on their 
right, and by fiae Aai on the 21st tho battle was resumed 
The Emperor Alexander, however, (who commanded tho united 
army m person,) had during tho night sent such strong rcin- 
forccinonts to his loft, that Oudinot, though supported by Mac- 
donald, was fairly dria'cn out of the hills, and with difDculty 
held his ground in tho plain , but this check was of tho less 
consequence, as Ney', on the extreme left, had early in tho 
morning commenced his attack on Barclay’ do Tolly Tho iron 
veterans of the Moscow campaign, aided by the strength of their 
position, long held out against tho % astly superior numbers of 
the French marshal , but their flank was at length completely 
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turned 'byReynier and Victor, and Barclay ■was compelled to 
fall back, while Souham established himself at Prciti^ between 
Blucher and Barclay, and directly in the rear of the former 
The village of Preitit?, however, was retaken by Kleist, and the 
fire of Blucher’s artillery from the heights was so terrible that 
the advance of Ifey was checked, and the Allied army probably 
saved from total rum, as the French were thus prevented from 
seizing the mam road through Hoehkirch, by which their letreat 
lay For no sooner had JTapoleon ascertained the progress of 
Ney, than a general combined attack was once moie made on 
the centre and left, by all the troops previously engaged, sup- 
ported by the deep array of the Imperial Guard, and the Allies 
were forced to give way on all points, abandoning the intrenched 
camp, but repulsing, by means of their numerous ca\alry, all 
the efibrts of the French cuirassiers to convert their retreat into 
a flight The loss of the French during the two daj's was fully 
20,000, that of the Allies only 16,000, and no guns, and but 1500 
prisoners were taken by the French, while Napoleon e'vckiimed, 
with undisguised vexation, “ Vhat ’ neither guns nor men taken 
after all this carnage 1 They will not leave mo a nail ' When 
will all this bo done 1” 

708 By daybreak on the 22d thePrcnchwere in motion, and soon 
came up with the enemy, who stood firm on the heights behind 
Beichenbach, where during the whole day they kept at bay then 
assailants, retiring in the evening m admiiable order Napoleon 
pressed the pursuit with impatient furj, when a cannon-sho'b 
glancing from a tree near him, mortally -wounded Duroc, the 
oldest and dearest, perhaps the only friend of the Emperor 
He died m a few hours, and Napoleon’s gnef -was inconsolable 
“Everything to-morrow <” was liis answer to all the reports 
brought to him , while the Old Guard, standing in silent groups 
at some distance, -viowed -with respectful sympathy the sorrow 
of their chief Tho Allies, meanwhile, eontinued their retreat, 
pursued in three columns by the French , and some shaip but 
partial encounters occurred, m one of which, (May 26,) near 
HiUnau, a French detachment was cut to pieces by a brilliant 
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charge of the Prussian dragoons, while Schastiani, on the follow- 
ing day, redeemed this check by the captuic of a large park of 
Russian artillery The French garrison of Glogau, which had 
been blockaded for three months, was relieved on the 29tbMay , 
while the Allies retired without further molestation to Schweid- 
nit7, in the neighbourhood of which an intienchcd camp hud 
been constructed, and where it was intended to make a stand 
709 The battles of Lut/en and Bautzen had indeed showm, by 
their comparative want of results, that the di^'s of Austeilit/ 
and Jena w^ere passed, when ono great victory decided the fate 
of a campaign and a monarchy Still the star of Napoleon 
appeared to be once more^ in tho ascendant , the Allied armies 
weie recoiling, and abandoning province after province, and 
already bad been fulfilled one-half of his prediction to the Abbe 
de Pradt at Warsaw — Success will make the Russians bold I 
am going to raise 300,000 men , I shall fight two battles between 
the Elbe ind the Odor, and in six months I shall be on tho 
Niemen” Still there were many ciicumstances, in both his 
military and politic<al position, calculated to awaken seiious 
apprehensions His great inferiority in cavalry, and particularly 
in light troops, prevented his following up his successes w ith 
Ins usual lapidity, while a formidable partisan warfare was 
being oiganised in his rear, and spieading far into Western 
Germany, which (though Hamburg had been retaken by Van- 
damme. May 19) kept him in constant alarm for his communi- 
cations and detached parties, which were intercepted and cutoff 
in all directions But above all he dreaded the armed mediation 
of Austria, 100,000 of whose tioopswero accumulated on the 
Bohemian frontier, so that Stadion, her ambassador, w as enabled 
to hold almost a tone of command to the belligerents The 
Allied forces, on the othei hand, were now reduced to 60,000 
men , and though 50,000 Russians, and at least as many Prus- 
sians, were either on their march or in couise of equipment, 
some time must elapse before these reinforcements could bo 
available Both sides, therefore, were not disinclined for an 
armistice, and after considerable difficulty, from Napoleon’s 
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attempting to insist on the Oder as the lino of demarcation, a 
suspension of arms for six -weeks, or till the 28th July, -was 
signed on 4th June at Pleswitz — ^the French holding a line 
from Leigmtz to Lahn, while the Allies lay about Landshut, 
Stnegau, and Canth, and Breslau, (which tho French had 
occupied. May 30,) with the intermediate country, was declared 
neutral 

t 

VII JFrom the Atmstice of Plesmis to the Renewal of hostilities 

710 Great -wore the efforts made by the British cabinet to turn 
to account the unhoped-for flood of good fortune -n hich set in 
during tlio first month of 1813 and never did Great Britain 
stand higher than -n hen she thus found tho Continental states, 
after so long a contest, ranging themselves under her standard 
111 order to thiow off a tyranny -which previously she alone had 
uniformly and successfully opposed The secession of Prussia 
from the French alliance at once re-established amicable relations 
between Berlin and London , vast quantities of arms and stores 
-were forthwith sent to tho Elbe , and Sii Chailes Stewart, now 
Marquis of Londonderry, -vs os sent as ambassadoi to Berlin On 
the 28th of April he concluded a convention at Dresden, by 
which a subsidy of ;62,000,000 was granted to tho Prince-Royal 
of Sw eden, and alike sum to Russia and Prussia conjointly , and 
on 14th June, after thearmistice had relieved the soa creigns from 
the immediate pressure of hostilities, an alliance offensue and 
dofcnsiie ivas concluded between tho three powers at Rcichen- 
bach, by which it was stipulated that Prussia, in consideration 
of a subsidy of :£GG6,666 for the six remaining months of the 
yair, should keep an army of 80,000 men in the field, while 
Russia was to receive double the sum, and keep on foot twice the 
force To ob\ latc the extessn’e scarcity of specie in Germany, it 
was furthei agreed that Britain should guarantee an issue of 
Prussian paper to the value of £5,000,000, which, thus secured 
immediately passed at par with specie throughout Northern 
Europe— a memorable instance of the effect of national credit, 

2f 
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and of the inexhaustible resources of Great Britain A treaty, as 
has already been noticed, had been concluded ovitli Sweden, 
(March 3,) but Denmark still steadily adhered to Ifapoleon, 
av itli n horn she concluded an alliance olFcnsiTC and defensive 
at Dresden, (July 10 ) 

711 Austria, however, with her vast armies, accumulated on 
the central salient bastion of Bohemia, in reality held the balance 
bet^’^een the hostile parties, and Mctternich, w'hose influence 
ah cady predominated in the cabinet, clearly perceived the extra- 
ordinary ad\antages which fortune had now throvn in his way 
Too well aware of the insatiable ambition of liTapoleon to place 
any reliance on his promises of moderation, he had already 
entered into conditional engagements with the Allies, when the 
issue of the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen induced him to pause , 
as ho w'as most anxious, if possible^ to gain the objects aimed at 
by Austria without drawing the sword The negotiations, as 
above mentioned, accordingly commenced, but for the first three 
weeks little progress was made , and Mottomich at length re- 
paired to Dresden in person, and there held (June 28) a remark- 
able conference with Ifapoleon “I see through you, Metter- 
nich,” said the Emperor , “ your cabinet wishes to profit by my 
embarrassments, and even to augment them in order to recover 
part of your loses Well, what do you want 1 let us 

treat Will you take Illyria to remain neutral ?” Mettemich 
replied that it was no longer possible to remain neutral , and 
the conversation was continued in an inner cabinet At last 
the voice of ITapoleon was heard exclaiming aloud, "What * not 
only Illyria, but half Italy, the abandonment of Poland, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Switzerland, the dissolution of the Confedera- 
tion of the B/hine, and the return of the Pope to Borne ' Peace, 
then, IS only a pretext — ^you want to dismember the French 
empire ' And this when I still hold the half of Europe ' when 
my standards still wave at the mouth of the Vistula and on tlie 
Oder ' and it is myfather-m-law who proposes this ' Ah Metter- 
111 ^ ' how much has England gpven you to make war upon me ^ ” 
<12 At length, however, Napoleon became more tractable. 
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and a convention -was finally signed (June 30) for a congress at 
Prague, under tlie mediation of Austria, the acceptance of which, 
hy precluding the French Emperor from his favouiite plan of 
separately gaming over Russia, was a great point gamed But on 
the same day the news reached Dresden of the battle of Vitoria, 
by which the fabric of Eiench power m Spam had been laid m 
rums , and from this moment the views of Austiia were deter- 
mined Ro thought remained in her councils of allying herself 
to a sinking empire and a falling cause , and the negotiations at 
Prague were henceforth only a covei, on cither side, for hostile 
preparations Dresden continued to bo the headquarters of 
Napoleon, who was occupied m carrying out with unceasing 
activity his grand design of making that city tho centre and 
pivot of a defensive lino on the Elbe, whence, as from an inner 
circle, he might bo prepared to foil eveiy onset from the vast 
exterior line held by the enemy Strong works, the value of 
which was erelong felt, were constructed round Dresden itself, 
the fortifications of Hamburg, at the mouth of the rner, wore 
repaired and strengthened , and the fortresses of Konigstein, 
Dresden, Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg, formed 
a redoubtable line of defence along the Elbe , while Mersburg, 
Erfurth, and Wurtiburg, composed a chain of fortified posts to 
tho Rhine The determination, however, thus manifested to 
make the Elbe the base of a desperate defensive struggle, gave 
rise to many sinister presentiments among both tho soldiers and 
generals, who argued that Austria, by opening Bohemia to tho 
Allies, would enable them to take the whole lino in reverse 
but these murmurs, though not unheard, were disregarded by 
N apoleon The forces at his disposal wore now indeed immense 
The conscripts and reserves had been all brought up, and the 
army amounted to nearly 400,000 men, with 1250 guns , 350,000 
of these wore effective, and present w ith the eagles The cavalry, 
however, was still deficient, the reserve under Murat being only 
30,000 strong, Mhilc 15,000 light hoisc were attached to the 
different corps This vast force was evclusii e of the garrison of 
Dantzic, 35,000 men under Rapp, and the other garrisons on tin. 
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Elbe and Odor, in ill 80,000 men , but tlicj Mere out of tlio 
splicro of operation®, and .i\uilcd onlv to avithdraw from the 
field p irt of the force of the cnem} 

713 Nor had the Allica made less diligent use of the irniis- 
tico in reinforting their arnitce, and lax nig down i general 
plan for the camp.ugn According to this echeme of ope- 
ration®, winch Mas fi\cd at Trachenberg on the 12th Jnh, the 
Prince- Rojal of Sm cdeii, after leaving a corps to observe the 
French in Hamburg, was to assume tho oiTciiiiivc avith 00,000 
men, and cross tho Elbe lietMcen Torgnii and M igdcbiirg , whilo 
tho mam armj was to pass tho riv er nearer Ereeden to nnito 
av ith hi8 force , and fi0,000 men m ere to be left in Silesia, to hold 
tho enemy in check in that quarter Tho dctcrmin itioii of tho 
cabinet of Vienna was bv this time deCmtivcly taken to join 
tho Alhc®, III tho event of Napoleon refusing tho concessions 
demanded at tho conference of Dresden , and on the 27th Jnl>, 
all liopo’of accommodation having vanished, tho Emperor 
Francis at lak iffixcd his signature to tho secret article vv Inch 
had been reserved for his sanction bj Connt Stadion at Rciclicn- 
batli, and thus incorporated Austria m ith tho Grand Alliance 

714 Bemadotte, incaiivvlule, though ho had hitherto faithfully 
fulfilled Ills engagements, was an object of considerable anxiety 
to tho Allies He had brought into the field 24,000 Swedish foot, 
and 4000 cavalry — ^a v cry largo force for a population not exceed- 
ing two millions and a half, but it appeared dubious how he 
might act when brought into conflict with his countrymen and 
his old commander , while his openly expressed aversion to the 
Austrian alliance, and his pretensions to tho command-in-cliicf, 
were not got over without difficulty His army was composed, 
besides the Swedes, of Prussian landw chr, the Russian corps of 
TiVinvingerodc and Woronzofij and the Hanoverian levies under 
AValmodcn — a heterogeneous mixture, but which did good 
service in the campaign The atmj of Silcsi i, during tho 
armistice^ had been raised to not less than 160,000 men , but 
one half of this vast force, a few daj s before tho commencement 
of hostilities, moved into Bohemia to co-operate with tho Aus- 
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tnans, leaving the remainder to maintain the war m Silesia* 
nnder the command of the gallant veteran Sluchcr, who still, at 
the age of seventy, retained all the ardonr and impetuosity of 
youth. His deficiencies in military science and tactics (to which 
he made little pretension) were amply supplied by the consum- 
mate talents of the chief of his sta^ General Gneisenan , and it 
is remarkable that, m combating the modem Hannibal, the 
Marcellus of the Allies should be found nnder the gray locks of 
the Fm^an veteran, and the Fabius m the more youthful 
breast of his gifted lieutenant 

715 The grand Austrian army under Prince Schwartzenberg, 
cantoned near Prague, amounted to 120,000 men including 20,000 
cavalry, all in the highest state of efficiency. After the junction 
with the Russians and Prussians, above 220,000 combatants, 
with 700 guns were assembled m the salient angle of Bohemia, 
ready to threaten the rear and communications of the French 
Emperor, while 80,000 more pressed on him from Silesia, and 

90.000 under Bemadotte from the north The aggr^te force of 
each army, therefor^ was nearly equal, or about 400,000 men — 
and K^apoleon’s possession of the Elbe and its fortresses appeared 
to incline the balance in his favour but while the militarv 
force of France was drained almost to the last man, and scarce 
troops enough were left in Pans to mount the guards, immense 
reserves were in course of oiganisation in Poland and Hungary 
for the Allies , and the surrender of the blockaded fortresses on 
the Vistula and Oder must erelong set free the corps detained 
before them In Italy, moreover, Hiller was preparing with 

50.000 troops and 200 guns to attack the Viceroy, who had 
assembled 60,000 men on the Adige and Tagliamcnto , and if, 
m addition to thes^ we take into consideration the contending 
hosts in the Peninsula, we shall find that in this colossal struggle 
000,000 men in arms assailed the French empire, w hich was still 
defended by 700,000 who followed the fortunes of Napoleon 

716 The negotiations at Prague, meanwhile^ proceeded but 
slow ly As the chief object of Napoleon was to gain time, disputes 
were set on foot without ceasing as to the rank of the plenipo- 
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tcntiancs, the forxns of conducting the conferences, and similar 
matters of punctilio , so that, though the armistice had been 
c\tended to the 10th August, it expired ivithout anything 
having been efibeted N^apolcon, mcamvhile, had made a hasty 
journey (July 26) to meet Mnna-Louisa at Mayence but her 
attempts to persuade him to make peace -were inefibctual , and 
after his return to Dresden, he received (Aug 7) the ultimatum 
of Austria, the mam points of ■which were as follows — ^“The 
dissolution of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and its partition 
between Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, the independence of 
Ilamburg and the Hanse To'wtis , the restoration of Prussia to 
its former limits, and the cession of Trieste and Illyria to 
Austria” After a day spent m deliberation, ho returned an 
answer on the lOtli, consenting to give up the duchy of War- 
saw, but insisting that Dantvig should be a free city, and that 
the King of Saxony should be indemnified He agreed to yield 
Illyria, but without Trieste, claiming on the other hand the 
extension of the Confederation of the Ehinetothe Oder These 
terms were obviously inadmissible, — the termination of the 
armistice was announced on the 11th, and on the 12th Austria 
declared war against Prance The next day the Bohemian 
passes were thronged by dense columns of troops , and ere the 
six dajs allowed for commencing hostilities had elapsed, 80,000 
Bussian and Prussian veterans were encamped round Prague 
The two monarchs soon after arrived, and were magnificently 
received by the Emperor Francis , while the Enghsh diploma- 
tists, Lords Aherdcen and Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stewait, 
beheld with joy the formation of a league which promised 
speedily to eficct the deliverance of Europe 
71/ Fouche, who had been several years in disgrace, was at 
this time summoned toDicsden,and appointed governor-general 
of Illyria in place of Junot, who had shown unequivocal signs 
of insanity * It "was obvious that this appointment was merely 
an honourable exile, to remove this dangerous intriguer from 


- Ho soon after committed suicide by tliroiving himself from a wmdow— 
an c%ent which deeply affected Napoleon 
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the scene of action , "but even m passing tlirongli Prague lie con- 
trived to open a communication with Mcttemicli, who howe\or 
listened coldly to his advances Another illustrious chief of the 
Revolution at the same time reappeared on the scene This 
was Moreau, who, since his condemnation in 1804, had lived m 
retirement in America, hut now, at the invitation of Alexander, 
returned to Europe to aid in the emancipation of Prance He 
was rcceued at Stralsund by Bernadette, with whom he was 
occupied for three days in concerting the plan of the ensuing 
campaign,” and thence proceeded to Prague, everywhere hailed 
■u ith unbounded enthusiasm by the people, who regarded his 
presence as a sure omen of success General Jomini, a French 
oiheer of high talents, had at the same time passed over to the 
Allies , but the high distinction with which they u ere received 
at the Russian headquarters led to a division which might haa e 
proied fatal to the nlhance The Emperor Alexander had 
aspired to the chief command, to which his colossal power and 
personal courage and energy, as well as the unexampled sacrifices 
he had made in maintaining the conflict with France, appeared 
to entitle him , and his claim was warmly supported by the 
Rang of Prussia But the reluctance of the Austrians to bo 
placed under the orders of a pimce whose military councils w ere 
guided by Frenchmen, was so strongly manifested, that that 
generous monarch, aiith magnanimous self-denial, at length 
relinquished liis pretensions, and from deference to Austria, 
the post of generalissimo was conferred on Prince Schwartzeii- 
berg who held it down to the capture of Pans 

YIII Renewal of hosttltUes — Battles of Dresden and Culm , — 
of the Katzhach, Gross Becren, and Denneaitz 

718 According to the terms of the armistice, six days were to 
elapse from its expiration to the renewal of hostilities , but the 
Allied generals, taking advantage of some trifling infractions 
on the part of the French, occupied Breslau on the 14th , and 
on the IStliBlucher adwnced in great force across the neutral 
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temtory , and the French, surprised in their cantonments, fell 
hack behind the Bober Napoleon instantly, on these tidings, 
set out from Dresden for the Bohemun frontier, in company 
•with Murat, -who had arrived as he -was departing, and whose 
faults and fickleness in the previous campaign he had the mag- 
nanimity to forgive Fifty thousand men, in three columns, 
crossed the northern angle of Bohemia, directing their march 
towards Silesia, on which side Napoleon persisted, in spite both of 
the warnings of StCyr, (whom he had left to cover Dresden, "with 
22,000 men,) and of the vast concentration of troops near Prague, 
in believing that the first blow would be struck The army in 
Silesia under Macdonald and Ney, meanwhile, had everywhere 
fallen back from the Bober, before the formidable masses under 
Blucher But the arrival of Napoleon, with the Guards and 
cuirassiers, at once changed the state of afiairs , and Blucher was 
in turn driven over the Katzbach, after several sev ere but partial 
encounters on the 20th and 21st It was soon obvious, however, 
that this advance and retreat of Blucher bad been only a lure for 
the Emperor, in pursuance of the plan laid down by Moreau, 
Jomini,and Bemadotte, and which was, on this occasion, within 
a hair’S'breadth of completing his ruin On the 2l5t, when 
Napoleon, "with the flower of his troops, was far advanced in 
Silesia, the grand army of the Allies 200,000 strong, broke up from 
Prague, and advanced through the Saxon passes upon Dresden 
St CvT, utterly unable to stem the torrent, withdrew within the 
redoubts of Dresden , and though the Allies lost some time by a 
circuit towards Freyberg, in the hope of communicating with 
Bemadotte, their leading columns appeared before the Saxon 


capital on the evening of the 23d By the morning of the 25th 
120,000 men, with 600 pieces of cannon, were assembled round 
the city, which must inevitably have fallen had it been imme- 


diately assaulted , but though Moreau and the Emperor Alex- 
ander warmly recommended this course, Schwartzenberg insisted 
on waiting the arrival of the remaining coi^s 

<19 ho sooner was Napoleon informed of the movements of 
the Alhes, than he once more resigned to Macdonald the commard 
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of the force opposed to Bluchcr, and retraced his steps the same 
day, (23d,) w ith the cavalry and Guards to Gorlitz Heiice it 
was his intention to move on the rear of the Allies, and cut 
them oiT from Bohemia , hut the intelligence which reached him 
of the imminent danger of Dresden altered his views After 
sending orders to Yandamme to advance fromFirua, and occupy 
the defiles near Pcterswalde, so as to bar the retreat of the Allies 
by that route, he hastened onwards, till, on the 26th, his breath- 
less columns reached the hanks of the Elbe, and poured over the 
bridges into the town, having marched forty leagues in four 
days It was not till 4 pm that the patience of Schwartzenberg, 
who still waited for Klenau's corps, ^\as exhausted The signal 
of attack was at length given, and six columns, each preceded by 
SO guns, descended from the heights to the assault of the city 
Notwithstanding the desperate resistance of the French, tho 
redoubts and suburbs were carried, and the assailants, v ith loud 
cries of "To Paris' to Pans '’’were thundering at tho gates, 
when the arrival of the Young Guard at half-past 6 restored 
the battle The gates were thrown open, and the Guards, hot 
from their march, furiously sallying forth, rapidly drove hack 
the enemy , till the Allied generals, at length perceiving that 
Napoleon in person was present, diew off their tioops for tho 
night, and waited on tho heights the battle of tho following day 
720 By daybreak on the 27th, Napoleon had 130,000 men in 
position in front of Dresden, including upwards of 20,000 excel- 
lent cavalry , the city, moreover, the strength of which had been 
proved the day before, secured his centre , while tho Allies, 
160,000 strong, lay between the French and the road to tho 
Bhine, so as to intercept their retreat in case of defeat But tho 
Allied left, v holly composed of raw Austrian troops, was sepa- 
rated b} a precipitous defile from the mam body, while a vacant 
space -was left for Klenau, when he should arrive, and of this 
glaring error Napoleon quickly availed himself Tho action 
commenced amidst a thick mist and incessant ram , and while 
the attention of the enemy was engaged by tho cannonade poured 
in all along the line, Murat, with Latour Maubourg’s cuirassiers. 
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■succeeded m completely turning the flank of the Austrian loft, 
and suddenly hurst with 12,000 horse on their real The suc- 
cess of this onset was decisive — ^tliree-fourths of the whole corps 
were slam or taken , and no sooner was Napoleon apprised of 
the triumph of his lieutenant, than he pressed with redoubled 
vigour on the Eussians under Wittgenstein, on the Allied right, 
and after a hard struggle drove them back on their reserves 
At this moment Moreau, while in conversation with the Emperor 
Alexander, nas struck by a cannon-shot which shattered both 
his legs , he was carried to the rear, and undenvent amputation 
with unshaken firmness , but mortification ensued, and he died 
fii e days after (Sept 1) at Laun His body was embalmed and 
subsequently buried in the Catholic church at St Petersburg, by 
order of Alexander, who announced the event in a touching 
letter to his widow, and presented her with a gift of 500,000 
roubles, (^20,000,) in addition to a pension of 30,000 

721 The fall of this great general, combined with their defi- 
ciency of ammunition, (as the magazines had not been able to 
keep up with the army,) determined the Allied generals to retreat, 
though the centre had hardly been engaged, and the Emperor 
Alexander was earnest for continuing the action The i ictory, 
therefore, remained with Napoleon , nor were its fruits less than 
the actmtj andskill displayed in achieving it Thirteen thousand 
prisoners, almost all Austrians, 26 guns, 18 standards, and a large 
quantity of stores, w ere taken , and the total loss of the Allies 
during the two days amounted to 25,000 , while that of the French 
was not half that number But the disasters of the retreat were 
still greater than those of the battle As Vandamme was master 
of the road to Pirna, and Murat had seized that by Preyberg, the 
Allies weie compelled to retire by country roads among the 
mountains, rendered almost impassable by the heavy rams Con- 
fusion speedily ensued , the Bussian and German columns, from 
mistakes in delivering orders in the two languages, lost their 
routes, and became intermingled , and cannon, baggage, and 
prisoners, fell at every step into the hands of the pursuing French 
Violent dissensions, the natural consequence of ill success, broke 
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out at tlicir licadq[uartcrs, the Eussians aud Austrians mutually 
accusing each other of having lost the battle , while the Prussians 
lamented a retrograde movement which would, apparently, lay 
Berlin open to the enemj Had Napoleon made overtures fox' 
peace at this moment, they would probably have been listened 
to , but events were in progress on the exterior circle of the 
■aarfaic, which ere long put an end to this untoward state of 
affairs 

722 On the same day with the battle of Dresden Vandamme, 
in pursuance of his instructions, had crossed tho Elbe at Konig- 
stein, with 30,000 men, and attacked Ostermann , who, having 
only 17,000 men under his command, was forced to fall back on 
Tophtz, whence the corps diplomatique fled in great alarm on the 
approach of tho French A great stake now depended on the 
success or failure of Vandamme , for if he succeeded m seizing 
Tophtz, where all the roads through tho Erzgebirge mountains 
from Saxony to Bohemia terminate, tho luiii of the Allied army, 
pressed in tho rear at the same time by Marmont and Murat, 
was almost inevitable , vhile defeat to the French, separated as 
they Mere from their own mam body, must be utter destiuction 
Vandamme, however, stimulated by tho message of the Emperor, 
that now was the time to win his marshal’s baton, and believing 
that the Young Guard was advancing to his support, descended 
on tho morning of the 29th from tho heights of Petersvvalde, 
and assaulted the position of Ostermann, between Culm and 
Tophtz But the Kussians, who had been told by their generals 
that the safety of their Emperor depended on them, stood their 
ground tho whole day with desperate firmness Several other 
Bussian and Austrian corps came up during the night, and 
when tho battle was renewed on the 30th, Vandamme, findin«r 
himself greatly outnumbered on all points, prepared to retreat* 
But at this moment a corps of 18,000 Pru'sians under Kleist 
appeared at the top of tho pass , and tho French, seeing them- 
selves surrounded, rushed in panic confusion up the side of the 
defile to escape Tho Prussians, equally astonished, and imagin- 
mg that they were themselves cut off, poured downwards with 
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the same fury , and both corps, to the number of at least 80,000 
men, met struggling for life and death in the narrow gorge , 
W'hile the Russians, thundering in the rear of the Ficnch, com- 
pleted the scene of hoiror Corbincau, w'lth the cavalry, cut his 
■way through and escaped , but Vandamme, ■with 7000 men, 60 
guns, and two eagles, were taken , and the total loss of tho 
French during the two days was not less than 18,000 men 
723 This dreadful disaster was no doubt in some measure 
owing to the neglect of Napoleon to send forward the Young 
Guard to tho support of Vandamme, — an omission which his 
panegyrists excuse by a fit of illness on the 28th, which obliged 
him to return from Fiina to Dresden But events not less 
momentous were, at the same time, in progress elsewhere Mac- 
donald had been left in Silesia, with strict orders not to hazard 
a battle , but instead of obeying these judicious instructions, he 
marched without precaution on the 26th towards the enemy, 
whom he conceived to be still in his former position Blucher, 
however, on learning the departure <of the Emperor, was again 
advancing, when his columns unexpectedly encountered the 
enemy near the Eatzbach The French left, surprised while m 
marching order, under cover of a thick mist^ by the Russian 
cavalry of Wassilchikoff, was soon broken and driven over a 
precipice into^tlie swollen stream of the Neissc, w here vast num- 
bers were diowned, 1600 piisoners and 26 guns were taken, 
and Souham, who hastened to their aid, only came up m time 
to share m their overthrow The centre and right had bravely 
maintained their ground through the day , but during the night 
the rain fellin such torrents that both the Eatzbach and Neisse 
were rendered unfordable , and the French, when at length 
compelled to retreat, only effected the passage by abandoning 
most of their artillery An entire division of 5000 men under 
Puthod was cut offj and cither slain, drew ned, or taken , and 
such was the panic during the fuither retreat to the bridge of 
Bnntzlau, over the Bober, (tho only one which had not been 
swept away,) that when Macdonald rallied his shattered armv 
behind tho Queiss, he could only collect 55,000 men out of 80,000 
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of whom Kapoleon had left him in command Eighteen thou- 
sand prisoncrSj besides 7000 killed and wounded, 103 guns, and 
vast military stores, were the trophies of the great victory of the 
Katzbacli, which first gave immortality to the name of Blucher 
724 Another important blow had been struck also to the north 
of the Elbe towards Berlin, in the direction of which Oiidinot 
had been sent with a force amounting to about 80,000 men Ho 
succeeded in penetrating to within tu elvo miles of the Prussian 
capital without much opposition , but on the 23d of August he 
found himself in the presence of Bcmadotte's army, the num- 
bers of which had been much underrated, and which lay in the 
villages of Gross Bcercn and Blankcnfelde Tauenzein, on the 
left of the Allies, repulsed the attack of Bertrand , but Gross 
Becren, in the centre, was carried by the Saicons under Boynier 
The Prussians under Bulow, however, again advancing, sup- 
ported by the Swedish artillery and a cloud of Russian horse, 
drove them back with great loss , and though Oudinot came 
up m time to arrest the disorder, he felt that his blow against 
Berlin had failed, and retreated the next day, leaving 1600 
prisoners and 13 cannon to the victors The moral influence of 
the battle, however, i\ as far greater than its positive results 
the deliverance of Berlin from its imminent peril excited the 
Prussian enthusiasm to the highest pitch , and' many of the 
Saxon prisoners, who had formerly been commanded by Bema- 
dotte, again took service with their old chief Tlie Pnnce-Royal, 
slowly moving forward, took Luckau with its garrison of 1000 
men , while Gerard, who had issued from Magdeburg to co-ope- 
rate with Oudinot, was defeated by Chernicheff; with the loss of 
6 guns and 1400 prisoners 

725 Eapolcon w’as at Dresden when these disastrous tidings from 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Prussia, amv ed with stunning rapidity 
after each other, and at once blasted the triumph of Dresden 
It was not easy to say whither he should first turn, but he at 
last determined to march to the aid of Macdonald , and, settin<» 
out with his Guards on tho 3d of September, he came the nex't 
diy in contact with the advanced guard of Blucher But tho 
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marshal, faithful to the plans laid down at Trachenberg, forth- 
with retired, repassing both the Queiss and the ^eisse , and 
Napoleon, after leaving Marmont in such a position as to sup- 
port Macdonald, if needful, returned to Dresden But another 
terrible disaster had occurred during his absence 
726 The incapacity of Oudinot for separate command was now 
so obvious that the commaud-in-chief of his army had been 
given to Ney , and Bemadotte, well know ing that he had now a 
different antagonist to deal with, quickly concentrated his force, 
the advanced-guard of whicTi, under Tauenzein, encountered the 
French on their march, on the morning of the 6th, at Denne- 
witz. The Prussians were at first driven back, hut the arrival 
of Bulow restored the battle , and though Ney, coming up with 
the Saxons, again repelled Tauenzein and Bulow, the appear- 
ance of Borstel on their fiank compelled the French (who were 
fatigued by their previous march) to retreat, which they did m 
good order Hitherto the conflict had been maintained on the 
side of the Allies by the Prussians alon% but at this critical 
moment the whole Bnssian and Swedish force appeared on the 
field , and the repeated charge of their numerous cavalry, in 
spite of all the efforts of Ney, converted the retreat into a total 
rout Ituas not till the 8th that the marshal succeeded m 
re-formmg hiS broken columns under cover of the cannon of 
Torgau, having lost 43 guns and 13,000 men, of whom half were 
prisoners The disgrace of the defeat was more deeply felt, from 
its having been pnncipally achieved by the Prussian landwehr, 
uhom the French had hitherto affected to despise , but Bema- 
dotte showed no disposition to improve his victory, rcmaming 
mactive at Juterbock, only a few miles from the field of battle ' 
727 The repeated defeats thus experienced, wherever the Em- 
peror was not present in person with his formidable Guards and 
cuirassiers, demonstrated to every one, and at length to Napoleon 
himself, that neither his own troops, nor those of his opponents, 
were any longer what they had been at the begmning of the 
revolutionary nars , and the confidence which he had hitherto 
sliown in his soldiers and his fortune perceptibly diminished 
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Meanwhile Benning3en,'with the Russian reserve, 60,000 strong, 
•was rapidly advancing from Poland, and no sooner was 
Schwart/cnberg aware that Napoleon had set out against 
Blucher than he again advanced towards Dresden, with the 
Russians in the van, again retreating on the rapid return of 
Napoleon (Sept 7) to the Bohemian frontier From the 
Geyersberg, the highest point between Bohemia and Saxony, 
the French Emperor surveyed the hosts of the Russians and 
Prussians manosu'vnng in the plain below , but he returned to 
Dresden without attacking them, thus losing his only opportu- 
nity, through the campaign, of dealing with them ■when sepa- 
rated from the Austrians Again the offensive movement w is 
resumed on his departure , and a desultory warfare ensued 
along the frontier, till the Emperor again (Sept 21) crossed the 
Elbe to repel Blucher, who had now driven Macdonald from 
Bautzen, and was extending himsdf along the Spree 
728 Tliese endless marches and countermarches, all leading to 
nothing, produced a most unfavourable effect on the spirits of 
the troops, whose ranks were so rapidly thinned bj fatigue, 
sickness, and the sword, that the generals could no longer con- 
ceal from themselves their inability to undertake the offensive 
with any prospect of success A serious partisan warfare, at 
the same time, had sprung up in their rear towards Leipsic and 
Westphalia , the enemy’s light horse and Cossacks overspread 
the whole country, and Ohernicheff even (Sept 30) entered 
Cassel, (•whence Jerome took flight at his approadi,) but was 
unable to maintain his conquest more than a few days Wit- 
tenberg had been invested (Sept 24) by Bulow, and Walmodeu 
had gained important successes near Hamburg The troops 
around Dresden were suffering, from the total exhaustion of the 
country, the worst extremities of famine and disease , and such 
was the diminution of their numbers, from these causes even 
more than from capture or the sword, that of 360,000 pi csent with 
the eagles when the armistice expired, not more than 200,000 
remained at the end of six weeks The Allies, meanwhile, wuth 
their wants piiriejed for by the wealth of Britain m the 
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immense circle of Germany in tlicir rear, irere fir better off, 
and the arnial of Benningsen’s army .it Toplit/ (Oct 1) leaving 
once more raised the united forces in Bohemia to full 150,000 
men, It av ns determined to resume the in\ .ision of Savony , u hile 
Blucher’s army on the other side, united Mith that of Bema- 
dotte, would form a in.is<i of equal amount, capable either of 
.irresting the advance of Napoleon on Berlin, or of co operating 
in the general attack 

729 On theSdof October, therefore, both Beniadotteand Bluchcr 
crossed the Elbe, the former aboie Wittenbeig, tho latter, after 
routing the corps of Bertrand, at the mouth of the Schuartre- 
Elster, below that citj , while the grand army at tho same time 
dctiled by its left into S ivon}', by Scbastianbcrg .ind Chemnitz. 
While these vast forces were thus preparing to crush tho French 
armr, Napoleon, for the first timo in Ins life, remained without 
iny fi ved plan, w atching tho course of events At length (Oct 7) 
ho quitted Dresden, (where StCyrwas left with 30,000 men,) 
and marched north with 120,000 men, w’lth tho mow of joining 
Noy at Torgau, and resuming his finourito project of an attack 
on Berlin , while Murat w.as detached with 60,000 men tow.ards 
Freyberg, to check the adiance from Bohemia. So rajndly did 
he moie, that it was only by forced marches that Blucher 
escaped being crushed in his cross route from tho Elbe to join 
Bernadotto, tho siege of Wittenberg w.as r.aised , and Napoleon, 
seeing tho road to Berlin open, looked forward to the extrica- 
tion of his besieged garrisons on tho Odor, and the establish- 
ment of Ins winter-quarters in the hitherto untouched fields of 
Northern Germany To this project he would probably have 
adhered, in spite of tho threatening progress of tho Allied grand 
army, and the unanimous opposition of lus own marshals, w Jio 
wore panic-struck at the idea of plunging with 250,000 men into 
Prussia, when 400,000 were prep.anng to interpose between them 
and tho Bhine , but new s arnveijl on tho 12th, winch effectually 
put an end to tho project The cabinet of Bavaria, notwith- 
standing Its strong partiality for Napoleon, and gratitude for the 
benefits received from him, had at length been compelled by tho 
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menaces of Austria, and tbe strongly expressed inclinations of 
its own subjects, to join tbe Grand Alliance by a treaty signed 
on tbe 8tb , tbe defection of Wurtcnberg, Baden, Ac, was daily 
expected, and STapoleon, at length yielding to tbe torrent, 
reluctantly gave orders to face about, abandoning tbe garrisons 
on tbe 0be, and to marcb on Leipsic "Witb joyful steps tbe 
soldiers obeyed tbe order wbich led them at length towards the 
Bbine and tbeir beloi ed France , and on tbe 15tb tbe Emperor 
arrived at Leipsic, where Murat, having been joined by Mar- 
inont, and by Augereau, with 15,000 new troops from France, 
awaited him with 80,000 men 

IX Battles of Leipsic and Hanau 

7i0 The old city of Leipsic, which is of no great extent, is sur- 
rounded by an irregular rampart of masonry, forming nearly a 
square , bej ond which extend tbe suburbs, separated from the 
citj by broad boulevards planted with trees and enclosed by 
walls on tbe south and east, but open on tbe north To tbe 
westward, tbe deep duggisb streams of the Pleisse and Elster 
enclose between them swampy meadows, nearly two miles 
broad, wholly impassable for carnages, and crossed only b\ tbe 
road to Lutzen and Maj ence, which enters tbe city by a bridge 
There were no other bndges over tbe Elster but one or two of 
wood, for foot passengers, and tbe stone bridge over winch the 
great road passes. To tbe es^, tbe country cousists of a beauti- 
ful plain, offering an ample field of battle , while on tbe south- 
east he the hills of Wacbau, then occupied in force by Murat’s 
army , and on the north-cast, towards Mockern, the windings of 
tbe Partba, and the swells and villages adjoining its banks, pre- 
sent a variety of obstacles to retard the advance of an enemy 

731 The French position^on the night of the 15th w ere as fol- 
lows Bertrand’s corps held Lindenau, so as to cover the cau<!e- 
wayover the marshes, Poniatowski’s Poles, with the corps of 
Augereau, Yictor, Lauriston, and Macdonald, and Sebastiani’s 
and Latour Maubourg’s horse, were drawn .up m line to the 

2 G 
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east of tlio mirslios, evtending as far as Licbortwolkwitz , -while 
the Guard, under Napoleon himself, was m reserve at Prohsthej da 
— ^in all 110,000 men, of nhom 18,000 ere eavalry To the 
north-west, opposed to Bluchcr and Bernadotte, and so distant 
as to ho a separate army, m ere tho corps of Marmont and Nev, 
mustering 45,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry , so that the whole 
array destined to take part in the battle amounted to 140,000 
iTlfantry, 35,000 cavalry, avith 720 guns,— a prodigious force, 
hut much inferior to that of the Allies Tho grand arm} under 
Schwartzenherg, opposed to Napoleon on the south of Lcipsic, 
already numbered 143,000 combatants, including 25,000 horse, 
and with 620 pieces of cannon , and tho arrnal of Bcnningsen, 
and Colloredo’s reserve, would the nevt day swell this vast 
amount by the addition of 38,000 more, with 130 guns To the 
north the disproportion was still greater — for though only 56,000 
men were yet in position, Bernadotte might bo evpcctcd to bring 
up 47,000 mor on tho following day , so that tho Allies could 
count, for tho final shock, on not less than 230,000 men, with 
1300 pieces of artillery, and the formidable military confederacy, 
of winch Napoleon had so long formed the head, was at last fairly 
overmatched by tho vast host which his tyranny had roused to 
assort the independence of mankind 
732 At midnight on the 15th, two rockets sent up from Schwart- 
/enborg’s headquarters on the ^outli, and responded to by tlireo 
from Bluchcr on tho north, announced that all was ready for tho 
attack , and at nine on tho morning of tho 16th, on the signal of 
three guns from tho centre of Schwartzenberg’s army, tho fire 
began along tho whole line Tho earth trembled under tho dis- 
charge, on the two sides, of above 1000 guns , while through the 
midst of the iron tempest tho Allied columns advanced to the 
attack Kleist, on the loft, drove back Poniatowski and carried 
the village of Mark-Kleeberg , but ill tho centre all tho efforts of 
the Allies, who returned six times to the attack of Wachau and 
Liebertwolkwitr, TV ere repulsed by the invincible resolution of 
Laiiriston and Macdonald , and Napoleon, encouraged by this 
success, brought up his Guards and cuirassiers for a grand attack 
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Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, who commanded m the Allied 
centre, was forced to give way before the shock , and the hill 
and sheepfolds of Anenhayn were carried with the bayonet, m 
spite of the desperate resistance of Eaeffskoi’s grenadiers , while 
Kcllermann, thundering with 6000 horse against the retiring 
columns, overwhelmed the Russian cavalry opposed to him, and 
was only at length arrested in his career by a bnllimt charge of 
the Austrian cuirassiers On the east of Wachau, meanwhile, 
4000 cuirassiers of the Guard, led by Marmont and Latour 
l^Ianbourg, charged with such effect that 26 guns were taken, 
and the Emperor and the King of Prussia narrowly escaped 
being made prisoners But, while disordered by success, these 
gallant horsemen were taken in flank, pierced througli, and 
routed, by the furious onset of the Cossacks of the Guard , the 
guns w ere retaken , and Eaeffskoi, again advancing, retook 
Anenhayn, and restored the battle m that part of the field 
733 The Austrian resen es (which Schwartzenberg, by an m- 
explicablc error, had posted in the marshes between the Pleisse 
and Elster) were at length brought up at 3 P ai , and charged 
with such 1 igour on the right flank of Xapoleon’s centre, that it 
appeared on the point of giving way Sensible, how ever, that 
if he gained no dccisiie success this dav, it would be hopeless on 
the morrow, when Benningsen, Colloredo, and Bemadotte had 
'arrived with 100,000 fresh troops, Napoleon re-formcdhis reserves, 
with Victor and Lauriston s corps, between five and six in the 
evening, and directed them iii a deep column against the hostile 
centre , but their advance was checked by the tremendous fire 
of the Russiau artillery, and tho battle was reduced to a furious 
cannonade, which continued till nightfall In the other parte 
of the field, Giulay had at first driven Bertrand from Lmdenau, 
through which lay the only line of retreat to the Rhine , but it 
was ultimately retaken, and retained by the French- On the 
side of Mockern, Ncy, who had weakened himself by detaching 
two divisions to the support of the Emperor, while one of his 
own corps had not yet come up, had to sustain with 28,000 men 
the attack of twice the number under Bluchcr , and though the 
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French fought dunng the whole day with the most heroic 
courage and devotion, they were overpowered by numbers, and 
driven behind the Fartha with the loss of 20 guns, 4000 killed 
and wounded, and 2000 prisonei^ 

734 Though the results of the battle on the 16th, except on the 
side of Mockern, had been pretty nearly balanced, Napoleon was 
well aware that, in his situation, an indecisive action was equi- 
valent to a defeat , and dunng the night he sent proposals for 
an armistice to the Austrian headquarters, offering to evacuate 
Germany and retire behind the Khine The bearer of the 
message was the Austrian general Meerfeldt, who had been taken 
prisoner the day before, and who, by a singular coincidence, had 
been the bearer to Napoleon of the proposals for the armistices 
of Leoben and Austerlitz , but no answer was returned to the 
overture The battle, however, was not renewed on the 17th, as 
Ney had now been reinforced on the north, while Bernadette, 
with his usual want of zeal, was still a day’s march in the rear 
of Blucher Napoleon, meanw bile, had contracted his line of 
defence, abandoning Wachau and LiebertwolLwiti^ and concen- 
trating his army, now reduced to 160,000 men, almost under the 
walls of Leipsic, where he awaited the attack of the Allies, who 
had now in tlie field 280,000 men, with 1384 guns — a force m 
intrinsic strength and equipment exceeding anything which the 
world had ever seen The French position, however, had one 
frightful defect— that it had only a single issue in its rear for so 
vast a multitude — ^thus resembling the Russian position at Fried- 
land, of which Napoleon had taken such fatal advantage 

735 At length, at 9 A st on the 18th October, the gigantic 
battle commenced The Allied left, under the Prince of Hesse- 
Homberg, Bianchi, and Colloredo, came first into action, .and 
drove back Poniatowski on the side of Conncwitz But the most 
desperate conflict was round Probstheyda, which formed the 
salient angle of the French centre three times the French were 
dislodged, and three times tho Allies were driven back, with 
dreadful slaughter, to their former ground On the right, Zie- 
then’s Prussians supported by 6000 Cossacks under Platoff, had 
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nearly succeeded m turning the flank of the French , hut they 
•were at length compelled to give "way before the vehement fire 
of the hostile batteries , and Schwartzenberg, finding the resis- 
tance so obstinate, and having received information of decisive 
success on the north side, confined his attack during the re- 
mainder of the day chiefly to the artillery, 800^ pieces of -which 
sent from their vantage-ground incessant destruction through 
the cro-wded masses of the French Ney and Marmont, mean- 
while, with only 50,000 men, had to abide the onset of near 
90,000 under Blucher and Bemadotte, whose junction had by 
this time been effected , and their difficulties were increased by 
the defection of 8000 Saxons and Wurtcmbergers,who went over 
to the enemy at the outset of the battle In spite of the despe- 
rate heroism with which they fought, the French were at length 
overpowered by numbers, and driven close to the walls of Leipsic , 
and the villages of Schonfeld and Sellorhausen, after five unsuc- 
cessful assaults, were cai ned at nightfall by the Russians Dark- 
ness at length closed over the scene of slaughter , and Uapoleon, 
after a mournful council held by a bivouac-fire on the field, w'as 
compelled to admit the inevitable necessity of a retreat 
736 During the whole fight, the towm continued a scene of 
confusion and horror, from the multitude of wounded brought in, 
and the incessant rolling of caissons and carnages on every road 
leading to Lmdenau By daybreak on the 19th, the whole 
French army was in full retreat , while the Allied commanders 
were preparing a general attack on Leipsic Napoleon, after 
bidding adieu to his faithful ally the King of Saxony, had already 
made Ins wuy, not without danger and difficulty, out of the city, 
and the barriers, after a desperate resistance from Poniatowski, 
Laurisfon, and Macdonald, having at last been forced on all sides* 
the Allies poured in like a funous torrent At this dieadful 
moment the bridge of Lmdenau was blown up by the mistake 
of the corporal in charge of the tram, and the only passa«^e over 
the Elster thus cut off The dismay and confusion winch en- 
sued were frightful Macdonald plunged into the riior and 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank, but tho gijlant 
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Poniatowski perislicd m the ^waters , •nid Lannston, -with Rcynicr 
and twent} other genenls, and 15,000 soldiers, vere made 
prisoners Including 23,000 sick and ounded, the total French 
loss, during tho three dij s, is as not less than 60,000 men , that of 
the Allies vras 42,000 

737 At two o’clock the firing ceased, and soon after, tho Empe- 
rors of Russia and Austria, with the King of Prussia, surrounded 
by their generals and brilliant stafh, entered by the southern 
barriers , while the Cro'u n Prince of Sw cdeii came in by the 
eastern, and all met in the great square, amidst the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the people A aery considerable dislocation of 
their immense forces immediately took place tho great body, 
worn out with its toils, still remained about Lcipsic , but Rer- 
nadotto and Bcnmngsfln were directed against Hamburg, while 
Elonau was detached to aid in the blockade of St Cj r at Dres- 
den Bluchcr, w ith Langeron and Sacken, moved in pursuit of 
tho French army, which, disorganised and dejected, u as wending 
its way towards tho Rhine At tho passage of tho XJnstrutt at 
Froyberg, 1000 prisoners and 18 guns were captured by tho 
Prussian hussars , but on tho 23d tho French reached Erfurtb, 
the citadels and magazines of uhich afforded them at once 
security and relief from their privations Here Napoleon halted 
two days, employed in reorganising his army, tho thirteen corps 
of which were now formed into six, commanded by Victor, Key, 
Bertrand, Augereau, Marmont^ and Macdonald, and amounting 
m all to less than 90,000 men , while twice that number were 
loft blockaded in the fortresses on the Elbe, the Odor, and the 
Vistula On the 25th, after parting for the last time with 
Murat, who here quitted him and returned to Naples, he resumed 
his march, retreating w ith such rapidity through the Thunngian 
forest that the Cossacks alone of the pursuing army could keep 
up with the retiring columns — while the men dropped, exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger, or deserted their ranks by hundreds , so 
that when the fugitive host approached the Maine, not more 
than 60,000 remained effective round their colours, — 10,000 had 
fallen or been made prisoner^ and at least 30,000 were straggling 
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m the rear But here fresh dangers a'waited them After the 
treaty of the Sth October, hy which Bavarn had acceded to the 
grand alhance, an Anstro-Bavanan force under Marshal "Wrede 
had moved in the direction of Frankfort, and was posted, to the 
number of 45,000 men, in the oak forest near Hanan, across the 
great road to Mayence^ and blocking up entirely the French line 
of retreat 

73S ThebattlecommencedatllA.31 on the 30th, butthe French 
1 an, under V ictor and Macdonald, after fighting its way through 
the forest was arrested, when attempting to issue from its skirts, 
by the concentric fire of 70 pieces of cannon, and for four hours 
the combat continued, till the arrnal of the Guards and mam 
body changed the aspect of afiaiis Under cover of the terrible 
fire of Drouot s artillery, Sebastiani and 2sansonty charged with 
the cavalry of the Guard, and overthrew everything opposed to 
them , and M rede at length drew off his shattered army behind 
the Emrig Haniu was bombarded and taken, and Mortier and 
Marmont, with the rear divisions, cut their way through on the 
following day, with considerable loss to their opponents The 
total loses of the Allies amounted to 10 000 men, of whom 4000 
were prisoners , and the victory threw a parting ray of glory 
over the long career of the revolutionarv arms m Germany 
On the 2d of November the French reached Mayence, and 
^Tapoleon, after remaining there six days, to collect the remains 
of his army, set out for Pans, where he arnved on the 9th , and 
thus the French eagles bade a final adieu to the German plains 
1 39. In the mean time the Allied troops, following closely on the 
footsteps of the retreatmg French, poured in prodigious strength 
down the valley of the Maine On the Sth of A'ovember the 
Emperor Alexander entered Frankfort in triumph at the head 
of 20,000 horse , and on the 9th the fortified post of Hocliheim 
in advance of the t6te-dc-pont of Mayence at Cassel, was stormed 
by Giulay From the heights beyond the town the victorious 
armies of Germany beheld the winding stream of the Rhine a 
shout of enthusiasm ran from rank to rank as they saw the 
migh^ river of the Fatherland, which their arms bad hberated , 
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tho'so in the rcir InirriCfl to the front, and soon a hundred 
thou'!‘ind voices joined in the cheers 'uhith told the uorld that 
the a\nr of independence avas ended, and Germany doliacrcd 

710 Nothing now remained but to reap the fniit*' of this miglity 
victorv , a'ct so aast a\as the niin that o\en this vas a task of 
time and di(ricult\ The rickety kingdom of ’Westph ilia fell at 
once, never more to nee, the rcaolutionarj d^^InstJ in IJcrg 
folloived its f.ito , and the authority of the King of Britim a\n3 
rc-cst ibli'hed hj actlam.ition in II.ino\ or, at the tir-t appearance 
of Bernadotto and Bcnningsen The reduction of Daa oust, ho 
had been loft in Hamburg m ith 25,000 French and 10,000 Danes, 
was an undertaking of more difficulty, and against him AVal- 
moden and Bernadotto nioscd with 40,000 men The French 
marshal had taken up a position on the Stccknit/ , but, fearful 
of being cut of from Hamburg, he retired behind the Billo on 
the adsaneo of the Allies, separating himself from the Danes, 
M ho wore compelled to capitulate The operations of the Croavn- 
Priiice against Denmark, the ancient riaal of Sweden, were now 
pushed with a Mgour and actnity strongly contrasting aaith his 
lukewarmness in the goucral campaign , and the court of Copen- 
hagen, seeing its dominions on tho point of being ovcriun, 
signed an armistice on tho 15th December, on which w ns soon 
after based a permanent treatj, tho particulars of which will bo 
gn en hereafter 

741 'When Napoleon (Oct 7) marched northwards from Dres- 
den, lioliad left St Cj r in that cif a w itli 30,000 men, opposed only 
by a newly-raised Riissian corps under Tolstoi, which St Cjr, 
by a sudden attack, loutcd with tho loss of 3000 men and 
10 guns But no sooiici w as the battle of Leipsic decided, than 
Dresden was again blockaded by 50,000 men under Klcnau and 
Tolstoi , and St Cyr, w ho avas encumbered a\ ith a a ast number 
of sick and aa'oundcd, and was almost aaithout pioaisions, avas' 
obliged, after a fiuitlcss soitio on the Gth November, to surrender 
on tho nth, on condition of being sent w itli his troops to Franco 
Tho capitulation, howoa or, aa as disallowed b} Schw art/enberg, 
and the whole w ere made prisoners of w ar— a proceeding w Inch 
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tlie Prench, not without some justice, declaim against as a gross 
breach of faith — and thus no less than 32 generals, 1795 officers, 
and 33,000 rank and file, with 240 pieces of cannon, fell into 
the power of the Allies The fall of Dresden was soon followed 
by that of the other fortresses on the Vistula and the Oder 
Stettin, with 8000 men and 350 guns, surrendered on the 21st 
November and Torgau, which contained the military hospitals 
and reserve parks of artillery left by the grand army on its 
retreat from the Elbe, yielded at discretion to Tauenzein, 
(Dec 26,) after a siege of two months But such was the dread- 
ful state of the garrison, from the ravages of typhus fever, that 
the Allies dared not enter this great pest-house till the 10th 
January , and the terrible epidemic which issued from its walls 
made the circuit, during the four following years, of every 
country in Europe 

742 Dantric, with its motley garrison of 35,000 men, had been 
blockaded over since the Moscow retreat but the blockading 
corps, which jwas not of greater strength, could not confine the 
French within the walls and Bapp made several sorties in 
force during the spring and summer, by which he procured 
abundance of proi isions It was not till after the termination 
of the armistice of Pleswitz that the siege was commenced 
in form , and, after sustaining a severe bombardment, Rapp, 
deprived of all hope by the battle of Leipsic, capitulated 
(Nov 29) w'lth his garrison, now reduced by the sword, sickness, 
and desertion, to 16,000 men Zamosc, with 3000 men, sur- 
rendered on tho 22d December, and Modlin, with 1200, on the 
26th , and at the close of tho year. Franco retained beyond tho 
Rhine only Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, on the 
Elbe , Custrin and Glogau on the Oder , and the citadels of 
Erfiiith and Wfirtzburg, which held out after the capitulation 
of tho tow ns 

743 Thefermentation produced by the deliverance of Germany 
speedily spread to tho Dutch proMnees, w'hore the yoke of 
Napoleon had been felt with peculiar severity, from the mari- 
time habits of the people, and the total stoppage of all their 
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sources of industry From tlie Hanse Towns the flame of inde- 
pendence extended to the old United Provinces , and no sooner 
did Bnlow and Winringerode approach the frontier, than a 
universal revolt took place At Amsterdam, Leyden, Eotterdam, 
and all the principal towns, the inhabitants rose in insurrection, 
and, without tumult or bloodshed, deposed the French autho- 
rities, and ever)'where, amid ones of Orange Boven I mounted 
the orange cockade, and reinstated the ancient functionaries 
The Prince of Orange landed (Nov 27) fiom a British ship-of- 
war, and repaired to the Hague The French troops, flnding 
themselves unable to make head against the Biussians, who were 
pouring in, withdrew from the country , and before the close of 
the yeai the tricolor floated only on Bergen-op-zoom and a few 
of the southern frontier fortresses 
744 Eugene Beuhamais, meanwhile, who had returned to 
Italy when Napoleon took the command in Germany, had been 
unceasing m his exertions to restore the Italian army, which 
had almost wholly perished in Eussia, or been marched to the 
Elbe , and such was his energy that, when Austria declared war 
in August, he had 52,000 men under arms to oppose Hiller, who 
crossed the Saave (Aug 17) with 50,000 men Croatia and 
Hlyria instantly rose in insurrection, and Fiume was occupied 
without resistance (Aug 29) by General Nugent, but it was 
retaken (Sept 15) by Eugene, and no engagement of importance 
took place for some time The treaty with Bavaria, however, 
which restored the Tyrol to Austna, gave the Imperialists a 
great accession of strength the Viceroy was dnven, after several 
obstinate conflicts, (Oct 7-11,) from the intrenched camp of 
Tarwis, and compelled to abandon the line of the Isonzo , the 
citadel of Trent surrendered to the Austrians on the 31st , and 
the Italian army was eventually forced to retreat to the Adige, 
the Viceroy’s headquaiters being fixed (Nov 4) at Verona 
The fortresses on the Adriatic, thus abandoned, speedily fell 
before the Austrians, who were aided by a Bntish squadron 
and auxiliary force from Sicily Trieste, being vigorously 
attacked for a fortnight, surrendered on the 31st October, 
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Scbenico and Spalatio yielded on the 2d November , and the 
reduction of Dalmatia "was completed by the capture (Dec 9) of 
the strong fortress of Zara, after a siege of thirteen days Palma- 
Nuova, and Venice itself, were invested , and the -whole Conti- 
nental possessions of the old Republic, as far as the Adige, -were 
occupied by the Austrians 

X Campaign o/1813 in Spain—Baitle of Vitoi ta 

745 The catastrophe of the Russian expedition, and the glo- 
rious successes of the campaign of Salamanca, bad totally extin- 
guished all division of opinion m Britain as to the prosecution 
of the contest , and the chief complaint now made against the 
government by the popular leaders was,— that they had yielded 
too much to the advice which they themselves had so long pressed 
upon them, in not prosecuting the war with sufficient vigour A 
motion was oven brought forward by the Marquis of "Wellesley 
for a committee of inquiry into the conduct of the war , and 
though this was negatived by a majority of 115 to 39, it had the 
c&cct of inciting the goi ernment to redouble its exertions , and 
as America -was now at war with this country, the naval and 
mihtary establishments were raised beyond even their former 
prodigious amount 

746 It was now, when Britain had reached the highest point 
in her national and military power and glory — without having 
touched the sacred reserve set apart for the redemption of the 
debt — ^that duty was sacrificed to supposed expediency, and the 
fatal precedent introduced of abandoning the protection of the 
future for the relief of the present On the 3d March 1813— a 
day which deserves to bo noted as among the most disastrous 
which Britain ever knew — ^this momentous change -was intro- 
duced by Mr Vansittart, who brought forward a series of resolu- 
tions for applying the surplus of the Sinking-Fund to the public 
senuce, after a certam proportion had been applied to its original 
puiposcs, on the double plea of the present exigencies, and the 
danger which must result to the system of investments from the 
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too rapid discharge of the national debt • In spite 6f the opposi- 
tion of Mr Huskisson and Mr Tierney, the motion "was carried 
-vrithont a di\ ision 

747 The winter following the campaign of Salamanca was a 
period of ceaseless exertion on the part of "Wellington to restore 
the disciphnc and efficiency of his army, which the protracted 
fatigues of the campaign, and the disasters with which it closed, 
had tended so greatly to loosen as to call from him the stem 
hut necessary reproof already noticed Neither rank nor sta- 
tion screened those in fault , and the army, thus thoroughly 
reorganised, and largely reinforced from Britain, prepared to 
take the field in greater strength than it had done smce the 
beginning of the war By the appomtment also of Wellmgton 
(Sept 22, 1812) as generalissimo of the Spanish armies, the 
•whole strength of the Peninsula was combined under one direc- 
tion , but the measure "was highly unpopular -with the democrats 
at Cadi^ as well as with all that party, numerous m every 
country, and especially in Spam, with whom jealousy of 
foreigners predominates over patnotism Ballasteros — a brave, 
but haughty and imperious officer — even incited his troops to 
resist it, but was arrested and sent prisoner to Ceuta, by an act 
of unwonted vigour on the part of the regency The arrival of 
the British general at Cadiz, however, followed by the ne'ws of 
the catastrophe m Russia, in some degree checked these intrigues, 
as well as those still earned on -with the agents of Joseph ; and 
though all the influence of Wellington failed to curb the torrent 
of democracy which was sweeping away all the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, he succeeded in placing their armies under 
better direction, and reorganising them in a far more efficient 
manner than before , and then returned, by "way of Lisbon, to 
bis old cantonments on the Coa, which he reached at the end of 
January 1813 

748 The Portuguese government had also relapsed into its old 
system of corruption and abuses The troops, left without pay, 
"w ere deserting in great numbers , the nch were sufiered to evade 
the taxes, while the peasants were pillaged by the revenue collec- 
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tors and military , and the democrats availed themselves of the 
discontent thus produced to accuse Wellington of aspiring to 
the Spanish crown But disregarding these malignant accusa- 
tions, he exerted himself with, such ability, and was so well 
seconded by Marshal Bcresford m the military, and by Sir 
Charles Stuart in the civil service, that a great improvement 
was soon manifest , and by the beginning of May, nearly 200,000 
Allied troops were ready in the Peninsula Though not more 
than half this great force were British, Germans, or Portuguese, 
on whom reliance could really be placed, the Allied army was at 
last, in point of numbers at least, brought to something like an 
equality with the imperial legions, which had now been reduced 
by the drafts into Germany to 230,000 men, of whom not more 
than 197,000, including 2S,000 hors^ were present with the 
eagles The strength of the Anglo-Portuguese army on the Coa 
■was 75,000, of whom 44,000 were British, with 6000 cavalry and 
90 guns , but besides those, there were 16,000 Anglo-Sicilian 
troops under Sir John Murray at Alicante, who had already 
undertaken some operations in conjunction with Blio, who com- 
manded 14,000 Spaniards 


749 Suchet had 40,000 excellent troops in Valencia, besides 
30,000 in Catalonia , but so large a proportion was required for 
garrisons, and for keeping up his communications with Aragon, 
that only 16,000 foot and 2000 horse were available for operations 
beyond the Xucar, behind which he lay in an intrenched camp 
His chief magazines had been transferred from Valencia to Mur- 
viedro, which was strongly fortified , and feeling himself thus 
SMure m the rear, ho advanced, at the end of March, against 
Murray, whose force was concentrated near CastalJa The ad- 
vanced detachments of Spaniards were routed without much 
difficulty , but in his attack on the mam British position, Suchet 
was repulsed with the loss of 1800 men , and had not Murray 
o^lccled to pra, the pnrsu.t, most of gon, might have hm. 
token at a doffle in hia rear Aflat this action, hath atmiaa 
rammed ‘Uair format parte, as Mnrray, ana of nhaca diTicons 
had been recalled by Lord William Bentmck to Sicily, did not 
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consider himself sufficiently strong to commence ofibnsivc 
operations 

750 The insurrection in the northern provinces, supported by 
the British ships on the const, had now risen to such a height, 
and so completely intercepted the French communications, that 
Joseph only rccen ed his despatches of the 4th J iiiuarj on the 18th 
March, and then by the route of Barcelona and Valencia • This 
alarming state of affiiirs attracted the attention of Napoleon, w ho 
urged his brother to concentrate his troops on the Ebro for the 
purpose of putting it down — ^tho command being given to Olau- 
scl, iis Soult had been called into Germany Clauscl gained some 
important ad\antagos o^or the guerillas, particularly o\er Mina 
(May 13) in the valley of Bon 9 al , \\ hile Joseph fived Ins own 
headquarters at Valladolid, and sent movable columns m all 
directions against the insurgents But greater events w ere now 
on the wing , and on the 22d May, Wellington commenced his 
march 

751 The plan of the British general was to adv ance m two divi- 
sions, with the left constantly in front, threatening the flank of 
the French , while the centre and right drove them from the 
Douro, so as to push them back into Biscay, and thus to establish 
for himself a non basis of operations, resting on the numerous 
fortified seaports of the northern coast The Duke del Parque’s 
army and the Spanish reserves, at the same time, moved forward 
from Andalusia into La Mancha, thereby inducing the belief 
that a combined attack on Madrid was intended Thus, when 
danger really tlircatencd on the side of Salamanca, the means of 
resistance were distant , and on 3d June the whole British army 
was concentrated on the north of the Douro, between Toro and 
the Esia, after a march of 200 miles in ten days - The French 
now hastily retreated towards tho Upper Ebro , while the British, 
rapidly pursuing, occupied Valladolid on tho 4th, and passed 
the Carrion on tho 7th and 8th TJio castle of Burgos, the scene 
of such desperate strife in tho last campaign, was blown up on 
the 14th , while the Biitish loft, constantly pressing round the 
right flank of the French, compelled them to abandon one posi- 
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tion after anotlier, and to evacuate the whole coast of Biscay, the 
ports of which were instantly filled with British vesels The 
whole Trench troops and authorities, meanwhile, had evacuated 
iladrid in panic , and the road from the capital to Bayonne was 
crowded with innnmerahle yehieles, hearing away the spoils of 
the kingdom, amassed by the unceasing rapine of five years 
The sweep of the Allies round the French right still contmned ; 
and such was the accuracy with which their marches had been 
calculated, and the precision with which they were accomphshed, 
that the columns, (numbering 60,000 British and Portuguese, 
•mth 18,000 Spaniards.) all arrived at the stations assigned them 
by Wellington’s previous plans, in the neighbourhood of Yitoria, 
at the very time when the French army of 70 000 men, heav}”- 
laden and dejected, had accumulated its immense files of chariots 
and baggage-waggons in front of that town 
752 The plain on which the French were drawn upismtcrsected 
by two ranges of hills, afibrding strong positions but the defect 
of their situation consisted in there being onlv a single line 
of retreat, by the great road of Bayonne, passable for carnages ; 
and Wellington, hawing reconnoitred them on the afternoon of 
the 20th, made his dispositions for an attack the next day At 
daybreak all the British columns were m motion . -^vith 
the nght wing and Murillo’s Spaniards, pressed through the pass 
of Puebla, and after a bloody conflict on the heights above the 
Zadorro, stormed the village of Subijana , while Wellmgton 
himself, with the centre, had surmounted the heights in his 
front, and descended in great strength mto the plain But the 
bridges over the small rivers in the bottom were gallantly con- 
tested by the enemy, tiU the hght division and the loth hu^r^, 
guided by a Spanish peasant^ surprised the bridge of Tres Puen- 
tes , and the whole French centre fell back, but m good order, 
and making a vigorous defence towards Yitona The decisive 
blow, however, had been struck by Graham on the left, where 
the villages of Gamarra-Mayor and Anega commanded the road 
to Bayonne The French made a most gallant defence and held 
the Allies at hay at the bridges, but some British brigades at 
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length got possession of tlic road, and the cry instantly ran 
throngh the French army that their retreat \r*is cut off The 
battle now- became a sort of running fight or cannonade hut 
the French ivere unable to hold any position long enough for 
the carriages m the rear to draw- off, and as the shot boomed 
over the heads of the aast crowd jammed together close to Vito- 
ria, cries of despair -were heard, as at the Boresina, from the 
agonised multitude An ovei turned waggon had blocked up 
the only remaining road, — ^that to Pampeluna , the British dra- 
goons w ere thundering in pursuit , and the whole frantic mass 
at length dispersed, making their w ay, in wild confusion, over 
fields and ditches, and leai ing all their artillery, carnages, and 
waggons, a prey to the victors 

753 Neier before, in modern times, had such a capture been 
made by a victonous army All the archives of the court of 
Madrid, includinga great massofNapolcon*ssecretcorrespondenc(^ 
151 guns, with 415 caissons, and countless stores of ammunition, 
were the military trophies, besides 6000 killed and wounded, 
and 1000 prisoners But the amount of pnvate boot}-, notwith- 
standing that two immense convoys had been sent off a few days 
before to France, defied all estimateor calculation Rich brocades, 
gold and silver plate, pictures, jewels, female trinkets, and articles 
of luxury, lay scattered about the field m endless profusion , 
even Joseph’s private carriage was taken, and he himself nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner Rot less than five millions 
and a half of dollars were taken in<the military chest, the whole 
of which (except about 100,000) were plundered by the soldiers , 
not fewer than 7500 of whom straggled from their colours, amid 
the drunkenness and indiscipline resulting from this enormous 
spoil, for thiee weeks after the battle Such was the triumph 
of V itoria, w Inch at one blow swept the French like a whirlwind 
from Spam, and made Joseph’s crown drop from his head 
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PART IX 

rnOM THE INVASION OF FRANCE BY THE AlWES IN 1814, TO THE 
PINAL OVERTHROW* OP NAPOLEON IN 1815 

I of the Pjfrenees— Invasion of France 1^ Wellington 

754 The battle of Yitona resounded like a thunderclap 
Ibrougli Spam Madrid -was finally evacuated, (June 27,) and all 
the French authorities aud partisans of Joseph hastened their 
flight across the Ebro , -while Suchet, \7ho still held his strong 
position on the Xucar, reluctantly evacuated Valencia, (ivhich was 
instantly occupied by Elio,) leaving garrisons only in Feniscola 
and Mumedro All the juramendatos (as those -were called -who 
had given their adhesion to the French dynasty) -wore thus left 
defenceless , aud to save them from the mdiscriminate vengeance 
•which -was hkely to bo directed against them, 'Wellington ad- 
dressed to the Cortes a longand able memoir, in ^hich he enforced 
the propriety of granting, -with few exceptions, a general amnesty 

755 Clauscl, "who had been stationed at logrono with 14,000 
men, arnved at Vitona after the battle , and, though nearly sur- 
rounded by the British divisions, succeeded in reaching France 
by tlic cHCuitous route of Saragossa and Jaca, after having great 
part of his artillery and baggage captured by hlina Graham, 
•with the British left, meanwhile, pressed the retreat of Foy fiom 
Durango, and drove him, after a severe conflict (June 25) at 
Tolosa, across the Bidassoa , while Hill, with the centre^ pur- 
sued the mam body of the routed army, which, -with only one 
gun, and hardly any ammunition or baggage, retired up the 
valley of Bastan into France All that now remained to the 
French m the northwest of Spam w as the strongholds of Saiitona, 
San Sebastian, and Pampeluna,— the last of which was already 
closely blockaded by Hill, while Graham lost no time in invest- 
mg San Sebastian 

75C The land front of San Sebastian stretches across the 

2 H 
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istlinaus of a low sandy peninstila, curving round the bay, at tho 
e\.tiemity of which, behind the town, stands the castle, on a 
conical lull, 400 feet high , while on the other side it is hounded 
by tho opening into which falls the stream of tho Urumea, 
which 13 fordable for two hours before and after low water The 
garrison, 3000 stiong, was commanded by Emanuel Rey, abrave 
and resolute officer, who had made eveiy preparation for an 
obstinate defence The siege commenced on 29th .Tunc , and the 
convent of St Bartholomew, which had been converted into an 
outwork, was breached and stormed on 17th July The British 
batteries were now placed on tho height where tho convent 
stood, and on tho sandhills on the light bank of the Urumea , 
and on the evening of the 24th the assault was ordered But 
tho attacking column, losing its order in fording tho river ond 
crossing the locks, shppciy with sea-weed, came up straggling 
in small parties to the support of tho forlorn hope, and tho 
assailants were at last driven back ovci the Urumea, with a loss 
of 620 men By ordei of Wellington, who now arrived before 
tho place, the siege was turned into a blockade, as the besiegers’ 
ammunition was nearly exhausted , and before it was renewed 
important events had occurred on the frontier 
767 Napoleon, on the first tidings of the battle of Vitofria, sent 
Soult to tako the supremo command in this quarter, under tho 
title of Lieutenant of tho Emperoi He an ived at Bayonne onthc 
13th July, and on mustering the wieclts of the different armies 
assembled round its walls, found that ho had 70,000 infantry and 
6000 cavalry, ready for active operations , besides the gairisons 
of San Sebastian, Pampeluna, and Santoiia, and Suchet’s army of 
66,000 men in Catalonia and Valencia After occupying him- 
self during seveial days in endeavouring to lestore tho spirits and 
organisation of his dejected troops, he moved forwards, (July 26,) 
ascending the Ficnch side of the Bioncesvallcs iiass with 36,000 
men , while Drouet, Count d’Erlon, with 20,000, threatened tho 
British centre by tho Puerta de Maya, at the head of the valley 
of tho Bastan , and Villatto remained, with 18,000 men, on the 
Bidassoa His object was, first to overwhelm Wellington’s right. 
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and relievo Pampoluna , and then, taming to hiS own right, 
raise the siege of San Sebastian , — and his operations were at first 
crowned with brilliant success Byng and Murillo, who hold the 
heights of Altobiscar in the Eonccsvallcs with scarce 6000 men, 
were compelled to fall back, aftei defending their ground tho 
whole day, before the attacks of 18,000 under Olausel , and 
d’Erlon *wa3 equally successful at the Puerta de Maya, where 
the Allies lost 1500 men (including two-thirds of the 92d regi- 
ment) and 4 pieces of cannon , though with almost equal loss to 
the victors The delay of d’Eilon and Reillo to loin Soult, how- 
ever, gave time for Picton to come up with his division , and 
the British fell back towards Pampeluna, taking up a position 
on tho rugged chfls opposite Sorauren, four miles in front of the 
fortress Wellington, instantly hastening to the scene of danger, 
joined Picton and Colo on the evening of the 27th , and tho 
arrival of tho 6th division the next morning (of which Soult, 
from tho nature of tho ground, remained unaware) brought up 
the Anglo-Portugueso force to 18,000, besides 10,000 Spaniards , 
while Soult’s army, as d’Erlon had not even yet come up, did 
not exceed 32,000 


768 At noon on tho 28th, the anniversary of Talavera, tho 
French, burning to cfiaco their past defeats,* dashed up the steep 
height, and assaulted the w'hole front of tho British position 
On tho Allied left, where tho 6th division was posted, the assail- 
ants, surprised and almost surrounded by the unexpected numbers 
of their enemies, were repulsed with dreadful slaughter, but on 
other parts of the lino the combat was more equal Again and 
again did tho French, with extraordinary but unavailing gallan- 
try, force their wny up tho steep face of tho mountain, in spite 
of the plunging fire poured down upon tliem , "but when their 
pttering arms appeared over the brow, the charging-cry was 

pieces, and a tempest 
of -bollob Mowed Its Towards ovanragi Sonit draw 

off his forces, and as it was known that Hill would arrive 


* Napier 
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dnring tlio niglit, a retreat 'was ordered the ne'^t morning, to the 
infinite disappointment of the gairison of Famp'eluna, who 
already deemed their deliverance at hand But instead of falling 
hack towards Boncesvallcs, Sonlt now occupied the crest of the 
ridge west of the Lanz, while ho manoeuvred -with his right 
towards San Sebastian , and 'Wellington, having now 60,000 men, 
determined to dri\o him from this position Before daybreak 
on the 30th, the French right was turned by the 7th division 
under Lord Dalhousie, followed by Murillo’s Spaniards and 
Campbell’s Portuguese , while Picton was equally successful on 
their left , and their defeat 'was completed by the capture of the 
village of Sorauren in their centre, which was gallantly earned 
by the Portuguese The Alhes lost during the day 1900 men, 
two-thirds of whom were Portuguese , but the French lost 3000 
killed and wounded, and an equal number of prisoners 
769 After this disastrous defeat, Soult hastily retreated up the 
valleys, pursued by Hill , while Byng, pushing on, occupied the 
Puerta de Maya , and, Dalhousie having seized the Donna Maria 
pass, the French were nearly hemmed in in the deep and narrow 
valley of St Estevan, where their surrender must have been 
inevitable But this gloiious trophy was lost by the misconduct 
of a few Bntish marauders, whoso appearance disclosed to Soult 
the danger of which he had hitherto been unconscious and the 
French, hurrying forward in wild disorder, reached (Aug 1) the 
head of the defiles of Yanzi and EchaUar While wedged here, 
in a narrow road between inaccessible rocks on one side, and the 
river on the other, the head of the light division reached the 
summit of the clifis, and began firing down on the throng A 
dreadful scene of confusion and slaughter ensued , and the French 
at last, evacuating the Spanish territory, resumed nearly their 
former positions — ^having lost,since they crossed the frontior,fully 
15,000 men, 4000 of whom were prisoners The loss of the Allies, 
during the various battles of the Pyrenees, was scarce 7000 
/ 60 This formidable irruption (w hich, if the ■vigour of the exe- 
cution had been equal to the skill with which it was conceived, 
mig t have led to serious results) having been thus triumphantly 
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repulsed, the first care of ■Wellington Tvas to xeneTV the aege of 
San Sebastian, fresh supplies having at length, arrived from 
Portsmouth On the 26th of August the fire "vras reopened from 
66 pieces of heavy cannon , and the fire of the place heing 
almost entirely silenced, -while two -wide breaches -were gapmg 
in the ramparts, the storm -was ordered for the 31st at noon In 
spite of the tempest of grape, canister, and musketry, poured on 
them— which wcllnigh choked the Urumea with killed and 
w ounded — ^the column streamed up the great breach , hut here 
their way was barred by a new wall, erected in reverse of the 
ruined rampart, the bottom of which was filled with sword- 
bHdes set eiect, while a close and deadly fire mowed do-wn all 
who reached the summit In -vain fresh troops pressed on to 
the scene of camago the bravest who mounted were bayoneted, 
or thrown down into the gulf, and after two hours of mortal 


strife, the heroic defenders still held their ground, and not a 
living man was to bo seen on the breach In this extremity, 
recourse was had to one of the boldest expedients recorded in 
military annals The guns on the sandhills were brought to 
bear on the curtain above the breach, while the British lay 
dow n at the foot of the rampar^ with the shot flymg only two 
feet above their heads > A shell at last fell among the tram of 
grenades and other combustibles arranged for defence along the 
rampart, which instantly blew up with a tremendous explosion 
destroying 300 brave Frenchmen , and the British, when the 
smoko cleared off, seeing a vacant space before them, sprang up 
with an appalling shout and gamed the first traverse But a 
desperate conflict-breast against breast, and bayonet against 
bayone^^ill ensued, till the tncolor was tom down bv Lieu- 
tenant Gethm of the 11th, and the garrison, giving avaj^ on all 

ddes, took refuge in the castle s / au 

761 now commencea n tcenewtoch mayoansofte iislo- 
«n to Moob not onlj-for ta conntty, bnt to He w 

^ttoZf ^’'■S'“oro?thc.rcom«te 
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Bronlang into tlio borning lionsc%tliep„noa,pmtoKks .nto 
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tho streets, and emptied them on the spot, till vast numbers fell 
motionless, and many lifeless , while the wretched inhabitants, 
driven from their houses by the fames, which consumed mno- 
tenths of the town, fell a prey to the brutal -passions of the 
soldiery In spite of all tho eiforts of the officers, pillage, 
rape, and massacre Avero carried to a pitch almost unheard 
of, and tho scenes transacted remain on rccoid as an eternal 
blot on the past and warning for the future The citadel was 
still to be reduced , but a fire from 60 heavy guns, besides 
mortars, having been opened on it, the brave governor was com- 
pelled (Sept 9) to surrender at discretion, with 1756 men — tho 
remains of the garrison Tho siego of this third-rate fortress, 
defended by only 3000 men, had detained the Allies 63 days, 
and cost them 3800 men, 2500 of uhoin were hilled or wounded 
in the last assault — a sti iking proof of tho skill and heroism of 
the governor and garrison, whose defence may bo placed among 
the brightest military acbievements of their country 

762 Soult, however, had not been unmindful of his distressed 
comrades Before daylight on the 30th August, he ci ossed the 
Bidassoa with 18,000 men, supported by Clauscl with 20,000, 
and Foy with 7000 more On the 31st he attacked the heights 
of San Marcial, then held by 18,000 Spanish troops , but such 
was the unwonted steadiness of the Spamaids that he was 
repulsed with the loss of 3600 men, while the Allies lost 2600, 
1600 of whom were Spaniards— a pi oof that to them the glory 
of the day was duo The inability of the French to keep the 
field was now clearly demonstrated , but Wellington resolved to 
await the fall of Fampeluna before undertaking any olfensivo 
operations 

763 In the cast of Spain, meanwhile, Sir John Murray had 
embarked fiom Alicante (May 31) with 14,000 men and a 
powerful battering train, in pursuance of oiders from Wellington, 
and landed -near Taragona on -the 3d June The outworks of 
Fort Olivo, and the castle of San Fehpe de Balaguer, (which 
commands the Toad from Tortosa,) were occupied with little 
resistance , -and as the mam defences were m a very dilapidated 
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state, success appeared certain But the iiresolutiou of ilurray, 
^vhlch had already hcon shown at the battle of Oastalla, ruined 
the enterprise The approaches were not pushed with the 
requisite rapidity , and the order for assault, notwithstanding 
the eagerness of the troops, was countermanded, till, on the 
news of Suchet’s approach with 17,000 men, the British general 
hastily raised the siege, (June 12,) and re-embarked his indignant 
troops for Alicante He was soon superseded in his command 
by LordTVilliamBentinck, and afterwards bi ought, m England, 


to a court-martial, winch acquitted him of the serious charges 
brought against himj but censured him for want of 3 udgment 
The triumph of Suchet, however, was short, as the nows of the 
battlo of Vitoria compelled him to withdraw wholly behind 
the Ebro, leaving strong gariisons in Tortosa, Fcmscola, and 
Murviedro Bcntinck followed up his retreating columns with 


a motley airay of 30,000 men, only 10,000 of whom were 
British or Germans, and again besieged Taragona at the end of 
July The approach of Suchet with superior forces compelled 
him to retire , but tho French maishal only blow up the defences 
and M ithdreu the garrison , and the city, with its ruined battle- 
ments, was occupied by the British, who, pushing on into 
Catalonia, entered Villa Franca on tho 7th September On the 
night of the 12th, however, their advanced guard was surprised 
and routed by General Harispe at the pass of Ordal, with the 
loss of 1000 men and four guns , and the Allies again fell back 
to the neighbourhood of Taragona 

' /64 "Wellington, meanwhile, having received considerable rein- 
forcements, was takingmeasures, in pursuance of orders received 
from home, for an invasion of France His own judgment 
uid indeed have led him, for several reasons, to delay tho 
attempt Pampeluna had not jet surrendered , and though the 
Spanish troops had greatly improved in discipline and efoemney 

the Fmnch peasantry the wrongs of their own countrymen 
to such an extent as to raise a national resistance B^t the 
Bntah govconxenf, 
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determinations of the Alhed sovereigns on the Elbe, decided- 
otherwise, and Wellington, hke a good soldier, prepaied to 
execute his instructions 

765 Soult’s position north of the Eidassoa was the base of a 
triangle of which Bayonne was the apex, and the great roads 
thence to Irun on the coasi^ and St Jean Pied-de-Port in the inte- 
rior, formed the sides This space was filled with a mass of rugged 
mountains, on the southmost ridge of which, orcrloohing the 
Bidassoa, the French army was stationed , while all the hill-roads 
were commanded by works , and the summit of the Grande 
Bhune mountain, the highest part of the ridge, was crowned by 
a complete redoubt The attack of Wellington was delayed, by 
the tides and the swollen state of the Bidassoa from rain, till the 
7th September, when the pontoons were brought down under 
cover of a dark and stormy night , and at daybreak, 24,000 men 
were directed against the Lower Bidassoa, and 20,000, chiefly 
Spaniards, against the B-hune and its ridges The French were 
completely taken by surprise, and driven from the first heights 
without much difficulty 3 and though some obstinate fighting 
took place at the Mont Louis XIY and the Croix des Bouquets, 
the position vras eventually stormed by the 9th legiment , while 
Giron with the Andalusians was equally successful at the Grande 
Bhune and a vast projecting rocky ridge called the Boar’s Back 
The whole of the almost impregnable positions, which the 
French had been fortifying for a month past, fell into the hands 
of the Allies , and thus was Bntain, the most persevering oppo- 
nent of the Bevolution, rewarded by being the first nation, since 
the rise of Eapoleon, whose victorious standards were planted 
oil the soil of France 

766 The first care of Wellington was to use the most vigorous 
means to prevent plundering, and to establish a system of regular 
payment for supplies — ^measures which had a great effect on the 
French peasantry, as they strongly contrasted with the enor- 
mous requisitions levied on all the districts round Bayonne for 
the support of Boult’s army Several soldiers, both British and 
Spanish, detected in plundering, were hanged without mtrey , 
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and the ready money of the British soon made provisions more 
plentiful in their camp than in that of the enemy Fampeluna, 
(for the surrender of -which "Wellington now again -waited,) after 
enduring all the extremities of famine, yielded at discretion on 
the 31st October, with its garrison of 3000 men , hut Santona, 
the only foi tress in north-west Spain still held hy the French, 
continued blockaded till the end of the war An attempt made 
hy Soult for a concerted plan of operations in Aragon with 
Suchet had failed, as Soult could spare no artillerymen , and 
those of Suchet, in obedience to the express orders of Napoleon, 
were absorbed in the Catalonian garrisons , but the month’s 
respite afforded by *the prolonged defence of Pampeluna had 
nevertheless been turned to good account A triple line of 
defences, of great strength and sohdity, had been constructed on 
the Nivolle, stretching from the sea and St Jean dcLuz to Mount 
Daren, and defended by 70,000 men — Soult’s force having been 
again raised to this amount by the accession of 16,000 recruits 
767 On reconnoitring this formidable position, Wellington de- 
-termined to direct his principal attack against the centre, between 
the Petite Rhune (which was still held as an outwork to the 
main line) md the bridge of Amotz o\ or the Nivelle Thft duty 
was assigned to the third, fourth, and seventh di-v isioiis under 
Beresford supported by Giron’s Spaniards, while Hill was to 
assail thoFrench left , and Hope, who had succeeded Graham in the 
command of the left wing was to make a feint against the lulls 
by St Jean do Luz The action began at daylight, (Nov 9,) by 
the storming of the Petite Rhune, which was gallantly performed 
by the 43d and the Portuguese Ca 9 adores, while the redoubts in 
the centre were assailed by such a storm of cannon-shot, that 
the defenders evacuated them before the scaling-ladders were 
applied Clinton, mcanw'hile, on tho right, with the sixth 
division, had broken through the W'orks guarded by d’Erlon’s 
men, and completely turned their defences in that quarter The 
French right-centre under Chuscl stiU stood firm , but, assailed 
in front by tho light division, (which had won the Petite Rhune ) 
and threatened in flank by the other coips, it at length gave 
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way , and though CLiusel, hurrving from St Jean do Lu^ A\ith 
Ins rcscr\cs, for .1 moment arrciiled the progrtbs of dofcit, the 
enthusiasm of the Allies was irresistible Thu av hole llritish 
centre crossed the if n olio, and drove the enciny from their second 
line of defences bej ond it Soult rallied his troojis on the third 
line, about eight miles in the rear , but long continued disasters 
had so Mcnkencd the spirit of his soldiers, that ho fell back the 
next day to his inticnLliod camp before 11a} oiine, leaiing all the 
intcrnicdiate country, a\ ith the port of St lean dc Lu/-, to the 
Allies, and h iiiiig lost 4300 men, including 1400 prisoners, -with 
SI guns and all Ins field magarincs 

7C8 The disorders of the Spanish and rortiigucse troops, hoiv- 
c\cr, still continued a subject of serious anxiety to 'Wellington 
ifot only did the totil destitution in ■which tlie\ were left by 
their rcspcctn c goi cnimcntb render pillage almost mc\ itablo, but 
the deep thirst for vcngc.ince, engendered by the long-tontmucd 
atrocities of the Prcnch iii the rcninsula, could scaiccly by anj 
practicable means bo icstraincd from glutting itself on the blood 
and property of the w retched inhabitantb At length, finding 
then generals tardy iii executing his orders on these points, he 
sent the w hole Spanish force (except Murillo’s corps, Inch had 
conducted itself propcrlj) out of France — ^thus depiiving him- 
self of 25,000 now experienced troops rather than connive at 
their excesses, a trait which strongly marks the lofty character 
of the Sritish hero Ifoi w ere his political difficulties less in. 
his transactions with the Spanish goa ernment, w here the furious 
hostility of the democrats at last reached such a height that he 
threw up the coininaiid-in-chicf of their armies in disgust , but 
this a igorous step quicUy brought them to reason, and ho was 
reinstated on his owm terms 

/09 Even without the Span laids, how ever, ’Wellington had still 
€0,000 troops, including 8600 hoisc, and with 100 guns , and as 
the space occupied was too contracted for so laigc a force, he was 
anxious to extend his cantonments by forcing the passage of 
Wio Nive^ aud driving Soult entirely back under iho cannon of 
Bayonne. iHis dispositions for the attack were as follows 
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Hope and Alton, ith. three divisions and Vandelenr's cavalry, 
in all about 24,000 men, were to drive in the advanced ^osts in 
front of tho intrenched camp , wliilc Beicsford, 171111 the centre, 
was to cross the Nive by bridges to be thrown over it , and Hill, 
on tho right, was to ford the same river at Cambo, and advance 
towards Bayonne by tho great road from St Jean Pied-de-Port 
The attack was made on the morning of tho 9th of December , 
and after severe fighting the passage was forced by Hill, and the 
French left driven close to Bayonne But the Allied army was 
thus cut in two by tho river Nive , and Soult, poiceiving tins, 
prepared to aiail himself of the advantage thus offered, with an 
energy and decision worthy of Napoleon himself On the 10th. 
at daj break ho issued forth on the left of the Nivo, with nearly 

60.000 men in tw'o columns, to assail the Biitish centre and left, 
which mustered scarce half that number, scattered over a con- 
siderable extent of country The light division, on which the 
fiist brunt of Clausel’s onset fell, was driven back, but held out 
with indomitable valour in the church and village of Arcangues 
w'hilcon the left, which was at first completely taken by sur- 
prise, a confused but desperate and bloody conflict w as kept up 
■during tho whole day The British at the outset suffered 
severely, but the successive arrival of the third, sixth, fourth, 
and scvenlh divisions, restored the day , and both armies rested 
on their arms on tho field of battle during the night, in tho 
eourso of which two German regiments came over to the A Hip s 
T hey w ore Tecciv cd w ith drums beating and presented arms, and 
soon after embarked to join their countrymen on the Rhine 

770 Some partial attacks took ^lace on the two follow mg days, 
till Soult, perceiving that tho bulk of the hostile forces were now 
concentrated on the left bank of the Nivc, drew his army again 
over tho bridges of Bajonno on the night of the 12th, and the 
next day directed 35,000 men against the front of Hill’s position 
at St Pierre, w bile 7000 more menaced his rear. Hill had only 

14.000 men and 14 guns, but they were strongly posted on 
a wooded and broken ridge, from the old chateau of ^illefr inque 
to Yieux Mouguorre on the Adour , and the first onset of tho 
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I’rcncli under Abbe m the centre was repulsed with loss But 
the numbers of tho assailants at length prevailed, and the crest 
of the ridgo was won nevertheless Hill, pushing forward tu o 
brigades of Portuguese infautiy, had already regained his vantage- 
ground before the arrival of Wellington, who, with the third, 
fourth, and sixth divisions, reached the gioundby a long circuit 
In spite of all the efforts of Soult, tho French wore now driven 
back at all points, after one of the most desperate struggles which 
had taken place during the war, in which tho Allies had lost 
2500, and the French 3000 men ' After this action tho French 
again withdrew into tho intrenched camp, while Foy’s division 
guarded on the right bank the passage of tho Adour , and tho 
Allies, established in winter-quarters in tho towns on the coast, 
dicw ample supplies from the rich fields of Bearn, and tho 
harbour of St Jean de Luz 

II Europe %n Aims against France 

771 The magnitude of the changes produced by the campaign 
of 1813 was more fully seen when the crash of arms was over, 
and the mind, relieved from the immediate alternations of hope 
md fear, had leisure for contemplation Of 400,000 men recently 
grouped round the fortresses of the Elbe, scarcely 80,000, mourn- 
ful and defeated, had regained the left bank of the Rhine , and 
hardly aS many, out of 200,000 who iccently maintamed the 
dominion of the Peninsula, remained to withstand the invaders 
on tho Adour The vast and splendid fabric of the French 
empire had vanished like a dream , and tho mighty victor, reft 
of all his conquests, had only the old monaichy of Louis, now 
nearly dramed of its military defenders, to mike head against 
the accumulated 'hostility of Europe , P of the 

Emperor was equal to the emergency I id he ^ 

St Cloud (Nov 9) from Mayenoe, than li ^ o , , 

of state a candid statement of the m- ' 
the ncccssi'^ of vigorous measures ' ■ 

further calamity Ho began bvdra^ i 
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(£ 1 , 200 , 000 ) from the great reserved fimd in the vaults of the 
Tuilerics , and he speedily gave signs of what ho cspectcd from 
his subjects, hy issuing a decree, of his own solo authority, by 
which nearly a third was added to the land, window, and door 
tax, and three-fifths to the excise and salt tax But however 
indispensable these illegal stretches of power might he, they 
were extremely distasteful to the nation, tliroughout which an 
intense feehng of discontent and horror, .from the apparently 
endless continuance of the war, and the unceasing demands of 
the conscription, had gradually grown up In addition to a 
levy of 310,000 ordered in October, a now conscription of 300,000 
more was voted on the 16th Uovemher, to ho taken retrospec- 
tively from the classes which had undergone the ordeal in past 
years, from 1803 downwards , and tlio speech of Napoleon to 
the council on this occasion was marked hy manly sincerity 
“ Why should n o fear to speak the truth ? Has not Wellington 
invaded the south t Do not the Russians menace the north * 
And tho nation does not rise en masse to chase them away i 
Every one speaks of peace, when all should resound, with the 
cry ofwar Nei er talk of peace till I have burned Munich ' ” 

772 While Fiance was thus reaping, in tho utter prostration 
of pubhc credit, the entire exhaustion of tho blood of tho nation, 
and the prospect of foreign subjugation, tho natural consequence 
of domestic revolution and external aggression, tho preparations 
of Britain were on a still more colossal scale than in the pre- 
ceding campaign Ninety-nine ships of the line, and 545 frigates 
and smaller vessels, were in commission , the number of seamen 
and marines was 140,000 , and tho 1111010 land and sea force in 
arms, including the 3 comanry and local milita at homo, 40,000 
mihtia in Canada, and the Indian armj', amounted to 1,053,000 
men ' The expenditure, of the year 1814, undei these circum- 
stances, reached the enormous sum 117 millions ’ 

773 Tjie Allied sovereigns at Frankfort had meanwhile com- 
municated to Napoleon, (Nov 9,) through the Baron St Aignan, 
one of his ministers who had fallen into their hands, the basis 
on which they were willing to treat This was, « that France 
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sliould bo rcstriclcd to ifs njituml brnits bclT^ccn tbc Alps, 
thoPN rcnec«, ^Tl(l llir Khinc , tbit the nncicnt <h jia’Hv sboubl be 
restored in Spun, nnd tbc independence of Gcrimuj nnd Italy 
secured under native princc« ’ A dee! iration to the same effect 
•was addressed to tbc French nation, (Doc. 1,) and Napoleon at 
first appeared not nin^illinj: to open nc;:otntjons , but lus real 
object avas only to gam time, and the Klnno bad been crossed 
by tbc Allied armies before any ofTeclual steps bad been taKen 
The Icgislatuc body met at Tans on tbc loth Docenibor ; and 
ibough every thing a\ ent on smootblv m the Senate, tlio Clum- 
ber of Dqmties soon assumed tbc nnai onted aspect of opposition 
to the court, ylnch aias developed in the report on tbc avar, 
presented by the deputy I/niic on the SSth December Tins 
remarkable document in aabicb the abandonment of Germany 
and Holland a\as openly recommended, the conscription de- 
nounced as ' a fngbtful and intolerable sconrge, and the 
national rum impending oaer rrmcc illndod to in long-nnbcard 
accents of freedom, kindled a perfect storm , andlf ipolcon, after 
denouncing tbc Chambers as traitors and conspirators in a 
violent speech to the public authorities at Ibo Ttulerics (Jan 1, 
1811,) dissolved tho Chamber on tbc following day The last 
shadow of popular reprascntation was thus abobsbed , and on 
the 4th January tbc budget aias fi\cd bv an imperial decree at 
^7,000,000 , and fresh additions to tbc taxes, in order to pro- 
vide tins immense sum, wore imposed by the sole autbonty of 
the Emperor Commissioners ■ucrc sent into all tho depart- 
ments, to hasten the levies and superintend the equipment and 
pro'visioning of the fortresses but tho rapid advance of tbc 
Allies soon rendered all these defensive preparations of no avail 
4 <4. The presence of external danger however, extorted from 
iNapoleon at this period two important concessions implying' 
an ahandoment of two of the great points of bis Continental 
policy The first was tbc treaty of Yalcmpiy, (Dec 11 ) by 
which Ferdinand VH "was released and restored to tho Spanish 
throne, on condition that the British troops should be with- 
drawn from tho Pcmnsula, and that Port Afahon and Ceuta 
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slioiUd never bo coded to England By tins manoeuvre Napo- 
leon hoped that tho sword of Wellington might bo broken, pnd 
the Jacobins of Cadiz, already exasperated to the utmost against 
the British, conveitcd, perhaps, into useful allies But the 
ErCgency and Cortes had tho viituo to refuse their ratification , 
and though Napoleon, in the hope of distracting their councils, 
sent Ferdinand into Spain, which he entered on tho 19th March 
by way of Catalonia, tho Spanish armies continued to servo 
against Fmnce till tho conclusion of the war 

776 A similar feeling of necessity induced him, shortly after, 
to liberate the Pope from his long confinement at Fontainebleau. 
All efforts to procure from him tho formal cession of the States 
of the Church, even in pait, had proved wholly ineffectual , but 
tho state of affairs lendcied Napoleon anxious to discmbairass 
himself of his piesonco On tho 22d January the venerable 
captive accordingly left Fontainebleau , but ho was detained 
on various pretexts m tho South of France, and not finally 
delivered till after the fall of Napoleon Important negotiations 
had at the same time been going on with Murat That bravo 
butirresolute prince, foreseeing tho downfall of the Emperor, had 
attempted to procure from Napoleon, as the price of his fidelity, 
the union under his own sceptre of all Italy south of the Po* ; 
but, failing in this, he prepared to abandon the cause of his 
bcnefactoi On tho 11th January 1814 he condnded a treaty 
with tho Allies, by which ho was guaranteed possession of 
Naples, and forthwith adiancing on Borne with 20,000 men, 
occupied the second city in his brothcr-m-law’s empire, (Jan 
19 ,) Invang previously published a flaming proclamation, in 
wriiich the perfidv and violence of tho imperial government were 
denounced in terms which came strangely from a chief of the 
Ecvolution » 

770 The Danes had been meanwhile compelled, as has been 
already noticed, to yield to the arms of Bemadotte , and a treaty 
was imposed on tho cabinet of Copenhagen, (Jan 14, 181^) bv 
which Norway was ceded to Sweden, m exchange for Pomerania 
and Rugen-a painful sacrifice, and equally distastefhl to the 
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King of Denmark and the Norwegian people A new league 
h.id hccn formed immediately after the “battle of Leipsic, for the 
organisation of the forces of the late Confederation of the Bhinc 
against the common cnem}, and had been acceded to hy all the 
leading princes except the King of Saxony, who had been sent 
as a prisoner of war to Berlin , and two supplementary treaties, 
drawn up by the Baron on Stem, were signed at Frankfort, 
(Nov 18 and 24) By the first, the pecuniary contribution of 
each of the princes of the late Confederation to the expenses of 
the war wras fixed at one year’s revenue of his territory , avhile 
by the second the military contingents vrero taken at double 
those furnished to Napoleon The Austrians under Schwartz- 
enberg, meanwhile, had entered the Swiss territory, (Decem- 
ber 21,) in spite of a declaration of neutrality from the 
Helvetic Repubhc, — a measure against which Napoleon, for- 
getting his own numberless infractions of the rights of indepen- 
dent states, \chcmently protested, ns he had hoped to bo sccuied 
on this, the most -aulncrablo side of France, — and a change m 
the Swiss councils immediately follow cd The constitution im- 
posed by Napoleon’s Act of Mediation was annulled , and though 
the nation in general was rather passive in submission than 
active in aid to the Allied arms, its adhesion completed the 
GnA>D Alliance, in which, from Gibraltar to Archangel, and 
from the Scheldt to the Bosphorus, all Europe was now arrayed 
against the unaided resources Of France, which only eighteen 
months before had led all the western states of the Contment in 
a crusade against the independence of Russia 
777 Theforcesthus collected for the invasion of France and Italy 
were distributed as follows —The Grand Army, under Schwartz- 
enberg, which was destined to act on the side of Switzerland 
and Franche Comte, numbered not less than 260,000 men, at 
least 200,000 of whom were effective — ^including, besides the 
Austrian troops, the Russian and Prussian g^iards, the leteians 
of Wittgenstein, and the Bavarians and other German confede- 
rates under Wrede The army of Sjlesia, as it was stiU called, 
under Bluclicr, consisted of the two Prussian coips of York 
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and Kleist, the t-n o Russian of Langeron and Sacken, and two 
corps of German confederates — in all, 137,000 men — and threat- 
ened the north-east frontier of Trance, hetneen Mayence and 
Cohlcntz. The thud arrar, under the Crown-Prinoc of Sweden, 
mustered in all 174,000 combatants, lying on the Lower Rhine, 
hetw een Cologne and Dnsseldorf , hut the aanety of nations of 
which it was composed, and the peculiai political position of its 
commander, rendered it doubtful whether it would lender any 
very efficient service If wo reckon, besides these, the Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian reserves^ the troops employed before 
JEIamburg, and in blockading the other fortresses on the Elbe 
and Oder, with Bellegarde’s army of 80,000 men in Korthem 
Italy, and 140,000 Bntish, Spaniards, and Portuguese under 
"Wellrngton, we shall have a total of 1,028,000 men prepared to 
act against the Prencli empire — a stupendous force ' such as 
neier had been directed against any power in the annals of 
himan warfare, and to oppose which the means at the di^osal 
of Napoleon were very inadequate The physical strength and 
moral constancy of his empire were alike exhausted , and though 
the conscriptions exhibited mpapci a most formidable array of 
combatants, not more than 200,000 (exclusive of the garrisons 
of the fortresses, and the army of Eugene in Italy) could by any 
possibility be brought forward in the field , so that, after deduct- 
ing the tioops of Soult and Snclict, the Emperor had not more 
than 110,000 to resist the invasion of the Allies on the Rhme 
778 Still the Allied sovereigns, notwithstanding their vast 
superiority of force, at first hesitated at the idea of crossing the 
Rhine The catastrophe of two rears, however great, could not 
at once obhterate the recollection of tu enty years of triumphs, 
and the phjsical weakness to which Prance was reduced was in 
great measure unknown to them , opinions w ere also much 
duided as to the lino of operations to be undertaken, and it was 
only by the personal influence andMgour m council of Alex- 
ander that all these difficulties were at last oiercome Tlio 
plan of operations finally adopted was a repetition, on a still 
greater scale, of that of the preceding campaign— Switzerland 

2i 
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•affording the salient angle -vrliicli Bohemia had formerly been 
The grand army "was to cross Switzerland, and enter Franco m 
fi\ e great columns by B ile and the Jura , "while Blucher, after 
blockading Maycncci was to push straight forward across Cham- 
pagne on Pans, and the array of Bemadotte was to complete 
the conquest of Holland, and press Napoleon on the north-cast 
frontier Such "were the final arrangements, and on the last day 
of the year 1813 the Allies passhd inn BniNC 


III Campatgtt ^1814 — Battles of JaRothtire, Champaahert, 
and Sfontercau — Armtstux of Lvstgnr/ 

nQ At midnight^ on the 31st December 1813, the umtedand 
Tictonous army of the Iln<!sians, Prussians, and Austrians, crossed 
the Rhine The passage -was effected from opposite Mannheim, by 
apartof Saclccn’s corps, who crossed in boatsand rafts, and, having 
succeeded in carrying a redoubt which commanded the river, 
were established on French ground by the following morning. 
Blucher in person, with Langeron and Yorki crossed at Caub, 
and St Priest at Coblentz, with little opposition , and Schwartz- 
enberg, with 200,000 men, had already (Dec. 21) entered 
Switzerland and the Jura Geneva was occupied on the 30th by 
Bubna, -who, by seizing the passes of the Simplon and St Ber- 
nard, cut off the communication between France and Italy, 
while the centre, under Hcssc-Homberg and Colleredo, pressed 
on by the highroad from Bale through Vesoul to Langres, 
which they entered on the 16th January , Yictor and Mortier, 
whose force was wholly inadequate to make head against the 
invaders, having previously abandoned it Blucher, meanwhile, 
having driven Marmont before him over the SaiTc, and through 
the passes of the Vosges, entered Nancy on the 9th January,*and 
occupied Bnenno on the 25th Bernadette himself was still in 
Holstein, but three corps of bis army, under TVinzangerode, 
Bulow, and the Duke of Save-Weimar, were advancing through 
Flanders Liege was taken by the Cossacks on the 18th Jan- 
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nary , and Macdonald, by order of Napoleon, fell back to-vrards 
Irton and Chalons, leaving Antwerp to its own resources Thus 
in less than a month the Allies had occupied one-third of France , 
but the wide dispersion of their armies on a line SOO^miles long, 
and the disunited views of their cabinets, still ga\e Napoleon 
hopes that, even with forces not more than a third of those 
opposed to him, he might strike on the plains of Champagne 
strokes equal to those redoubtable blows which laid the founda- 
tion of his fame in Italy. 

780 During the first three weeks of January 1814, Napoleon 
was indefatigable in liis efforts to provide means for arresting 
this flood of invasion, but notwithstanding all tho exertions 
made to organise tho conscripts, not more than 100,000 effective 
men could at last be mustered in the field The national guard 
of Pans, which had been suppressed since the afiair of Malet, was 
also restored , but the selection of both oflicers and privates 
showed that it was the pikes of the faubourgs, m case of a 
republican rising, rathei than the bayonets of the enemy, that 
tliey weie intended to combat Tho regency was conferred on 
tho Empress conjointly with Joseph, and on tlie 23d the 
oflicers of the national guard were summoned to tho Tuileries,, 
when the Emperor, taking tho King of Home, then a lovely 
infant three years old, in his arms, solemnly intrusted to tlieir 
guardianship, during his oun absence with the army, “that 
■u Inch I hold dearest in the world, my wtfe and my son ” Great 
w as the enthusiasm excited by this touching address , and on 
the morning of tho 25th, after giving Ins final instructions to 
Joseph and tho council, Napoleon embraced tho Empress and his 
son for the last time, and set out for the army lie never saw- 
them again 

781 The same afternoon bo arrived at the headquarters of the 
army at Chalons-sur-Marne, whore, by the concentration of the 
retinng columns, about 70,000 mbn, including 15,000 excellent 
cavalry, were collected , and after tu cl ve hours of rest and prepara- 
tion, ho resolved at once to assume the offensive agaiust Blucher, 
w ho lay , with only 26,000 men, atUnenne, separated from Backen 
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and York Tho capture of an officer despatches revealed 
to the Prussian general liis danger, and he took instant measures 
for concentrating his troops But hcforc tho orders could he re- 
ceived, the Prench, foremg their way through the forests on the 
28tli, fell the nevt day on AlsusiciT and Pahlen before Brienne ; 
and though these hraie officers held the great road long enough 
for Sacken to pass to jom^Bluchcr, they were at length dm en 
into the touTi, uhich uas bombarded and stormed, after a des- 
perate conflict, by the French Blucher was nearly taken pri- 
soner in the castle , and Ifapolcon himself had a still more 
narrow escape from the lance of a Cossack ■alio crossed his path 
in tho mLl6c, and was shot by Gourgaud almost at his feet • 
Blucher now drew oflT towards Bar-sur-Aube , and on the 31st 
cfiected his junction with the Grand Army on the heights of 
Trannes, avhere 100,000 men were now collected , and Ifapolcon 
prepared to retreat But the Allies m turn became the assailants, 
(Feb 1 ,) and while tho Prince of Wurtemberg, -aith tho Russian 
right, drove tho enemy from the village of la Gibern^ Sacken, 
with the centre, advanced against la Rothifere, u Inch u as carried 
after a sei ere struggle in the midst of a snow-storm , and though 
Napoleon, bringing up in person tuo fresh dnasions at 6 par, 
for a moment rccoi ered it, it was again taken by the Russian 
grenadiers , and Giulay having at midnight e'vpellcd the French 
Tight from Dionville, Napoleon drew off with the loss of 6000 
men and 73 guns, having lost, besides, the prestige of the first 
victory 

782 The condition of the French was now sufficiently disas- 
trous, and they defiled the nevt day m great confusion over the 
bridge of Lesmont, gallantly covered by Marmont with 12,000 
men against the attacks of "Wrede and the Bavarians, and thence 
retreated to Troyes After a halt of three days, Napoleon agam 
fell back to Nogent-sur-Seme, while the Allies occupied Troyes 
on the 7th hut this continued retreat, as well as the disastrous 
iirfelligence received from all quarters, had a most dispinting 
effect on the army The imprudence of the Alhes, however, in 
again separating their armies, as well as his knowledge of the 
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reluctance of the Austrian calnnet to push matters to extremity 
■with him, revived the hopes of Ivapoleon , and he determined 
on a stroke agamst Blucher, -who had pushed his van, under 
Sacken, as far as La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in the hope of seizmg 
the great park of Napoleon’s army, "which -was with Macdonald 
On the 9th, accordingly, he broke up -with 45,000 men from 
Nogent, and, crossmg the country by dreadful roads, suddenly 
attacked and overwhelmed the corps of Alsusieff on. the morning 
of the 10th, at Champaubert, "with the loss of 3000 men and 12 
guns, the general himself being made prisoner, — ^thus cutting 
the army of Blucher m two, and interposing himself between 
its severed wings The advance, under Sacken, attempting to 
retreat from LaFerte to rejoin the marshal at Yertus, found its 
way barred at Montmirail by the French, who had now been 
reinforced by the Guard and cuirassiers , and after a stem con- 
flict, lasting through the whole of the 11th, was driven over the 


Marne at Chatcau-Thierry, with the loss of 17 guns and 6000 
men Blucher Jiad by this time collected his troops, and, advan- 
cing with 20,000 men to Etoges, had dnven Marmont, after 
considerable fighting, through Tauchamp^ when the amval of 
the Emperor (Feb 14) changed the aspect of afiairs The Rus- 


sians retreated in admirable order along the narrow causeway to 
Champaubert, in spite of all the efibrts of the French cuirassiers 
to break their squaies but Grouchy, by taking a circuit, got 
into their rear at Etoges, with 3000 horse, and though the 
Allies, fighting with tlm courage of despair, at last forced their 
way through the surrounding masses, .and reached Clialons on 
the evening of the 15th, they lost 7000 men, 15 gun^ and 8 
standard^ and were weakened m all by full 20,000 men, since 
Napoleon’s fatal irruption six days before The spirit of the 
French u as revn ed by these triumphs in proportion to its late 
depression , and that general confidence was again felt which 
contributes, more than numbers, to mihtary success 
783 Lcaimg his other troops about MonWirail and Chatcau- 
Tliierry to^tdi Bludier s routed army, Napoleon now crossed 
with the Guards and cuirassier^ by Mwux and the forest of 
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Brio into the valley of the Seine, to support Victor and Ondinot 
During his ahscnco on the Marne, hovrover, occurrences, ulti- 
matelj' leading to results of the highest importance, had taken, 
place at Troves Though the lapse of tuenty-onc years from 
the death of Louis XVI , u ith the pressing interest of the glories 
and catastrophes u Inch had since occurred, Ind almost obliterated 
the memory of the Bourbons in Franco, a certain organisation in 
favour of the exiled family had throughout existed — ^principally 
in la Vend6e, Brittany, and the south, hut not uithout leaders 
and adherents in the capital The Bourbon princes, after being 
driven from one part of the Continent after another, by the pro- 
gress of the French arms, had at Idligth found shelter in Great 
Britain, uhere Louis XVIII uras received, (Aug 1807,) but 
without any formal recognition of his title as king, and even- 
tually fi-ved his residence at Hartwell, -where ho remained till 
the Bestoration , -while his brother, the Count d’Artois, occupied 
the ancient palace of Holyrood The time, ho-wo-ver, had at 
length arrived w'hen the passage of the Bhino by the Allies, and 
the establishment of "Wellington in the south, rendered it impos- 
sible for these princes, however unwarlike their dispositions 
might be, to remain longer in privacy At the moment -when 
the Allies ciossed the Rhine, a proclamation appeared from Louis 
XVIII to the senate, calling on them to co-operate with him in 
overturning the tyranny of Napoleon , and early in February 
the Count d’Artois, quitting Holyrood, repaired by Rotterdam 
and Bale to Schwartrenberg’s headquarters , while the Duke 
d’AngouWmo embarked for Spain to join Wellington, and the 
Duke do Bern went to Jersey, to be at hand in case of a rovalist 
insurrection in la Vendee It was at this moment, on their 
entry into Troyes, that the Allied monarehs were brought first 
into contact -with the French royalists The Marquis de Wid- 
ranges and M Goualt, wearing white cockades, which were pro- 
hibited under pain of death, sought an interview with Alexander, 
and solicited his countenance to their enterprise for the re estab- 
lishment of the Bourbons But the fortune of arms -was still 
loo doubtful, and the diplomatists m the cabinet too much 
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divided, for the Allied sovereigns to compromise themselves j 
and the deputies, though courteously received Jjy Alexander, 
failed to ohlain from him any favourable response 
784 The operations of the Grand Army, meanwhile, had been 
conducted with little vigour by Schwartzenberg, whose cabinet 
was desirous to avoid precipitating matters against ISTapoleon, at 
least till the throne was secured to his descendants On the 11th, 
however, the columns were again put m motion, Nogent was 
stormed on the 12th , and the whole plain between the Seme 
and Loire was inundated by the Cossacks and light tioops, who 
occupied Fontainebleau on the 15th The Austrians entered 
Monterean, and the peasants of the great plain of la Bne, flying 
into Pans, alarmed the capital, when Napoleon, with his Guards 
and cmrassiers, appeared to the aid of Victor and Oudinot, (Feb. 
16,) and large remforcements having arrived from the Spanish 
frontier, he prepared to resume the offensive the next day, with 
56,000 men The advanced guard of Wittgenstein, under Pahlen, 
was almost annihilated on its retreat from Mormant to Nangis, 
two Russian regiments were completely destroyed, and of the 
whole coips of 6000 men, scarce 2000 escaped Wlule this was 
gomg on on the left, the Bavanans in the centie were driven 
with great loss from VilleneuTC-le-Comte to Monterean, at the 
confluence of the Seine and Tonne, where, supported by the 
W'^urtembergers and the Anstrmn corps of Bianchi, they stood 
firm— Victor’s corps, which led the pursuit, being so exhausted 
by fatigue as to be unabl6 to seize tlie position Such, however, 
u as the Emperor’s u rath at the attack not baling been made, 
that he directed Gerard to supersede Victor m his command , 
and the next morning (18 th) ho adi anced in great force agamst the 
heights of Surville, which commanded the town and bndges of 
Monterean It was not till late m the day, and after a severe 
conflict, tliat these important heights wore carried by the French 
and 60 pieces of the artillery of the Guard, from this vantage- 
ground, opened a close discharge on the dense masses crowding 
flown the sbpe and over the bndges. In the excitement of the 
moment tho>Empcror himself was^cen in the midst of the fire. 
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pointing the guns with his own hand, and in spite of the heioic 
efforts of the Piince of ‘Wuitemhcrg, the Allies were driven from 
the town with tlie loss of G guns and 6000 men, and with diffi- 
culty succeeded in hrealting the bridge of the Yonne to stop the 
pursuit Such was the battle of Montercau, the last, and not 
the least biilliant, of the victories of Uapoleon 

785 Great was the moial effect produced b}'’ these repeated 
successes of the Emperor, not only on Ins own, but on the Allied 
aimies , the generals of which, seriously fearing that the stai of 
Napoleon was again in the ascendant, drew back then tieops on 
all points to a position in front of Tioyes AlHhis time a nego- 
tiation for peace had been going on at Chatillon , and on the night 
of the 17th a flag of truce had arrived at Napoleon’s headquarters, 
stating that the terms proposed by Caulaincourt had been ac 
cepted, and that the prehminaiies weie on the point of being 
signed Napoleon, ho wevei , who had always determined to make 
the negotiation entirely dependent on the progress of military 
events, had written to Oaulaincourt, after his first success at 
Ohampaubert, to sign nothing , and the continued tide of good 
fortune confirmed him in these ideas Augereau, meanwhile, at 
Lyons, being reinforced by several thousands of new levies, and 
by two veteran divisions Lorn Suchet’s army, had resumed the 
offensive, driven back Bubna to the neighboiiihood of Geneva, 
and reopened the communication with Italy Napoleon hoped 
that this auxihaiy force, by acting on the leai of the Giand 
Army, might lender their stay in France impracticable , and 
already exclaimed, in anticipated triumph, “I am nearer to 
Munich than tliej’- aie to Pans 

786 But in the mean time the advanced dmsions of Bemadotte’s 
army, under Bulow -and Winzingcrode, having converted the 
siege of Antwerp into a blockade, had entered France, occupied 
Avesnes (Feb 10) and Bheims (Feb 11) without opposition, 
and carried Soissons by storm, (13th,) — ^the biave commandant. 
General Rusca, having fallen m the moment of the assault 
This last conquest was not letained, as Chemicheff’s coips, 
oshich had made the capture, was sent to Chalons to reinforce 
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Bluclici, "wlio, liaving by indefatigable actiyity assembled 45,000 
foot and 14,000 horse, joined the Gmnd Army on the 21st at 
Mery Though 140,000 men were now assembled between 
Troyes and Arcis-sur-Aube, Schwartzenberg declined the battle 
which Napoleon, flushed with his recent successes, offered on 
the 22d , and again fell back thiough Troyes, which was reoccu- 
pied by Napoleon on the 24th The e-^ecution as a traitor of 
M Goualt, -who here fell into the power of the Emperor, stained, 
if it did not disgrace, the lustre of his arms , but the irresolu- 
tion of the Allied councils was now at its height An attempt 
by Napoleon to open a separate negotiation with the Empcior 
» of Austria had been not unfaiourably rccened , and in spite of 
the nigency of Alexander that they should halt and fight a 
great battle. Prince ‘Wenzel Lichtenstein was sent on the 24th 
to the French headq^uarters to propose an aimistice, which was 
acceded to, and Lusigny fixed upon as the place of conference 

1 V Congi css of Ohatillon — Battles of C> aone and Baon 

787 Napoleon had now performed tho most cxtraoi dinary and 
brilliant military achievements in his long and eventful career 
RccoTonng his army, after an apparently decisive defeat, from 
the lowest point of depression, he had first surprised the Prus- 
sian marshal, and crushed lus scattered corps m succession , and 
then stopped the advance of tho Grand Army, andtlnown back 
their 1 ictorious standards acroK the Seme, — and these marvel- 
lous lesults wcic gained bi a foicc never exceeding 70,000 men, 
against a veteran host more than double tho number Irresolu- 
tion and circumspection had succeeded to boldness and decision 
m the Allied counsels , the success of the invasion of France, and 
with it tlie holding together of the Grand Alliance, hung by a 
tliread , and it wras to the combined firmness of Alexander and 
Lord Castlereagh that the triumph of the Allies is, beyond aU 
question, to be asenbed 

788 On the 23th of February, in a council of tho sovereigns 
and principal nnhtari commanders held at Bar-snr-Aube, Alex- 
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aTidcr,snpporting, as he had always done, the policy of rigorous 
operations, announced that, as the armistice extended only to 
the Grand Army, ho would at once authorise Bluchcrto resume 
the offensive, if he could he reinforced by the corps of Bulow, 
Win/ingcrode, and Tl'oronroff But'tliis appeared impossible 
without the consent of Bemadotte, xiliich, from his evident 
baclcviardness in co-opcrating in the iniasion of Franco, he 
would not be likely to give, -nben Lord Castlcreagh, having 
ascertained that the transference was necessary for the success 
of the proposed operations, at once declared that Britain, as the 
universal parmastcr, had a right to expect that her Allies would 
not bo deterred by ditllcultics of etiquette , and that he 'nould 
himself take the responsibility of withholding the monthly sub- 
sidies from the CroTra-Prince if he opposed the arrangement 
This manly course prevailed, and orders were given the same 
day that the Grand Army should retreat to Langres, to join its 
reserves , while the army of Silesia, joined by the three corps, 
should immediately advance on Pans 
789 It has already been mentioned that, m answer to the pro- 
posals sent from Frankfort, through M do St Aignan, Fapoleon 
had declared his readiness to treat , and the congress had been 
opened at Chatillon on the 4th Fcbniary The plenipotentiaries 
of Britain in this memorable assembly were at first Lords Aber- 
deen and Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stuart , Count Bazumoffski 
appeared for Bussia , Count Stadion for Austria , BaronHumboldt 
for Prussia , and Caulaincourt for France The vast importance 
of the negotiation, however, ere long rendered it necessary for the 
British minister for foreign affairs to repair in person to the scene ; 
andnonecould have beonfoundbetterfittedthanLord Castlcreagh, 
by bis higb-bred manners, clearness of intellect, and indomitable 
moral courage, to fake the lead at such a juucture The avowed 
object of Britain was, as it had been from the first, simply to pro- 
mde secunfy for the future, by the reduction of France to its an- 
cient limits — ^tbe formation of a federative union m Germany — 
the independence of Holland, Sw itzcrland, and the lesser states 
of Italy,— land 4hc restoration of Spam and Portugal under their 
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ancient sovereigns Two j^oints, liowever, were purposely left 
undecided in the instructions of the British cahinet, — t:heso 
were, the restoration of the Bourbons, and the future destiny 
of Poland With regard to the first, (though the wishes of both 
Britain and Hussia were known to tend in that direction,) it 
was determined to leave the French people uneonstrained , and 
it was foreseen that the avowed pretensions of Bussia to the 
latter would occasion much diflaculty, as they soon after did at 
the congress of Vienna Ifapoleon’s instructions to Caulaincourt, 
on the other hand, were at first to insist on the boundary of the 
Ehine and the Alps , and though, after the battle of laRothiire, 
he sent him full powers to agree to any terms which would save 
Paris from being taken, he no sooner saw fortune returning to 
his arms than he revoked this concession, in spite of the 
entreaties of Maret and Berliner, and sent orders to Caulain- 
court, as mentioned above, to sign nothing — at the same tune 
countermanding an order which he had sent to Eugene, to 
evacuate Italy, and hasten with all his troops to the scene of 
action But the change in the diplomatie language of Caulain- 
court had fully opened the eyes of the Allies to the hopelessness 
of any accommodation on reasonable terms , and by the influence 
of Lord Gastlcrcagh and. Alexander, a fresh treaty was signed at 
Chaumont on the first March, which w as one of the most remark- 
able diplomatic acts of modern times, and presented animpassablc 
barrier to the ambition and efforts of France 
790 By this it was stipulated, that if Napoleon should refuse 
the terras offered to him, the four powers should each maintam 
against him an army of 150,000 men— Great Britain paying, m 
addition, an annual subsidy of .£5,000,000, besides £20 for each 
foot and £30 for each horse soldier short in hci contingent— and 
that no peace should be made but by common consent. This 
treaty instantly dissolved the congress of Clntillon ; for though 
It continued to sit for three weeks longer, tho determination of 
Napoleon to hold out for the frontier of the Bhino put an ond 
to all hopes of peace 

791. Military operations had meanwhile beenresumed between 
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Napoleon and Blucliei, "wlio had advanced (Peh 27) almost to 
Means, m the diiection of Pans Sachen had oven attacked 
that town, and the sound of his cannon was distinctly heard 
m Pans , when Blucher, hoaiing that Napoleon was moving 
on his real hy Sezanne, drew off his troops towaids Soissons, to 
meet Winzingeiode and Woionzoff The Grand Aimy was now 
pursued hy only 17,000 men under Oudmot , and on the morning 
of the 27th the corps of Wrede and Wittgenstein, mustering fully 
double that number, faced about and offeied battle to tho French 
marshal at Bai-sui-Auho Notwithstanding this disparity of 
numbers, the Allies were thrown into disorder hy tho furious 
charges of Kellermann’s dragoons, which had just arrived from 
Spain, hut, Schwartzenhcig coming up in person with fresh 
troops, tho French were compelled to retire with tho loss of 
3000 men — ^but the Allies lost 2000, and tho gallant Wittgenstein 
was severely, and Schwaitzenherg himself slightly, wounded in 
the action 

792 Oudmot now fell hack, and effected hisjunction with Mac- 
donald , and the two marshals, with nearly 36,000 men, 9000 
of whom were cavalry, took up a position on the Barse, near 
la Guillotiere, where they were assailed (March 3) hy the Allied 
army of 60,000 men, and driven fiom their ground and out of 
Troyes, after a most gallant resistance, with the loss of 2000 
men Notwithstanding this success, and tho inadequacy of tho 
force opposed to him to impede his progress, the Austrian 
generalissimo remained almost inactive till the A3th, ivhile the 
French marshals retired behind the Seine — a tardiness to ho 
explained only hy the hope of the Austrian cabinet that Napo- 
Icon'might yet listen to terms which would leave his dynasty 
on tho throne Blucher, meanwhile, having delayed the progress 
of Napoleon hy breaking down all the bridges on tho Marne, 
was retreating to the Aisnc, to join Winzingoiode and Bulow 
But the only bridge over the liver— now swollen hy a thaw— 
was at Soissons, which was now again held hy a French garrison , 
and the marshaVs situation was becoming one of considerable 
danger, when the capitulation of Soissons — ^thc govcrnoi of 
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■wlucli, General Morean, suffered lumself to be intimidated into 
surrendering to IVinzingorode under circumstances savouring of 
treachery — relieved him from his difficulties The junction ■was 
cficcted on the 4th March , and Bluchcrj -who had now again 
100,000 men, including 24,000 cainliy, undei his command, re- 
soUed to give battle 

793 Irritated at the escape of Blucher’s army, hTapolcon now 
issued proclamations, (March 5,) calling on the people to use 
en masse, and fall on the flanks and lear of the invading armies — 
thus himself sanctioning the same expedient foi adopting which 
ho had, in the outset of Ins career, shot the magistiutcs of Pii la 
in cold blood, and subsequently appioved the bloody deeds of 
Soult, Augereau, and Bcssicres in Spam ' Dctermmed, how- 


ever, to strike a blow at Bluchci, notivithstauding his accession 
of numbers, ho crossed the Aisne (March S) at Bcry-au-Bac , 
and having failed in an attempt to retake Soissons by storm, 
advanced with 40,000 men against the position of the Prussian 
marshal on the plateau of Craone Kot more than 27,000 men 
were here on the field, the corps being scattered to protect the 
various points of communication, and while Victoi, -with the 


infantry of the Guard, led the mam attack along the neck of the 
plateau, Key and Xansouty, with the cavalry, w ere respectively 
directed to mount the steeps on the light and left flanks Tho 
attack on tho centre, after a fearful carnage on both sides, was 
repulsed by the immovable firmness of ‘Woronzoff’s men , but 
Ney succeeded m crowning the heights on the Russian left, and 
the attack being renew ed w itli fresh ardour m the front, Sacken 
sent ■Wotoiiroff orders to retreat In vain tho Prench cavalry 
repeatedly charged the retiring squares the artilleiy, placed m 
a double row on the declivity at the end of tho narrow rid<re 
pouicd such an unceasing storm of shot that even tho Old Guard 
vrorc unable to pass the dreadful strait; andVoronzoff, drawing 
olFhis w ounded and carnages in safetv, fell back towards Laon 
A more bloody and obstinate conflict, if vve except Albucra and 
Culm, did not take place during the whole Revolutionary war 
trophies of victory, as guns or prisoners, there were none taken 
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on citlicr side , and tho loss on both sides iras almost nnprcce- 
donted in proportion to the numbers engaged— that of the Allies 
being 6000, -irhilc the French -won the field of battle at the cost 
of 8000 men. 

794. The unsatisfactory result of the battle threw a deep gloom 
over the spirits of Napoleon, which was augmented by the intel- 
hgence received the same day from Chatillon, of the firm deter- 
mination of tho Allies not to concede the boundary of the Ehino 
He still refused, however, to yield to the terms offered him, and 
advanced with his whole force, amounting to 52,000 men, inclu- 
sive of 14,000 horse, against Blucher, who, having collected all 
his corpo, and withdrawn the garrison from Soissons, had 
104,000 men, of whom 24,000 were cavalry, in array on the- 
dopes and among the villages of the steep conical hill on which 
stands tho town of Laon A false attack by Ncy, however, on 
the front of the Allied position, was all that took place on the 
9th, as Napoleon was awaiting tho arrival of Marmont, who did 
not come up from Bery-au Bac till lato in tho afternoon But 
in tho dead of tho following night Marmont's troops were 
surprised in their bivouac by tho Prussian corps of Ziothen and 
Prince ‘William of Prussia, and utterly routed with tho loss of 
40 guns and 2500 prisoners , but Napoleon, though he now saw 
that the attack on Laon must be hopeless, persevered in it during 
great part of the 10th, in order to give Marmont time to lally — 
drawing off in the afternoon towards Soissons, after having lost 
6000 men and 46 guns in tho various combats round Laon 

795 For nine days after the battle, tho exhaustion of his troops, 
and the want of provisions, kept Blucher completely inactive in 
his impregnablo position , but General St Priest— who had been 
left at Chalons with a reserve corps of 16,000 men— had in the 
mean time struck an important blow by the capture of Bheims, 
which was carried by a cmip-de main on tho 12th March Napo- 
leon no sooner heard of this blow — ^which would at once re- 
establish Blucher’s communications with the Grand Army— 
than he marched from Soissons (13th) with such rapidity that lie 
reached Bheims the same evening, and instantly assaulted and 
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Tctook the town — St Pnest himself being lolled by a cannon- 
shot m the ni616c In this brilliant affair, the loss of the Allies 
•was 1000 killed and -wounded, and 2500 prisoners , hut it is still 
more memorable as being the last town Napoleon ever ioolw 
Hen^ also, on tho 15th, he held his last review, presenting in 
the tattered garments and haggard air of tho men, and the 
general confusion of arms, battalions, and uniforms, even in the 
best appointed corps, a woful contrast to the splendid military 
spectacles which in past days had so often dazzled his sight with 
the pomp of apparently irresistible power, and telling but too 
plainly that tho last days of the empire had arrived 

Y Battles of Orthes and Toiilottse — Close of the War xn the Sontk 
of France — Dmoltitton of the Congress of ChatiUon 

796 Though Napoleon afforded a few days’ repose at Rhcims 
to his weaned troops, he gave none to Ins own indefatigable- 
mind here his final resolution to reject the terms oflered by the 
Alhes was taken , and the vaned concerns of his still vast empire 
once more passed before his i lew In the Low Coniitnes, after the 
expulsion of tho Prcnch from Holland in the preceding December, 
the tricolor waved only on Bergen-op-Zoom, Bois-le-Diic, and 
one or two minor fortresses , and the strength of the French u as 
concentrated in Antwerp, till General Maison, arriving •with a 
few fresh troops to take the chief command, attempted to resume 
the offensive He w as engaged, however, (Jan 13,) at Merxem, 
near Antwerp, and driven back into the town, by Bulow, aided 
by 6000 British under Graham, who had been withdrawn from 
Spam after the passage of the Bidassoa , Bois-le-Duc was taken by 
escalade on the 25th , and the siege of Antwerp was commenced 
on the 1st February The command there w as now, however, 
taken by the veteran republican Carnot, who, forgetting his 
political Lostilitv to Napoleon m tlic danger of his country 
came forward to offer his arm in its dcfcncc~an offer which was 
accepted as franklv as it was made By his admirable precau- 
tions, tlie effects of the bombardment against the ships in the 
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docks "were icndcred nugatoiy , and Bulow keing called off to 
30m m the invasion of Franco, Graham v as obliged to retire 
from before the place An attempt to cairy Bergen-op-Zoom — 
a place of extraordinarj’’ strength, but inadequately ganisoned — 
by a coup-de-main, nas repulsed (March 8) ■with the loss of 900 
killed anti -wounded, and 1800 prisoners — a bloody check, which, 
paralysed the operations of the British The forces of the Duke 
of Saxc-Weimar, -who now took the command in the Low 
Countries, were, however, soon raised, by a reinforcement of 
16,000 Saxons, to 37,000 men , and Maison, unable to keep the 
field against this superioiity of numbers, retired under the 
camion of Maubeugc and Lille, avheie his vigoui and activity, 
supplying Ills numerical deficiencies, kept his opponents well 
employed 

797 It has alreadybecn mentioned that Augoreau,whoseforcea * 
had been raised in the middle of February to 21,000 men, had 
resumed the offensive against Bubna, who was thiowu back, 
after some severe fighting, to the heights in front of Geneva, 
but notwithstanding this success, H'apoleon, who had intended 
the marshal to threaten the flanks and rear of the Giand Army 
while ho assailed it in front, was highlj’ dissatisfied at the direc- 
tion of his movements Augereau continued, howeier, almost 
inactive, till the march of the Austrian reserves under Bianchi 
and Hesse-Homburg towards the Saone, oaily in Maich, com- 
pelled him to fall back again tow ards Lyons A severe action 
was fought (March 20) on the heights of Limonet , and though 
the advantage was nearly balanced, Augereau, despairing of 
being able to defend Lyons, evacuated it at midnight It was 
entered by the Austrians on the following day , and Augereau, 
deeming the cause of Ifapoleon all but hopeless, wrote to 
Eugene, imploring him to hasten with his j^t unbroken army 
across the Alps , while he stationed his troops in 6chelon down 
the Rhone, in order to be in a situation, if necessarj', to join 
Soult, before Hesse-Homburg^could stretch across the south of 
Franco to 30m "W cllington on tho Garonne, where events were 
now in progress tending directly to the dethronement of Hapoleon 
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798 Tho concluding and bloody operations of "Wellington and 
Soult on the Nive, already described, were succeeded by a con- 
siderable rest to both armies A plan was even proposed by tho 
British government, in consequence of tho enormous expense at 
which, from tho difficulty of finding specie, the contest in the 
south of Franco was carried on, for transpoiting Wellington 
and his army by sea to tho Netherlands , but it was abandoned on 
the representation of the British general — ^that 100,000 troops, 
of far superior quality to any the Allies had yet had to deal 
with, Avould thus be put at Napoleon’s disposal, and could be 
brought up to tho Seme or Rhone long before the British, aftei 
their shipment and landing, could be brought into action But 
the difficulties of Soult were far greater, and arose from causes 
less easily remedied, than the embarrassments which tho scarcity 
of specie caused his antagonist "While tho royalist committees 
were already active in liis rear, tho whole landed propnctois 
avcrc openly opposed to tho war, to which they saw no end , * 
while the forced requisitions necessary for the support of the 
troops so exasperated tho peasantry, that numbers of them 


passed with their property into the British lines, to obtain an 
enemy’s protection from the rapine of their onn government « 
The withdrawal, morco^ei, of tuo of his divisions to tho Seme 


had reduced Ins cfibctive strength, exclusive of the garrison of 
Bavonno and somo other forts; to not more than 40,000 men , 
while the Anglo-Portiigiiese force on 13th February, when the 
advance was commenced, amounted to 70,000, of avhom 10000 
were horse , and tho Spaniards, whom tho rejection of tho treaty 
of Valcn 9 ay by the Cortes left still at his disposal, were 30 000 
more— in all, 100,000, watli 140 guns ’ 

799 But Soult notwithstanding his infenoritj' in the field, had 
the advantage of ha\ing his right protected by the fortress of 
Bayonne, at tho confluence of the Ni\ e and Adour, which could 
only be besieged by crossing the latter river-an enterprise by 
no means easy m tho face of 40,000 men posted under its inins 
besides a powerful flotilla of gun-boats Wellington, therefore 
determined to force the passage of the nver below Bavonno' 


a V- 
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having collected at the month 40 large siiling-hoats , "while, to 
mask this design, Hill was directed with 20,000 men against 
Harispc, who held the rrcnch left with only 6000 The French 
general "w as of course forced to fall hack , St Jem Pied-de-Port 
was invested h"v Mina , and on the 17th the French were dm on 
over the Ga^ o de Maiilcon and Iho Gave d’Olcron rivers , till 
Sonlt, misled hy these movements, concentrated his forces on 
the left, to defend the passage of the Gai o d’Oloron On the 
night of the 22d, mcannhile, Hope "vvithdrcw the first division, 
with guns md the rocket-hrigado, to the sandhills near the 
mouth of the river , and though a stormy wind and violent surf 
had preicnted the arrival of tho boats, the first dctaelunenfs 
were gallantly pushed across on rafts and pontoons, in the teeth 
of tho fire of the Fionch vessels The fiotilla having at length 
come up, and effected tho passage of the bar -with some loss, tho 
bridge was constructed, the remainder of the troops and artillery 
* passed over, and, after some sharp fighting, tho investment of 
Bayonne was completed, (Fob 26) 

800 'While tho British left was thus engaged before Bayonne, 
the centre and right, under Wolhngton, had effected the passage 
of the Gave d’Oleron on the 24th while Soiilt, leaving Bayonne 
to its o"wn resources, drew back his whole force to tho heights of 
Orthes, behind the Gave do Pan, and on this formidable posi- 
tion awaited tho approach of Wellington, who advanced with 
37,000 men in three columns, all Anglo-Portugucse veterans, 
including 4000 cavalry and 48 guns At daybreak on the 27th 
the action was commenced by Beresford with the left, who 
turned the enemy’s right, and gained the road to Bax beyond 
it , while Picton, moving along the gi cat road from Poyrehorade, 
was to attack the centre, aud Hill to force the passage of the 
river at Orthes on the left Beresford, however, was ehccked on 
the ndge, beyond the village of St Bocs, by the heavy concentric 
fire of Roille’s artillery, and at last driven back m disorder , 
while Soult, seomg an attack by Picton at the same time 
repulsed, exclaimed m exultation, “ At last J have him 1 ” But 
Wolhngton immediately directed the advance of the thud and 
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sixth divisions up the hill against the right of the French centre; 
■while Barnard’s brigade, gallantly led by Colbome with the 62d, 
mshed throngh the swamp and np the hill, ^o as to separate 
Tanpm’s division, disordered by its snccess against Beresford, 
from Foy and the centre These simnltancons attacks -were 
decisive Eeille’s victorious "wing, no'w assailed on both flanlcs, 
•was dnven headlong from the heights, •while the fall of Foy, 
severely -wounded, threw his men into disorder, md Hill 
having at the same time forded the Gave, and cut off the retreat 
by the great road to Pau, Soult ordered a general retreat The 
French retired in good order, making a stand it every favour- 
able position, till, on perceiving Hill preparing to anticipate 
them at the bridge of the Luy de Beam, and being charged at 
the same time by Sir Stapleton Cotton and Lord Edward 
Somerset’s dragoons, great part of their troops fell into irre- 
tnevahle confusion, and many prisoners 'were taken before they 
could effect their escape across the nver The total loss -was 
little less than 4000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners , but so 
many of the conscripts deserted after the battle, tha^ a month 
afterwards, 3000 -were still missing , and the marshal retreated 
towards Tarbes with his dejected army, in order to secure a 
junction, if necessary, -with Suchet in Catalonia The magazines 
at Jlont Marsan were abandoned, and those at Aire were can- 


he arrived on 23th Febniary, but Wellington, though treating 
him with the most marked attention, insisted on his remaming 
incognito till the mtentions of the Allied sovereigns were 
distinctly pronounced, and would not allow him to°leave St 
Jean de Luz to accompany tho army The royalist committee^ 
however, continued unremitting m their exertions throu-^hout 
tho western provinces, and the battle of Orthes having left 
them at liberty to express their inchnations, they were not long 
in availmg themselves of the opportunity The first open 
declaration came from Bordeaux, which throughout the Eevo- 
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liition had been distinguished by its royalist or moderate 
feelings , and M Lynch, the mayoi of the city, entering warmly 
into the views of the royalists, the Marquis dela Rochejaquelein 
was despatched to Wellington’s headquarters, to request assist- 
ance Two divisions, about 12,000 men, were accordingly sent 
under Beresford , but Wellington distinctly -warned the royalists 
that, “though the British wished well to Louis XVIII , they 
■were negotiating with Napoleon, and, if peace followed, it 
would bo out of his pou er to protect them ” Beresford, however, 
entered Bordeaux on the 12th, (the imperial garrison having 
previously withdra-wn,) in the midst of the cheers of the people, 
who everywhere mounted the -white cockade , and the Buko 
d’Angouleme, ariiving soon after, was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm, and remained in peaceable possession of the town 

802 Soult and Wellington dunng this period remained inac- 
tive, each thinking his antagonist the stronger — ^for the detach- 
ment of 12,000 men to Bayonne, and as many to Bordeau-?, had 
brought the two armies nearly to an equality, about 28,000 men 
each The astounding intelligence, however, of the pioclama- 
tion of Louis XVIII at Bordeaux induced Soult to issue a 
counter-manifesto to that of the Duke d’Angoul6me, inveighing 
in no measured terms against the British policy in this mea- 
sure , and, anxious to take ad-vantage of the excitement thus 
produced among at least the veterans of his army, he determined 
to resume the ofiTensive On the 12th of March he accordingly 
moved forward but Welluigton having ordered up the Spanish 
divisions of Frej re and Giron, from their own frontier, which 
raised his force to 36,000 men, he again rapidly fell back towards 
Toulouse, which he reached on the 25th of March, after a sharp 
conflict on the 20th before Tarbes — ^W clhngton coming up in 
his front on the 27tli 

803 The strength of Toulouse, where Soult’s aimy was now con- 
centrated— surrounded as the city was with massy walls, and 
almost entirely encircled by the great canal of Languedoc and 
the Garonne, while the fortified suburb of St Oypnen lay on 
the loft bank of the latter, connected with the city by a long 
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and easily dtfcnable "bndge— isras sneh tliat TTellington sbront 
from attacking it m front Hill succeeded in crosang the xirer 
(April 1) above tbc city, but tbe roads were found to "be impass- 
able, and it ivas determined to make the attempt below. 
Beresford with 18,000 men was pissed over on 4tli April, but a 
sudden riang of the river rendered it necessary to take up the 
pontoons and they remiined, during three days of terrible sus- 
pense, exposed to tbe attack of the whole French army Soult, 
however, remained immovable in his pontion, which he had 
fortified with great care during the mterval thus afforded. On 
the Sth the bridge was again laid down, and the remamder of 
the army pased, TTiH being left on the left bank to menace St 
Cypnen Soult, meanwhile, whose troops were refreshed and 
invigorated by seventeen days of entire res^ awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy, with his mam body posted on the north- 
cast of the City, on an elevated platform called the Calvme^ on 
the summit of Mont Have, about two miles long, and strength- 
ened with fieldworks , while the canal, with its fortified bndge, 
formed a second line of defence, and the walls of the city a third 
The Allied army amounted to 52 000, including 7000 horse, with 
C4 guns — ^but 12,000 of these were Spaniards, who could be but 
imperfectly relied on The French were about 40,000, with £0 
heavy guns and the advantage of a strong central position, which 
could only be attacked by the Allies on detached points of the 
circumference 

804. The battle b^u at 7 a ji. on the 10 th of April Picton and 
Alien, on the right of the main battle on the right bank of the 
Garonne, were directed against the hill of Pujade, on the northern 
extremity of the French line , while Clinton and Cole, with the 
4th and 5th divisions, crossed the Ers by the bridge of Croix 
d Aurao^i^ and advanced agamst the French right skirhno- the 
level ground at the foot of Mont Kave under a tremendous flank 
fire from the summit In the right centre, meanwhile, Freyre s 
Spaniards about 9000 strong, advanced in good order to asaiult 
the redoubts on the Calvmet, hut the grape from the heavy 
guns on thendge, sweeping down a level slope, produced such a 
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frightful carnage, that, in spito of the gallantry of their officer?, 
they -were driven hack with a loss of ICOO men Picton, with 
the third division, was not more successful against tho redouht 
at tho hridgo of Jumeau , and Soult, thus victorious on tw o 
points, prepared to pour down, with 15,000 infantry and 1200 
horse, on the British left under Beresford, w ho had hoen unahlc 
to drag his artillery through tho marshy ground on tho hanks 
of tho Ers The British, however, halting and deploying into 
hne, received and repelled the shock , and following up their 
advantage, with tho 42d and 79th Highlanders in front, earned 
in tho confusion tho redoubts of Sypibro The French defences 
were now ^thicatened in dank, and Soult instantly throw 
back his defeated right wring at an angle, thus presenting a 
fresh front, hdt the battle wras not renewed till about 3 pm, 
when Beresford’s guns having at last been got up, tho attack 
was resumed on tho redoubts m tho centre of tho Calnnet So 


vehement wras tho rush of tho Highland brigade that tho 
French at first abandoned tho menaced redoubt, but instantly 
rallied and retook it and a desperate conflict ensued, till tho 
French were at length obliged to give way, and driven down 
the hill towards Toulouse The British guns now commanded 
tho suburb of St Etienne, as far as the old walls of the city, 
and Soult, withdrawung his troops from the remaining works 
on the Calvinet, ranged them behind the canal, which formed 
the second line of defence On tho 11th hoth armies remained 


-on the same ground- hut Souli^ finding tho English general 
taking measures to out off his retreat to Carcassonne, decamped 
during tho night, leaving 1600 wounded, including the gallant 
Harispo and two other generals, to the humanity of the British 
806 Soult had become aware, four days before tho battle, of 
the ^pture of Paris by the Allies but this, in accordance with 
the honouiable fidelity of his character, had determined him, if 
^ l«<serve the capital of the south for the Emperor , 
™ Toulouse nnques- 

two gOaot arm»s a., ^ ^ ^ 
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awarded The loss of tlio AUks, as zniglit bo cispccted in the 
attack of sucli intrcncbmcnts, was more severe than that of tbo 
French, amounting to 4600 men, 2000 of whom were Spaniards 
— while the Flench lost 3000 men m the field, besides those 
taken prisoners in Toulouse Wellington entered the city in 
triumph at noon on the 12th, and met with tho most brilliant 
reception from tho inhabitants, most of whom had mounted tho 
white cockade , while the arrival of news from Pans, the same 
afternoon, of the proclamation of Louis XVIII , put an end 
to all restraint, and the Biitish general and his otBceis, amid 
thunders of applause, assumed the royalist colours A conven- 
tion for tho conclusion of hostilities, and the evacuation of the 
fortresses still held by the French in Spam, was concluded on 
tho 18tU between Soult and Welhngton, but before it was 
arranged, a desperate sally had been made by tho garrison of 
Bayonne on the night of the 14th Apnl, in which, though tho 
French were repulsed with the loss of 910 men, the British lost 
830, mcludmg tho gallant General Hay, who fell early in the fighf^ 
and Sir John Hope taken prisoner Hostilities, however, now 
everywhere ceased tho British infantry embarked at Bordeaiuc 
—some to America, some for Great Britain — loaded with honours, 
immortal m fame Welhngton proceeded to Pans, to take part 
111 the momentous negotiations there going forward , and the 
cavalry, in number about 7000, marched in triumph across 
France, and embarked for their own country from Calais 
80G Wo must now revert to the termination of the conferences 
at Chatillon, aihich in order of time had pieccdcd tho battle of 
Toulouse In tho last section, wo have detailed tho terms 
offered by the Allied sovereigns to Napoleon, amounting, m fact, 
to the abandonment of all tho conquests made by Franco since 
1792 , in return for which, Britain was to restore all the French 
coIonies,cxccpt the islands of Saintes and Tobago m the Wes^ 
and JLauntius and Bourbon in the East Indies Malta was 
also to remain to Great Britain These terms were refused by 
Napoleon, and Caulaincourt, by his Order, presented (March 10) 
what he called a counter-project, m which, after an able argu- 
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mcnt against the policy of the Allies^ ho offered to acknowledge 
the independence of Spain, Switzerland, Germany, and Hol- 
land, on condition that Franco should ho left in possession of 
Antwerp, Flanders, and the boundary of the Hliine , that the 
kingdom of Italy, with the Adigo for a boundary towards 
Austria, and the Ionian Isles annexed, should be settled on 
Eugene and Ins descendants , that Saxony should be preserved 
entire, that liis sister Ebza should retain Lucca and Fiombino, 
niid Berthicr Ecufchatel To these. extravagant demands the 
^Allied plenipotentiaries of coumc refused to accede, and on the 
18th JMarch the congress was dissolved 


VI Loss of Italy— Last Struggle of Napoleon — Fall of Parts 


807 Before -ne proceed to give an account of the final catas- 
trophe, we must rc^ ert to the progress of o\ cuts in Italy since the 
end of the preceding j car It has already been mentioned that, 
at the end of December 1813, Eugene had withdrawn to the 
Adige with 36,000 men, before Bellegarde and 50,000 Austrians, 
and he was already taking measures for a further retreat, when 
the proclamation of klurat^ and his hostile ad\ancc, rendered 
such a movement inevitable He had accordingly fallen back to 
the Mincio, when, finding himself threatened on the flank by a 
British expedition from Sicily under Lord William Beiilinck, 
ho determined on again advancing against Bellegarde, so as to 
rid himself of one enemy before he encountered another The 


two armies, however, thus mutually acting on the oflensivc, 
passed each other, and an irregular action at last ensued on the 


Minoio, (Feb 8,) in which the advantage was rather with the 
French, who made 1600 prisoners, and drove Bellegarde shortly 
after over the Mincio, about 3000 being killed and wounded on 
each side But, in other quarters, aflairs Avere going rapidly 
to wreck Verona surrendered to the Austrians on the 14th, 
an ncona to Murat on the 16th , and the desertion of ' the 
a lans, unequ^ to the fatigues of a winter campaign, was so 
great that the Viceroy was compelled to fall back to the Po 
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FoucliS, meanwhile, as govcrnoi of Borne, had concluded a con> 
Tcntion (Feh ,20) with tho Neapolitan generals, for tho evacuation 
of Pisa, Leghorn, Blojoncc, and other garrisons of tho Prcnch 
empire in Italy A proclamation, however, by the hereditary 
prince of Sicily, who had accompanied Bcntinck from Sicily, gavp 
Murat such umbrage that ho separated his troops from the Bri- 
tish, and commenced loperations, with little success, against 
Eugene on the Po, in which the remainder of March passed away 

808 Bcntinck, having at length received reinforcements from 
Catalonia, moved forward with 12,000 men, and occupied Spezia 
on the 29th of March, and, driving the French (April 8) from 
their position at Sestii, forced his way through tho mountains, 
and appeared on the 16th in front of Genoa On tho 17th the 
forts and positions before the city were stormed , and tho garri- 
son, seeing preparations made for a bombardment, capitulated 
on tho 18th, on condition of being allowed to march out with 
tho honours of war Murat had by this time recommenced 
vigorous operations, and after driving tho French (April 13) 
from tho Taro, had forced tho passage of the Stura , but the 
news of Napoleon’s fall put an end to hostilities By a conven- 
tion -viith the Austrians, Venice, Palma-Nuova, and tho othci 
fortresses still held by the French, were surrendered , tho whole 
of Lombardy was occupied by the Germans , and in the first 
week of May the Fiench troops finally repassed tho Alps 

809 In Spain, since the retreat of the Allies under Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck to Tarragona, in September 1813, both sides had 
remained inactive, Suchet having 65,000 excellent troops under 
Jus orders, 30,000 of whom were available for field operations— 
a force with which the British division under Clinton, (who had 
succeeded Bentinck,) and the ill-disciphncd Spanish levies under 
Sarsficld, Elio, and Copons, were by no means adequate to 
cope, even after Napoleon (Jan 16) had recalled 10,000 men 
into France The fortresses of Lenda, Mcquinenza, and Mouron, 
w ere, how cv cr, regained by tho Spaniards, through an unworthy 
stratagem, devised by a Spaniard of Flemish descent, named 
Van Halen , who having served on Suchet s staff, and learned 
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the cipher and private marks nsed in his despatches, forged 
orders to the governor for their surrender The arrival of 
Ferdinand (March 20) virtually put an end to the contest , hut as 
tlic Cortes had not ratihed the treaty of V'ilen 9 ay, the blockade 
of Barcelona and the other fortresses still held by the French 
(Figuei-as, Tortosa, Morcllas, Peniscola, Murviedro, and Denia, 
on the east coast, and Santona m Biscay) continued till the 20th 
of April, urhen the news of the pacification of Pans arrived , 
and the gamsons, hoisting the white flag, gave up these strong- 
holds to the Spanish troops 

810 The fall of the German fortresses still held by the French 
had taken place about the same time Wittenberg was carried 
by assault on the ISth of January , the ci tadcl of Wurtzburg, long 
closely blockaded, yielded on the 21st of March , as did Glogau, 
u ith a garrison still numbering 3300 men, on the 10th of April ; 
and Gustnn, with 3000, on the 30th of March The citadel of 
Erfurth held out till May , and Magdeburg, the gamson of 
which had been swelled by stragglers to 18,000 men, was not 
evacuated till the 19th Benningsen, after several efibrts to 
reduce Hamburg by active operations, which were foiled by 
the vigour and tenacity of Davoust, had converted the siege into 
a blockade , and the inhabitants, already oppressed to an 
unparalleled degree by the metciless exactions of the lunTfibnl, 
were threatened with the horrors of famine and pestilence, 
when the fall of Napoleon put an end>to their snfierings , and 
the garrison, utill 13,000 strong, with 3000 sick and wounded, 
returned to France m May Wesel, with its garrison of 10,000 
men, long blockaded by Borstel’s Prussians, w as evacuated on 
the 10th of May 


811 Amid this general wreck of his empire, which thus passed 
under Napoleon’s view at Bheims, it was on Pans, the seat and 
ceirtre of his power, that his attention was principally flxed ; 
If j" ^ counts from that quarter were sufficiently alarming 
ac ona and Oudinot, since their defeat at Bar-snr-Aube, 
^ ^ juatch for a suigle corps of Schwarlzenberg’s 
y, ch had reoccupied Troyes on the 12th 6f March, and 
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forced the passage of the Seme at Nogent on the 14th. 
The road to Paris, in fact, lay open to the Allies, 'while the 
royalist committees in the capital, stimulated by the occupation 
of Bordeaux and the proclamation of Louis XVIH , ■were m 
full activity , and Talleyrand, the Abbd do Pradt, the Duke of 
Dalberg, and other leading pereonages, were already in secret 
correspondence with the Allied headquarters The danger from 
the Gland Army, therefore, was that n'hich first required the 
Emperor’s attention , and leaving Marmont and Mortier with. 

20.000 men, including 5000 horse and 60 guns, to make head 
against Bluchcr, ho set out (March 17) with the remamder — 
about 26,000 men — ^tojom Macdonald and Oudmot, the junction 
of whoso corps would raise his force to 60,000 men, induding 

17.000 horse Though Schwaxtzenberg had 100,000 men under 
his orders, his corps were so dispersed, that had Eapolcon at 
once struck straight in among them, tho consequences might 
have been incalculable , hut, unaware of their unprepared stat^ 
he turned aside to ofibet his junction "With the two marshals at 
Plancy, and gave time to Sch'srartzenherg to concentrate his 
troops Continuing his march up the Aube, still under the 
belief that the Austrians were retreating, he found himself, on 
the morning of the 20th, m front of their whole army drawm up 
near Areis, and ready for battle A fierce cavalry encounter 
ensued, m which the Ercnch horse under Scbastiani were 
worsted j but all the efibrts of tho Austrians and Bavarians to 
storm the village of Torcy on the Erench left were fruitless , and 
Kapolcon maintained his position, in a semicircle round Ajci^ 
with each flank resting on tho Aube, in spite of a dreadful 
cannonade from tho Bussian artillery, which was kept up tiU 
ten at night On tho following day a general and decisive 
battle was onii crsally anticipated, and both hosts stood to arms 
at daybreak , but hour after hour passed away, and Eapoleon. 
hj.\'mg at length thrown a second bridge over the Anbc, com- 
menced his retreat at one i> m It was not till two hours latter, 
however, that Schwartaenbeig commenced an attack on the 
French while crossmg the river, and so gallant was the resist- 
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anee of the rcargnaid tmder Macdonald, that it was not till dark 
that they were driven into the town The loss of the French 
was about 4000 — ^that of the Allies nearly as great , hut the 
battle produced disastrous effects on the fortunes of the Emperor 

812 Napoleon had at length clearly perceived that his strength 
was unequal to grappling 'uith the immense masses of the 
Allies , and nothing remained hut to abandon the defence of 
Pans, and march towards the B>hinc, m order to threaten their 
communications, and at the same time draw supplies of veteran 
troops from the garrisons of the fiontier and the insurgent 
peasantry, whom the pillage of the Allied tioops had roused to 
arms From Arcis, therefore, he marched (March 22) to Vitry, 
and thence to St Diner, whence his cavalry pushed on to 
Ohaumont, (March 26,) directly in the rear of the Allies, and 
captured several convoys The change of the Emperor s loiite, 
and its object, was at length made known to the Allied generals 
by an intercepted despatch , and a council of war was held, in 
which Barclay do Tolly, supported by most of 'the generals, 
recommended that they should follow Napoleon and attack 
him Volkonsky and Diebitsch, however, earnestly urged an 
immediate dash upon Paris, in which Alexander warmly con- 
curred , and news having arrived that Blucher’s advanced 
guards had at last formed a junction near Chalons with those of 
Schwartzenberg, this plan was eventually agreed to It was 
Communicated to, and approved by, the King of Prussia^ and 
Alexander, pointing from a knoll on which he was standing, on 
the highroad between Sommepuy and Vitry, in the direction 
of the capital, exclaimed aloud, “ Let us all march to Pans ” 

813 'Winzingerode was accoidiuglv detiiched, with a strong 
column of horse, to follow Napoleon, and lead him into the be- 
lief that the Grand Army was pursuing him , and at daybreak on 
tlie25ththewhole Allied armyreceivcd, with indescribable enthu- 
siasm, the order to march on Pans Marmont and Mortier, mean- 
w hih, who were retiring before Bluchei , had received orders from 

10 mperor (who now thought that all danger to Pans was at 
an end) to march through Vitry and join him , and the two 
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marsbals had reached Titry on the 24th without interruption, 
•when on the morning of the 25th they found themselves, 
■with only 22,000 men and 84 guns, in front of the •whole Allied 
force, which was advancing towards Pans hy the same road hy 
winch tho French were marching from Pans towards Vitry 
They hastily fell hack to F6re-Champenoisc, pursued hy 20,000 
of the flower of tho Eussian and Austrian horse, whose repeated 
charges, m spite of their gallant resistance, at length throw them 
into confusion many guns and prisoners weie taken, and only 
tho approach of night saved them from total rum General 
Pacthod, meanwhile, approaching with 6000 men in charge of a 
convoy, fell unawares into the midst of the onomy , and though 
his heroic hand resisted with unavailing valour till half then 
number had fallen, the surviiors, after expending their last 
cartridge, were obliged to surrender The whole loss of the 
French on this day amounted to 7000 prisoners, including six 
generals, 4000 killed and wounded, 80 guns, 200 caissons, and 
^11 tho convoy and baggage 

814 Any attempt at arresting the march on Pans, on the part 
of Mamiont and Mortier, w as now out of the question , and they 
retreated in all haste to the capital, which they reached -without 
much further loss The movements of Napoleon, meanwhile, 
wore creating consternation in tho rear and the Emporoi of 
Austria Lord Aberdeen, and tho whole corps diplomatique 
at Cliaumont, were obliged to mount and ride thirteen leagues 
bj cross-roads to Dijon, in fear of being made pnsouers At 
length, how ever, Napoleon began to suspect, from seeing notlung 
but horse, that he was not really follow cd by the Grand Army ; 
add suddenly turning upon 'Winzingerode, he overthrew him 
near St Duier, (iLarcli 27,) with the loss of 2000 men md 9 
guns From the prisoners here taken he learned the real state of 
the case, and that tho Allies were now three daj s’ march ahead 
ou the road to Pans Tho veil at once fell from his eyes 
“ N otliing but a thunderbolt,” said he, “ can sai e us , ” and at day- 
break on the 28tli all the army was in motion, by Donleiant, foi 
Troyes m the hope of gaming Pans by tho routcof Fontainebleau. 
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816 The Allies, mean^rhile, had experienced no opposition to 
their advance, except at the passage of the Marne at Tnlport and 
Meanx, where the hndges had heen broken by Generals Vincent 
and Oompans , but the Cossacks swam the river, a pontoon 
bridge was established, and on the 28th, the two armies of 
Schwartzenberg and Blucber were finally united on the right 
bank A proclamation was issued by Alexander, prohibiting 
all violence and marauding , and though vast numbers of pea- 
santry at first fled with theur property into the capital, it was 
soon discovered that order was preserved by the invaders, and 
they remamed quietly at home, gazmg with amazement at the 
uncouth array of the Cossacks and Bashkirs, and the apparently 
interminable hosts which passed before them At the forest of 
Bondy, some resistance was offered by Compans and his division, 
but it was speedily overcome , and on ascending an eminence, 
just as the day was closing, the buildings of Montmartre were 
seen on the right, and the stately edifices of Pans burst, illu- 
minated by the last rays of the sun, on the view of the Allied 
sovereigns 

816 Fearful, indeed, for eight and forty hours, had been the note 
of preparation in the great revolutionary capital It was in vain 
that the police spread proclamations, assurmg the people that 
the Allies would never venture to attack the immortal city, and 
that its means of defence were invmcible , they could not close 
their eyes to the facts before them In the anticipation of uni- 
versal massacre and spohation, the banks were closed, the shops 
shut, and, what was unknown mthe bloodiest days of the Bevo- 
lution, the theatres ‘were empty The Council of State had, in the 
mean time, been summoned to dehberate whether or not the 
Fmpress and the King of Borne should remain in the city, and 
many were of opinion that they should be transferred to the 
Hotel de Ville, and the contestmade a popularone , but on Joseph 
producing an express order from the Bmperor, that in no event 
should the nsk be run of their faUing into the hands of the 
enemy, their removal was determmed On the morning of the 
29th, accordingly, the mournful procession set out for Bam- 
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bomllet, completing by its departure the discouragement of the 
people The Allied cannon ■vrero already hoard from St Denis, 
and the last preparations for defence •were in progress at Mont- 
martre , while Joseph issued a spirited proclamation, exhorting 
the troops to fight bravely and hold their ground till the arrival 
of the Emperor, who might be hourly expected But the means 
at his disposal were very inadequate indudmg 8000 national 
guards, not more that 35,000 men, of whom 6000 were horse, 
■with 120 guns, stood on the hno of defence Marmont com- 
manded on the right, which rested on Bellovillc and Chaumont, 
■with detachments as far as Vincennes, and Mortier tho left, 
which extended between the Canal d’Ourcq and Montmartre, 
•witlijosts as far as Eeuilly 

817 Soon after 6 am on 30th March, the roarof several hundred 
pieces of cannon announced to the trembling Faiisinns that the 
last day of the revolution had arrived Above 100,000 men 
were destined to co-operate in tho attack, but they had not all 
come up , and the Bnssians in the centre, under Prince Eugene 
of 'Wurtemberg, wore at first repulsed with severe loss by Mar- 
mont, till the arrival of Eaicffsky, and soon after of the Bussian 
Guards, who wero bi ought up bv tho Emperor in person, re- 
stored the battle The heights of Komainvillo were earned, after 
a most desperate conflict, and Pahlcn’s dragoons pushed on 
nearly to Vincennes , but it was not till eleven that the amval 
of the vast masses of tho army of Silesia on the nght enabled 
the Allies to assume tho ofFensive. Still for four hours did 
Mortier’s troops, •with heroic resolution, make good their post at 
la Villctto and la Chapelle against tho increasing massif of 
the Prussians , but they were at last driven in by tho iron 
veterans of Woronzoff, and Marmont was repulsed by the Prus- 
sian Guards under Al^cnslcbcn, in an attempt to resume tho 
offensive in the centre At one pjt tho heads of tho columns 
of tho hereditary Prince of ’Wurtemberg appeared on tho Allied 
left, and inth a supcrionty of numbers now irresistible, the 
assailants prc'ssed on, in spite of the desperate resistance of tlie 
Prencli Prom one summit to another, the Russian and Pnis- 
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Sian colours Trcro earned on , the batteries of Mont Louis and 
Mcnilmontantavcro successively stormed , andtlicbummitof the 
Butte do Chaumont having been gamed, the splendid capital 
of Franco burst on their a icw The cry, '* Fire on Pans ' ” rose on 
all sides, and twentj guns vrere brought forward, which sent 
bombs as far ns tho Oiianss6c d’Antm , but suddenly the troops 
received orders to halt, and it became known that a capitulation 
had been concluded In fact, in half an hour more the French 
must have been irrecoverably routed and driven down the steep, 
and the conquerors must have entered the gates w ith them , and 
the French marshals, seeing further resistance hopeless, agreed 
to the immediate evacuation of all tho posts, and the surrender 
of tho city Before tho convention could bo made known along 
tho line, the Biissiaiis under Langcron, on tho extreme right of 
tho Allies, had stormed Montmartre on the side of Chchy, and 
all resistance had ceased Such had been tho fury of tho contest, 
and tho desperation With which the French hold their ground, 
that more than 9000 of tho Allies fell in this last struggle, while 
the French loss did not exceed half that number 

t VII Fall of Napoleon — Resto) aUoti of the Bowhons 

818 Breading tho capture of Pans by the Allies, ore he could 
come to its aid, N'apolcon had already (on the 29tli) sent for- 
ward one of his aidcs-dc-camp to intimate that negotiations w ere 
lenewed through tho mediation of Austria , hut though this 
messenger arrived before tho termination of tho contest on tho 
30th, the Allied generals were too well infoimcd to fall into tho 
snare, and the armistice was concluded ns above mentioned 
Ifap'oleon meanwhile, every hour more alarmed, was straining 
every nerv 0 to reach tho capital, and at length, as his weaned 
troops could no longer keep pace with him, he sot out alone in 
his carriage for Pans He learned successively that the Empress 
and his son had quitted Pans, that the enemy were at the gates, 
that they were fighting on the heights, till at ten at night, on 
reaching Fromenteau, five leagues from Pans, he met General 
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Bclhaid, ^^llo gave liiin the -WTholo details of the catastrophe 
At first his agitation -was excessive, hut ho at length became 
sensible that nothing could be done, and set out for Fontaine- 
bleau, 11111011 he reached at six in the morning 

819 The terms of the capitulation of P.iris, mcaiiivhile, had 
become an anxious subject of discussion, as the marshals i\ itli 
their troops absolutely refused to surrender , and it n as at last 
agieed that they should bo allowed to retire by whatever louto 
they chose The magistrates of Pans now repaired to Alex- 
ander’s headquarters, and were rcceued m the most giacious 
manner General Saclccn was appointed governor of the city , 
but the police was loft m the hands of the national guard, and 
the safety of the museums, monuments, and public institutions 
guaranteed by the Emperor’s nord The Parisians, now re- 
covering from the fear of immediate pillage and massacre, neic 
in that state of combined excitement and stupor which prepares 
the way for great political changes But the Jacobins and re- 
publicans w ere aiv ed by tho presence of the Allies, the impci lal- 
ists were paralysed by tho departure of Maria-Louisa and the 
troops , and tho lojahsts, who had at least recened some slight 
countenance at the Allied headquartere, wore the only party 
which icnturcd to act openly On the following morning, 
M Charles do Vaiivineux, with four other gentlemen, rodo 
through the streets, wearing white cockades, and exclaiming, 
“ Vivo le Roi !” but they wore joined by few , the great body of 
the people was congregated in the streets, highly excited, but 
dubious and uncertain 

820 While Pans was in this state of agitation, the entry of 
tho Allied troops commenced Some Cossacks, w ith tho Prussian 
cavalry of the guard, came first , next the Austrian grenadiers j 
then the Russian and Prussian footguards, and tho Russian cuiras- 
siers and artillery closed the procession A conciliatory pro- 
clamation, issued by the Allied sovereigns, had been extensively 
placarded , and the Parisians, as the magnificent arrav moved 
in endless succession before their eyes, passed at length from the 
extreme of terror to that of gratitude and admiration Enthu- 

21 . 
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siastic cnos of “Long hvo the Emperor Alexander • ” “Long 
live our libentors burst from all sides ; the people kissed 
tbcir boots, their sabres, and the trappings of their horses — till 
Alexander alighted at the hotel of TallcjTand, w hero tho leading 
members of the senate and the goicrnmentivcre assembled. 

821 Alexander opened tho discussion by observing that they 
had three courses to choose from— to makepeace n ith Enpolcon, 
to establish a regency, or to restore the Bourbons Tho last 
alternative n as uarmly espoused by Talleyrand, supported by 
Baron Louis and the Abb6 do Pridt, and Alexander ivas at 
length so far convinced by their arguments, that he issued a 
declaration that he avoiild no longer treat -ffith Napoleon or 
any of his familv The senate, vihich "uas forthwith convoked 
by TallojT-ind as arch-diaiidcllor, passed a decree (Apnl 1) for 
the establishment of a proMsional government, under the pro* 
sidency of Tallej rand himself , and a second decree was passed 
on the following day, formally dethroning tho Emperor, and 
absolving the senate and people from their allegiance Tho 
legislative body gave in its adhesion, and all the public bodies 
forthwith prepared addresses, vying vv ith each other in invectives 
against Napoleon , but almost all the appointments under the 
new rule were from tho republicans, and not a word was said, 
at least by the authorities, of the return of tho Bourbons 

822 Nothing, however, had yet been heard fiom the army, 
which, though reduced to 60,000 men, had still Napoleon at its 
head Marmont was tho first to give in his adhesion, by a con- 
vention concluded on tho 4th Apnl, on condition that tho hfo 
and personal freedom of Napoleon should be secured, and that 
the troops under the marshal’s command should retire with their 
arms and baggage into Normandy. Caulaincourt meanwhile 
on the part of Napoleon, had been making unceasing efforts for 
a modification of the resolution of tho Allies , but all that ho 
could obtain was a recommendation that tho Emperor should 
abdicate m favour of liis son To this ho at first peremptorily 
refused to accede, and issued an indignant prodamation against 
the treason, as he termed it, of Marmont, but it soon became 
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obvious that tbe mavsbals and older generals "were no longer 
inclined to nsk their fortunes in the support of a filling cause ; 
and ho signed on the 4th an act of abdication, drawn up in dig- 
nified language worthy of the occasion, by which he resigned his 
crown in favour of his son, and of the Empress as regent 
823 But when Gaulaincourt and hfacdonald, who were made 
the bearers of this proposition, arrived in Pans, they found that 
nintteis had gone so far as to render it inadmissible. The mani- 
festations from all classes in favour of the Bourbons had been so 
Tchement and unanimous and the danger of allo'u mg Napoleon 
still to rule, as he would, in fact, in the name of his anfe and son, 
was so obvious, that it was resolved to adhere to the declaration 
that they would not treat with Napoleon or any of his family 
The cause of the Restoration, in fact, had become irresistible in 
Paris • the populace, flying as usual from one extreme to another, 
had grossly insulted the busts and statues of the Emperor, and 
oven attempted, bnt for the interference of Alexander, to destroy 
the pillar in the Place Yendome ; and the funds, from the pro- 
spect of peace, had risen in a few days from 45 to 70 Napoleon 
received the refusal of the sovereigns at first with violent wrath, 
and spoke of -retiring with his army to the Loire!, and prolonging 
the contest by tho aid of Suchet and Soult But the shameful 
defection of all his followers, even of those who owed every- 
thing to him, showed the hopelessness of the case every person 
of note, with tho honourable exceptions of Maret, Macdonald, 
and Canlaincourt, abandoned him and setoff to Paris, and at 
last, with an agitated hand, he wrote and signed the unqualified 
resignation of the throne The formal treaty was signed on 
the 11th of April, by which he renounced for himself and his 
descendants the empire of Prance and kingilom of Italy, but 
he retained the title of Emperor, witb the island of Elba erected 
into a pnncipahtv in his favour for a residence , and an income 
of 2 500,000 francs from the revenues of the ceded countries, with 
2,000000 from that of France, besides an annuity of 1,000,000 
for Josephine Ho was allowed to take with him 400 soldiers 
for his guard; and the duchies of Parma and Placentia were 
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settled on Mana-Louisa and licr son This treaty was ratified 
by the plenipotentiaries of tlio great pon ers — n ith a rescr\ation, 
bowcTcr, on the pait of Bntaint w Inch had never, dneetly or 
indirectly, acknon lodged Xapolcon ns Empcroi, and still declined 
to do so 

824 The Empress had remained all this time at Blois; hut her 
courtiers, like those of the Emperor, had deserted her, and the 
other members of the impcnal family had departed in dificrcnt 
directions Marin-Iiouisa at first declared her intention of shar- 
ing the fortunes of her husband , but she m as at length persuaded 
by her father to return to her natiic country, and soon after set 
out Tilth the King of Borne for Yicnna Amid the general 
defection, hoTvever, Carnot at Antn crp, and Soult in the south, 
remained faithful to the last , and Macdonald, though the last 
of the marshals to bo taken into favour, remained with the 
Emperor at Fontainebleau till his departui c for Elba At length 
(Apnl 20) the preparations weio completed, and Kapolcon, 
issuing fiom the palace, ndianccd to bid farewell to his Old 
Guard, winch stood draw n up to receive him Ami d breathless 
silence and tearful eyes, ho addressed for the last time, in fciv 
and touching words, his old companions m arms, concluding, 
"Adieu, my children ' I am about to w'rite the great deeds wo 
have done together I would I could press you all to my heart, 
biitlTvill at least press your eagle” General Petit advanced 
with the eagle , Kapoleon receii ed the general in his aims, and 
kissed the standard, and, throwing himself into his carnage^ 
drove off amid the sobs of his faithful Guard, all of whom had 
petitioned to accompany him 

826 Napoleon was received on his journey as far as Lyons 
with respect, and frequently with acclamations , but after pass- 
ing that city, the demeanour of the people sensibly changed ^ 
Augereau, who had declared his adhesion to the Bourbons in a 
violent proclamation, m which the Emperor w'as denounced as 
"a man who, after having sacnficed millions to his ciuel ambi- 
tion, had not known how to die as a soldier,” accidentally met 

iim near Valence, md Napoleon, in ignorance of this, conversed 
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with him amicahlr for some time As he entered the south 
where he had never been popnlar, the fury of the populace was 
such that his life was more than once in danger— on one occasion 
he only escaped m the disguise of a courier, and subsequently 
by assuming the Austrian umform At Luc he had an inter- 
view with his sister Pauline, who, with all her follies, had some 
share of the elevated character of her brother, and having 
reached Frejus on the 27th, he sailed on the night of the 28th 
in the British frigate Undaunted, which conveyed him to Elba 
S26 Among the various personages invoh ed in the fortunes 
of Xapoleon, we must not forget the discarded wife of his youth, 
with a^om his destiny seemed in some manner to be mysteri- 
ously linked, and »nce his separation from whom his star had 
visibly declined Josephine had bitterly bewailed the tarnished 
glory of the husband who had elevated her to the pinnacle of 
earthly grandeur, nor did she long sumac his fall Alexander 
frequently visited her at Malmaison, and consoled her bv assur- 
ances of protection to her children, which he afterwards nobly 
fulfilled , but she was suddenly seimd with a fatal illness, and died 
on the 2Stb Hay Her grandson, the Duke of Ijeucbtcnberg son 
of Eugene, has in our days espoused the daughter of theEmperor 
Nicholas , so that it is not impossible that a lineal descendant 
of Josephine, and a descendant bymamage of Napoleon, may 
one dai mount the throne of Russia 
827. In Pans, meanwhile, on Easter day, (Apnl 10,) a grand 
ceremonial took place in the Place Louis XT, where, round a 
great altar, erected by command of Alexander, the sovereigns 
with their princes, marshals and general'!, and in the presence of 
30,000 troops, drawn up m close array, returned thanks to IIea% en 
' for the signal successes of their arms All the French marshals 
attended the ceremony, which was, in the most htcial sense, a 
ca^hohe service all Christendom was there represented, and it 
was a thanksgiving for the triumph of Christ'anitj* over the 
most powerful and inveterate of its enemies Already (Apnl 7) 
the Conservative Senate, directed hy Talleyrand, who found the 
Allies determined not to treat with a regency, had passed a 
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solemn decree, cnlling Louis XVIII to tlio throne ; and on the 
12th the Count d’Artois made his public entry, and -was met it 
the harriers by the marshals in full uniform, with Ney at their 
head Louis himself quitted his retreat at nartu ell on the 20th, 
and having been received in state in London by the Priuce- 
Regent, Mho accompanied him to Doi or, m as conveyed to France 
by a squadron under the command of the Duke of Clarence, and 
entered Pans on 3d May, in company with the Duchess d’An- 
goulCmc, in the midst of a prodigious concourse of spectators, 
hut few manifestations of loyalty or welcome 
828 The first duty of the restored monarch was to conclude 
peace wath the Allies , and great was the dis.ippointmcnt of the 
French, who had conccucd extravagant hopes from the magna- 
nimity of Alexander, on finding that the restoration of all the 
conquests of the Revolution, and the reduction of Franco to the 
limits of 1792, was still rigidly insisted upon On this basis, a 
treaty was signed on 30th May, between tlic plenipotcntnnes of 
Franco on the one side, and Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia 
on tho other, Aiignon, however, and tho Venaisin, the first 
conquests of the Revolution, were left to Franco Of tho ships 
of war at Antwerp, two-thirds were rertored to France, and one- 
third made over to tho King of Holland, w'bo also received the 
fleet taken at the Texel Malta was ceded to Great Britain, 
which restored all tho colonics taken from France or her allies 
during the war, except Tobago and St Lucie in tho V’^est Indies, 
and the Isle of France in tho Indian Ocean All subordinate 
points, as well as tho details of tho new airangcmcnts in Italy 
and Germany, wore lefcrrcd to a general congress, which was to 
assemble at Vienna in the autumn Hot a village was reft 
from old Fiance — ^nota palace or museum was rifled — oven the 
spoils of Italy, Germany, Spam, Portugal, Flanders, and Hol- 
land, were left untouched , so far from imitating Hapolcon m 
seizing every article of value, tho Allies did not even reclaim 
their own Such was the treaty of Paris, the most glorious that 
Britain ever concluded, — glorious even more from what she 
abandoned than from what she retained of her conquests 
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829 Tho world will piobably never again see so marvellous a 
spectacle as that exhibited by Pans during its occupation by tho 
Allies, from 30th March to 16th June Tho capital of Napoleon 
was in the hands of the troops of twenty different nations whom 
his oppression had roused to arms, from tho steppes of Asia to the 
Pillars of Hercules , yet life and property were perfectly secure, 
and the Bashkirs and Tartars gaved with undisguised avidity, 
but restrained hands, on the wealth which everywhere met their 
eyes Prequont reviews of the superb household troops of Bussia 
and Prussia, tho splendid cuirassiers of Austria, the iron veterans 
of Bluchcr, took place in the Champ de Mars , on the 20th of 
May, the whole of the troops m and about tho city, amounting 
to 70,000 men, were inspected by the sovereigns, presenting such a 
magnificent military spectacle as had certainly never before been 
witnessed Before returning to their own dominions, tho Alhcd 
monarchs visited England Tho festivities of that joyous period 
— the modem FieM of Cloth of Qold^ — ^belong to the lustorian of 
England to i ccount , sufiicc it here to say, that theypanded at Deal 
oil 8th July, and wore received with extraordinary enthusiasm 
by all classes, from the peasant to the prince They were feasted 
with more than usual magnificence at Guildhall, and received 
with more than wonted splendour at the palace Tho Emperor 
of Russia was invested with the Garter at Carlton Houses and 
received, as well as the King of Prussia and Marshal Blucher, 
with all the academic honours at Oxford , a splendid naval 
review at Portsmouth, of 30 frigates and ships of the line, con- 
veyed an adequate idea of the naval power of England , and, 
satiated with pomp and gratulation, tho Allied monarchs re- 
ombarked for the Continent, where their presence was required 
to take part in the discussion and settlement of tho colossal 
interests which were to occupy the attention of the CoNonnss 
or VlEK^A 
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VIII Cong* ess of Vienna — Rdu.) n of Napoleon f om JSlba 

830 The glorious termination of the wai excited a degree of 
enthusiasm an Gicat Britain scarcely to ho imagined hv subse- 
quent ages Howevoi divided the national fooling may have 
been at its commencement, its long continuance had united the 
wishes of all paitics, a great pioportion of the people had 
giown into existence during the contest, and inhaled with their 
eailiest breatli an ardent desire foi its success, and the splen- 
dour with which it was concluded was as unlooked-for as 
unexampled Among the first emotions was tho expicssion of 
national gratitude to Wollington, who w'as raised to the rank of 
Duke , and a lote of £300,000, m addition to £100,000 already 
bestowed on him, was proposed by government , but so com- 
pletely had his transcendnnt services stilled the voice of political 
hostility, that another £100,000 (malang £500,000 in all) W'as 
added on the motion of Mr TTIutbrcad and Mr Ponsonby, at 
fiist the most poiseieiing opponents of the war Graham, 
Beicsford, and Hill iccencd peerages and pensions, iibbons 
and stars wcie profuselj scattered among tho generals and 
inferior officers, and the British heio was picsontod to the 
House of Commons to receive their public thanks A few days 
after, a solemn thanksgiving was leturned in St Paul’s by the 
Piince-Rcgcnt and the whole loyal family, accompanied by the 
ministers, tho Lords and Commons, the mumcipalitv of London, 
and all tho principal personages of the empire , and when the 
Duke of Wellington sat down on tho right hand of the Prince 
in tho cathodial, one burst of almost or eipoworing emotion 
thrilled through evoiy bosom of tho vast assemblage 
831 Tho annexation of Norw'ay to Sweden, as alieadv men- 
tioned, had been promised by llnssia and guaranteed by Great 
Britain , and Denmark had been compelled to acquiesce in this 
^ mcasuiobj theticatywhichadmittedhei into theGrand Alliance 
Tho Norwegians, howoici, loudly protested against this forcible 
transference , their Diet proclaimed Piincc Christian of Denmark 
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(Apnlig) as King of Korway , and contiimiug lesolute to tlicir 
purpose, tho Swedish troops consequently entered the country 
After a short campaign, tho resistance of tho gallant peasantry 
was ovcrpoweied, and, hy a convention concluded (Aug 14) 
at Moss, tho Banish prince resigned all pretensions to the 
ciown of Norway , aihile, on the other hand, tho Crown-Prince 
accepted tho constitution for Iforway which had heen diawn 
up hy the Diet Though gieat heaithurnings were at first occa- 
sioned among the Noiwegians, the rule of Bemadotte proved 
eminently judicious and lenient , and the country has had no 
real icasou to regret its union with the Suedish monarchy 
832 Tho restored monaich of France, meanu hile/had as difficult 
a task to encounter as o\ er fell to the lot of man, in remodelling 
tho government and reconciling the various hostile parties, 
wliose diffeieiices, merged for a moment in the geneial conster- 
nation n Inch preceded tho fall of tho empire, broke out again 
with ficsh Molenco as soon as the storm was stilled On the 
one side, tho most extravagant expectations had been formed as 
to tho extent to which popular powwr was to revise, on the 
basis of a constitution recently chalked out by the senate , while 
tho royalists, and in particular the Abbe Montesquieu, the 
King’s most trusted adviser, counselled him to disicgard alto- 
gether tho icstraints imposed on his prerogative The King, 
however, determined to steer a middle course, and, baling 
ascended tho throne without making any terms, to grant, of his 
own free will, such a constitution as he hoped would satisfy 
the warmest friends of ciiil liberty On the 4th of Juno, 
accordingly, tho celebrated CnAnxLn was promulgated with 
great pomp to tho Senate and Legislative Body in the Bouibon 
pal ice The speech of the King was received with great 
applause , but murmurs ran through the assembly when the 
Chailcellor, M d’Ambray, spoke of tho King in the old tone of 
absolutism, as * m the full possession of liis Iieteditatj/ rights 
and shll more when it was found that the charter was dated 
1 the ^tfictccutJt a car of our reign ” Tliesc expressions recalled 
to the 1 cterans of the Revolution the words of Mirabcau in 
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1789 — ^"TIio concessions made by the King -would be sufQcicnt 
for the public good, if the presents of despotism were not always 
dangerous ” 

833 Yet the leading articles of the Charter contained, in many 
points, the elements of true freedom — liberty of conscience and 
of the press, equality before the law, trial by jury, and the 
right of being taxed only by the national representatives The 
legislature was divided into two chambers — the deputies and the 
peers, the latter consisting of 135 members named by the King, 
91 of whom had been members of the senate of Napoleon, which 
h id been so degraded in the ej es of the public by its endless 
tergiversation that it was no longer possible to maintain it 
The qualification of a deputy was the annual payment of 1000 
francs (;£42) in direct taxes , that of an elector the payment of 
100 francs — a restriction which confined the franchise to 80,000 
persons out of 30,000,000 A universal amnesty was pro- 
claimed, the conscription abolished, the person of the King 
declared inviolable, and his ministers alone responsible lie 
declared war and peace, and had “the right of making all or- 
dinances necessary for the execution of the laws and safety of 
the state” — an ambiguous power, the exercise of which was after- * 
wards made the pretext for driving the dder branob of the 
Bourbons fiom the throne The Code Napoleon continued as 
the law of Franco, the ancient and now noblesse each preserved 
their titles, and the Legion of Honour was kept up 

834 The real difficulty, however, was to reconcile the conflicting 
interests, calm the furious passions, and provide foi the destitute 
multitudes, left by the termination of the Eevolution The 
irmy, defeated, humiliated, and in a great part disbanded, was 
in despair , the holders of national domains, amounting to several 
millions of persons, dreaded, m spite of all guarantees, the re- 
sumption of their lands , and the shoals of civil and military 
functionaries turned adrift from the provinces beyond the Alps 
and Ehlne, were without employment or means of subsistence 
Such was the exhaustion of the country, that the arrears of 
revenue for the last two years amounted to £55,000,000, not 
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more than half of -vrluch was deemed rccovcrahlc , and while 
the most rigid economy could not bring down the expenditure 
below ;£32,000,000^ the receipts amounted to httle more thin 
,£20j000,000 — and even this was obtained with the greatest diffi- 
culty Many causes, in themselves trifling, had combmed to 
render the restored government unpopular the substitution of 
the white flag for the tricolor, and the alteration of the numbers 
of the regiments, outraged the feehngs of the army — ^which were 
still more deeply wounded by the reiuval of the Gardes de 
Corps and Swiss Guard, who replaced the Impcnal Guard in 
the service of the palace , nor did the restoration of the Order of 
St Louis, or the religious pomp of the daily service at the 
Tuilerics, pass without bitter obloquy So exasperated at 
length were both the impenahsts and the popular party against 
the Bourbon^ that they laid aside their previous animosities to 
combine against the goveniment, every step taken by which 
was decried or misrepresented The celebration of a solemn 
funeral-service m memory of Lous XVI, and the removal of his 


remams to the royal mausoleum at St Denis, were set down as 
the commencement of a persecution against the revolutionists ; 
and even the restoration of the undisposed-of national domains 
to their rightful owners excited apprehensions of a general 

restitution Every act, m short, of the Bourbon government 

some wise and natural, others injudicious or ill-timed—was 
mismtorpretcd, and ascribed to the worst possible motives 
835 The Congress of Vienna, meanwhile, had been commenced 
on the arrival (Sept 25) of the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia , who were followed by the Kings of Bavaria, Den- 
mark, Wurtemberg, and a host of lesser princes , while Lord 
Costlercagh, and afterwards the Duke of V'cUington, acted for 
Britain, and Talleyrand for France It was at first proposed 
that Austria, Bu^a, Prusio, and Great Bntain, should alone be 
admitted os principals in the deliberations , but this was nega- 
tived by Castlercagh, who saw the importance of having France as 
a counterpoise to Rnssia~<md Spam, Portugal, and Sw^eden, were 
also ultimately included. The first points were easily settled- 
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tbat Holland and Belgium should he united into the kingdom of 
the Netherlands , that Sweden and Norway should he united , 
that Hanover, with a consideiablc accession of territory, should he 
restored to tho King of Great Britain , that Austria should regain 
Lomhardy, and Piedmont Savoy But otliei points wore less 
easily settled— lAlexandei loudly insisting on having tho whole 
of the Grind-duchy ofWarsiu, m which he was supported hy 
Piussia, who claimed foi heiself, hcsides an indemnity on the 
Bhine, the whole of Saxony Tho ’views of Pnnee, Britain, 
and Austria, were decidedly opposed to these sweeping appio- 
piiations , and to such a height did these divisions arise that 
both parties prepared for war Alexander oidered his armies, 
280,000 stiong, to halt in Poland , while his hrothdr Constantine 
published an addicss to the Poles, calling on them to rally lound 
the standardsof the Emperor, isthe only means of recovering their 
lost nationality Austiia put her troops on tho war-footing, ind 
tho disarming of Fiancewas snqiended Matters were at length 
brought to a crisis by the conclusion of a secret ticity (Feb 3, 
1815) between Austiia, France, and Britain, ‘'to sustain the 
piinciple of justice and equity in ciriying out the treaty of 
Pans by which the thice powers agreed, if neccssaiy,to sup- 
port each other severally with 150,000 men , and the Imowledge 
of this alliance, winch speedily tianspircd, had an immediate 
effect 111 lowering the tone of the noi them power*? The minor 

airangements meanwhile went on the whole Germanic states 
were formed into a confederacy, bound to afford mutual support 
in case of external attack, and dnected by a diet, in which 
Austria and Prussia had each two voidis — W uitcmberg, Bavaiia, 
and Hanover, each one The King of Holland formed pait of 
the confederation as Giand-duke of Luxemburg, and ceded to 
Great Britain the Cape, Demeiara, Esscquibo, and Beibicc , but 
Britain rostoiod Javar-a colony woith all the rest of the East 
Indian Islands put together, and the lestitution of which was 
tota j tmcalletl for The affairs of Switzcrlaocl \ 7 ere easilj* 
adjusted , but Italy picsentcd grcatci difficulties The union of 
enoa to t le kingdom of Sardinia was not effected without 
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earnest remonstrances from tlie citi/ens of the foimcr, vlio 
desired the restoration of their ancient government , and the 
conflicting claims of Murat and the Bouibons to tho throne of 
Naples ■wore still more difficult of adjustment, from the exag- 
gerated pretensions of the former, n ho aimed at nothing less 
than uniting undei his sceptre all Italy south of the Po It 
hcgali to bo rumoured, moreover, that a constant correspondence 
■was kept up between Elba and the adjoining shores of Italy , 
and it ai as already proposed to transfer tho cx-Bmperor to St 
Helena or one of tho Canaries, (a pioposition \ ehcmcntly opposed 
by Alexander, who considered liis personal honour pledged to 
maintaining him at Elba ,) ■a hen, on the 7tli of March, it nas 
announced to Metternich, at a great ball at Vienna, that Napo- 

LEO> HAD SEOllETLY LEFT ELBA 

836 A thunderbolt falling in the midst of tho brilliant assembly 
could scarcely luio occasioned gicatci consternation, but it 
was hold expedient to conceal the alarm which was felt , and a 
proclamation aras issued, declaniig that Napoleon, as the gcncjral 
enemy and disturber of the •world, had placed himself out of 
the pale of all cnil and social relations Military preparations 
on a gigantic scale •« ere commenced, from one end of Europe to 
the other , •while tho imminent danger of all tho powers led to 
a speedy settlement of their diflcrcnccs rclatiie to Poland and 
Saxony A portion of the Grand-duchv of "Warsaw, containing 
800,060 souls, with Thorn and its territory, ■was ccdc«d to Prus- 
sia , Cracow, with a small adjacent territory, aias erected into a 
separate republic , and the remainder, containing above 4,000,000 
souls, was formed into a separate kingdom under the Emperor 
of Russia, but not incorporated avith that empire , with a con- 
stitution avhich, though dcfcctnc in some points, was still a 
gre it improvement on the old stormy con lUa Saxony w as com- 
pelled to cede to Prussia the greater part of Lusatia, the circles 
of "Wittcifborg and Thuringia, and other territories on the right 
bank of the Elbe, containing, 1,100,000 souls, which, with her 
othcracciuisitioiis fromPoland, raised Prussia to thciank of afirst- 
rate pow er, w ith a population of above 10,000,000 Hanover also 
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lecoivcd a portion of the dominions of the King of Saxony— 
Dresden, Lcipsic, and less than two-thirds of his old territory 
alone remaining to him hut though this cruel partition excited 
the sympathies of Europe, it could not ho domed that hy his 
steadfast adherence to Napoleon, and largo participations in his 
conquests, ho had fairly brought this lot on himself The only 
other transactions of the congress requiring particular notice 
were the treaties for the free navigation of thcKhinc, the Ncchar, 
and the Meuse, and those for the limitation or abolition of the 
slave-trade, to which the influence of Great Britain succeeded in 
procuring the accession of nearly all the European powers 

837 The position of Napoleon at Elba, within sight of Italy, 

and within a few days’ sail of France, was the most favourable 
that could bo imagined for carrying on intrigues with both coun- 
tries A constant correspondence n os maintained with his rela- 
tives and adherents, from many of whom ho received visits , and 
a vast conspiracy was soon formed, with its centre in Pans, and 
ramifled among the whole army and many of the cml fimction- 
anes, having for its object his return The eagles and tricolor 
cockades wore preserved with veneration by the soldiers , and 
the rumour spread that “ Pbro la Yiolcttc,” the name employed 
to designate Napoleon, would return in spring to ebase away 
the priests and emigrants Murat, who began to find his chance 
of retaining his crown extremely precarious, entered warmly 
into the plot Sir Neil Campbell, the British commissioner, 
had no means of preventing, even if he suspected, an intended 
escape , and on the night of the 26th February, after a brilliant 
fSte given to the inhabitants of ^Porto-Ferrajo, Napoleon em- 
barked on board the Inconstant brig, and sailed, accompanied 
by six smaller Vessels and 1100 men, for the French coast. 
Twice on the voyage their course was crossed by French cruiser^ 
but no suspicion was excited , and on the 1st of March the ex- 
pedition disembarked in the Gulf of St Juan * 

838 After an unsuccessful attempt to seduce the garrison of 
^ntibes, which was frustrated by the firmness of the governor, 
tieneral Corsm, Napoleon marched on the mountain-road by 
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Gap towards Grenoble, ovcrywlicro received "witli open arms 
by tbo inhabitants, who wore mostly holders of national 
domains, and strongly imbned with revolutionary principles 
He here expected, according to previous arrangements, to havo 
been joined by Colonel habedoyfere and his regiment, part of the 
garrison of Grenoble , but on his approach, (March 7,) ho found 
the way barred by a body of troops not in the secret, sent 
against him by the commandant-general, Marchand Instantly 
advancing to the front, and exposing his breast, he exclaimed 
to the opposing ranks — "Here is your Emperor j if any 
one would kill me, let him fire ' ” — ^words which, as by an 
electric shock, awakened old associations m the hearts of the 
soldiers They threw themsdves at his feet, embracing his 
knees with tears of joy , the tricolor reappeared on every breast, 
and the whole detachment ranged itself with fervent devotion 
on his side Labedoyerc, meanwhile, came over with hisregiment j 
Marchand, finding that all was lost, quitted his post, and Napo- 
leon entered Grenoble an triumph, amid the acclamations of the 
troops and people Here ho formally resumed the sovereignty 
by ordering that all public acts should henceforth run in his 
name , while his proclamations, couched in the spint of ancient 
oratory, thrilled every heart with emotion “ Soldiers, m my 
exile I have heard your voice I come and range yourselves under 
tbo standards of your old chief, who was raised to the throne on 
your bucklers, and has no existence but in yours Victory will 
march at the charge-step, the eagle, with the national colours, 
will fly from steeple to steeple, till it alights on the towers of 
Notre Dame ” 


839 During these transactions, the court of the Tiiileries vacil- 
lated between affected indifference and real apprehension , butthe 
news of the defection at Grenoble soon caused tbo latter to pre- 
dominate The chambers wero convoked , the Count d’Artois 
with Marshal Macdonald and the Duke of Orleans repaired to 
Lyon^and the Duke de Bourbon to la Vendde , while the Duke 
do Bern nas destined to command an army of reserve at Pon- 
tamcblcau The authonhes throughout the monarchy still 
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coutinucd loud in their protestations of fidelity Marshal Ney, 
in particular, ■\\as so lehcment in his denunciations of the 
“ insane attempt ” of Ifapoleon, that he •« as intrusted ith the 
command of the army intended to stop him , and he took leave 
* of the King on the 7th, promising “to hringback Buonaparte 
in an iron cage ” Defection after defection, mcanvv hile, vv eiit 
on in tlio aimy , and though Soult, whose fidchtv was suspected, 
was replaced by Clark as minister of war, the Count d’ Artois 
found it necessary to quit Ljons, and Kapoleon entered the 
second city of the kingdom without opposition on 12th March 
Hero he issued decrees dissolving the chambers, banishing all 
the emigrants lately returned, and abolishing all titles but those 
which he himself had granted — ^measures sufficiently indicating 
the spirit of his restored government It was no longer the 
imperial conqueror — ^it was the consul of the Revolution who W'as 
now in the ascendant , Napoleon’s misfortunes had at last com- 
pelled him to court the alliance of the Jacobins— that party 
which of all others ho most cordially detested 

840 Meanwhile Ney had reached Lons-lc-Saulmcr , but the 
ferment everywhere perceptible among the troops had already 
shaken his faith in the possibility of upholding tho Bourbon 
cause, and his wavering allegiance was utterly overthrown by 
the receipt, on the 13th, of the proclamation of Napoleon It is 
a melancholy task to record the deplorable treachery of tho 
“bravest of the brave ” on the 14th ho published an address 
to his troops, caUing on them to “join tho immortal phalanx 
which Napoleon is leading to Pans , ” and though Lecourb^ 
Beauregard, and other superior officers, kept aloof, the whole 
army followed the example of their chief, and by their defection 
removed every obstacle to Napoleon’s advance to Pans It was 
in vain that the King offered an amnesty for what was past, and 
appealed to the honour and loyalty of the French character it i 
w as clear that the royal cause was lost and at midnight on the 
19th, the King and royal family quitted the Tuilenes, arriving 
the next night at Lille It was found, how ever, that this was 
not a safe asylum, and after a halt of a few daj^ tho unfortu- 
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iiate Loins abindoncd tlicFrencli tcrutory, and took the road to 
Ghent, where he rcni lined during the Hundred Daj s 

841 Ifapoleon, meanwhile, -travelled so rapidly from Lyons 
that his troops could not keep up with him, and on the 19tli 
icached Fontainebleau On the enthusiasm of the troops, and 
the ardour of part of the people, ho literally flew to empire , the 
throue of the Bourbons sink at his approach , and it is not 
suiprising that ho should have described this journey as the 
happiest period of his life On the SOtli he iias informed of the 
flight of the royal family, and setting out foi Paris, reached the 
Tmlerics at 9 r ir The population in general weie not a\i are of 
his irrnal , but the court wis Crowded with generals, officers, 
and soldiers, who boro their beloicd chief aloft in their arms, 
imid the uddest transports of joy, up the grand staircase, where 
he was received bj"' i splendid array of the ladies of the imperial 
court, adorned with violet bouquets Never was such a scene 
witnessed in histon , it was more peisonally gratifying than 
even the loy in England at the return of Charles II , for it was 
not the lejoicnig of a nation at the restoi-ation of a government, 

but the transports of a party at the lotiirn of a man 

1 

IX The ffmdml Days 

842 Napoleon s first words on 1 indiiig in the Gulf of St Juan, 
were, “Behold the Congress dissolved but he was well aware 
tint the effect would bo just the reverse, and that legions as 
formidable as those bcfoic wdiicli he had already sunk would 
again iiiuudatc Ins dominions , while hisow-n troops under arms 
did not eacccd 100,000, and, even if all the veterans were called 
out, could not be moic than doubled in number A strong dis- 
iindimtioii for office— a most ominous and unusual circumstancd 
in Franco— was shown by e\ eii his w armest adherents Caulnin- 
court refused the niinistrv of foreign affairs, Cambac&^s was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to accept that of justice, and the 
blood-stained old rcgicido FouchC returned to the ministry of 
police Tlic declaration issued against Napoleon (March 13) by 

' 2vt 
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the Congress of Vienna came as a clap of tliunder on. the people, 
avho again anticipated the ravages of the Cossacks and Calmncks, 
and the forced alliance between the Emperor and the Jacobins 
shook the faith of many of his adherents The Duchess 
d’AngouWme, moieovcr, who was at Bordeaux when Napoleon 
landed, had 15,000 national guards under arms , the troops at 
Toulon, where Massena commanded, also remained film, and 
received the Duke d’AngoulSmo with enthusiasm But the 
Duchess was speedily driven by Clausel to take refuge on board 
a British ship , and the Duke, after a brief campaign in the 
south, was surrounded by Grouchy and GiUy, and forced to 
capitulate to the latter, (April 5 ) The attempt to excite an 
insurrection in la Vendee failed, and the imperial rule t\ as re- 
established throughout France 

843 But it u as at Vienna that the real opposition to Napoleon 
was to be found On the 25th of March a treaty \s as concluded, 
by which the four powers bound themselves to furnish 180,000 
men each, and not to lay down their arms tiU they had over- 
thrown Napoleon , and so vast was their disposable force, includ- 
ing the troops of the lesser poweis, that, after eveiy deduction, it 
was calculated that 600,000 men would be bi ought against 
France It was resolved to foim three great aimies the fiist 
of 265,000 men, chiefly Austrians and Bavaiians, on the Upper 
Ehine under Schwaitzenberg , the second, of 155,000, on the 
Lower Bhinc under Blucher , the third, of an equal number of 
British, Hanoverians, and Bel^ans, m the Low Countries ; while 
the great Bussian army, of 170,000 men, was commg up to the 
Ehinc from Poland It was obvious, however, that the first 
brunt must fall on the British troops in Flanders, and the pre- 
parations of Britain weio on a scale commensurate with the 
urgency of the aisis 

844 Nothing which vigour and activity could do was wanting 
on the part of Napoleon to provide means for lepelliugthis torrent 
of hostility His first step was to icstore to the regiments then 
cagleSj and their old numbers , three battalions were added to 
each regiment of infantry, and two squadrons to those of cavalry, 
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all the veterans -wero called out, and 200 battalions of national 
guards organised for gamson doty Anns and equipments vrere 
manufactured vritb. ■wonderful celenty, and by the begmning 
of June, 220,000 men, almost all veterans, -were in readiness to 
take the field But m cml matters the gemus of the Emperor 
ivas fettered by Ins alhaucc vvitli Fouebd aud the republicans, 
■who scarcely made a secret of their determination to re-establish, 
the ascendency of their o-wn party It was to Sismondi and 
Benjamm Constant, and other old patriots of 1789, that the 
framing of a constitution was intrusted ; and so democratic was 
tho first draught that Napoleon at once rojeeted it, and that 
eventually agreed upon (which was called the “additional act”) 
did not materially differ from the charter of Louis XVill, 
except in making the iieerago hereditary. It excited, liowevei, 
violent opposition at first among the repubheans , but Gamot, 
uho saw the nccesaty of a temporary dictatorship, succeeded in 
quietmg them for tho time All the efforts of Napoleon, hou- 

cve^ to -open negotiations with the Albcs, either through 
Cauhincourt, or by ji circular letter which he addressed to 
sovereigns, (April 1,) were wholly ineffectual his couuers were 
stopped on their route, and Alexander, -who bad in 1814 
espoused his cause, considenng that ho had broken bis -word, 
was now the most inveterate against Inm 
845 The firstblowwas struckby Munt,who, in spite of thcoffers 
of Austria to secure his recognition by the soveroignsxf ho would 
declare for tlio Allies, crossed the Po on the 31st of March at 
the head of a splendidly equipped army of 30,000 men, after 
announcing in a sonorous proclamation the umon and indepen- 
dence of Italy But these show}' troops fled bke sheep at tho 
first encounter with the Austrians , and after being routed in two 
engagements, (April 9 and 11,) Murat, utterly deserted, embarked 
for Toulon , while the Bourbon family resumed the Nca^litan 
throne without opposition The T endeans, meanwlide, though, 
they had failed to rise at the call of the Duke do Bourbon, wbo 
was personally unkno'wn to them, -took up arms with their 
ancient spmt on the appearance, in May, of the Marquis Loms 
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do la Rocliojacquelcin , and though the defeat and death of this 
gallant leader, and the jealousies of the other chiefs, brought the 
revolt speedily to an end, it had at least the effect of retaining 

20.000 troops in the west, whose presence might have turned the 
beam if thrown into the scale at Waterloo 

846 Meanwhile thepreparationsforthecoreraoiiyofthoOhamp 
de Mai, at which the Emperor was to meet the deputies and 
accept the new constitution, went on upon a scale of magni- 
ficence which recalled the famous assembly on the same spot 
on the 14th July 1790 The Emperor appeared surrounded by 
all the pomp of the throne a cardinal and two aichhishops, the 
maishals, generals, and all the officers of state uere there, with 
deputations from all the regiments round Paris — 4000 electors 
fiom the departments, and 30,000 national guaids — ^while the 
benches lound the amphitheatre Aveie crowded by more than 

200.000 spectators Napoleon commenced his speech in these 
words— “ Emperor, consul, soldier, I owe everything to the 
people ,” and after an animated appeal to the nation to support 
him in the coming struggle, he took the oath to the new con- 
stitution, in which he was followed by all the dignitaiies pie- 
sent, and the eagles were at the same time delivered with great 
pomp to the regiments Notwithstanding this seeming una- 
nimity, the Empeior soon found the Chambeis anything but 
tractable The peers, named by himself, were indeed abundantly 
pliant but the deputies, among whom the Jacobins predomi- 
nated, showed fiom the first a refractoiy spirit, and even elected 
the old Girondist Lanjuiiiais as their president, instead of Napo- 
leon’s brother Lucien Eouch^, meanwhile, had been detected in 
a seciet corre^ondence with Mettermch , and Napoleon was 
with difficulty pi evented from ordeiinghim to instant execution, 
by Camoli 'who assured him that the hostility of tho Jacobins, 
if thus roused, would be luinousto him At length, having 
committed the government during his absence to a council pre- 
sided over by his two brothers, Joseph and Lucien, Napoleon 
gladly quitted the intiigues and treasons of the capital, and set 
out (June 12) for the army, which he found on the 14th con- 
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ccntrated bctr een the Sambre and PhilipTillc,to the number of 

122.000 men 

847 The fortification of Pans, of -which Isapolcon had felt the 
want the year before, had been commenced immediately on his 
return, and on this he relied as a last resource Meanwhile ho 
determined to inteiposc his forces, in one mass, between the 
armies of ■Wellington and Blucher, and strike to the right and 
the left— a sj stem by -n hich, m 1814, he long kept at bay, -with 
only 00,000 men, the armi^ of Blucher and Schwartzenberg, 

200.000 strong, in Champagne and from which he anticipated 
great results when opposed by 120,000 excellent troops to two 
hosts nmnbermg together only 190,000 Under Blucher were 
110,000, nearly all Prussians ‘Wellington had 80,000 One- 
fourth of his army u ere raw Belgian and Uanorenan levies, on 
which little rehance could be placed , but the horse and foot 
Guards, the German legion, and several of the most distinguished 
Peninsular rcg^iments, were piesent Picton, Hill, Clinton, 
Pack, and many of his old comrades, were around "Wellington, 
and the troops were m the highest spirits The Alhed generals 
remained inactive, and at dawn on the 15th the French crossed 
the frontier, and moved on Charleroi, which the Prussians 
evacuated at then- approach Key with the left, 46,000, moved 
on to Qu tre-Bras — an important position where the roads of 
Brussels, Kivelles, Charleroi, and Kamur intersect each other, 
and by the possession of -which the communication between the 
British and Prussians -would be endangered — ^wIiilc Kapoleon 
himself, with 72,000, marched straight against the main Prussian 
array, Inch -was falling back to concentrate at Ligny The 
position -was sheltered in front by the villages of St Amand 
and Ligny, wlulc the artillery on the semicircular convex, ndge 
belund them, commanded the whole field The Prussian^ were 
SO 000 strong, including 12 000*horse with 2SS guns Xapoleon 
nad 1 2,000, of whom 8000 -w ere cavalrv, -wath 2riS guns Kapo- 
leon a-waitcd some time the approach of Key, whom he had 
uiret ed, after occupying Qnatre-Bras, to fall on the Prussian 
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rear , but I's nothing indicated lus approach, the signal for attack 
aras given at 4 P ar 

848 TJiccorpsofVandaninic, on thelcft, stormed afteravigo- 
Tous Tisistancc, the village of St Amand , but the real attack was 
on the centre, against avhicli 30,000 men under Gerard were 
directed by Xapoleon Thicc times Ligny was taken by the 
impetuous assault of the rrcnch, and three times it w.is retaken 
by the Prussians at the point of the bayonet After tin ce hours’ 
combat they were still figbtingband to hand in the streets — all 
Blucbor’s rt«!ervc5 had been engaged — ^ivhcn the appearance at 
7 P ar of d Erlon s corps, 20,000 strong on the c'Vtrcmc Prus^an 
right, though it did not take part in the action, turned the 
scale in favour of the French The 'amultancons chiigo of Mil- 
haud’s cuirassiers on the centre, and of twenty sqaadrons on the 
Tight, proved decisive the Prussians were driven from Ligny ; 
and Bluchcr Inmsdf, charging with the cavalry to retard the 
pursuit, had his horse shot under him, and was ridden over by 
tbo enemy, but fortunately rescued by his own men The 
Prussians lost 15,000 men and 21 guns, besides 10,000 stragglers ; 
tbe loss of the French was less tlian 7000 

849 At Quatre-Bras, m the mean time, an equally desperate con- 
flict was raging between TV elhngton and Sey At midnight on 
the 15th the drums beat m every part of Brussels , but as some 
corps had a greater distance to march than others, there were 
not more than 20,000 men, all infantry, and half of them Bel- 


gians, on the ground , while Key, even after detaching d’Erlon 
to support the Emperor, had 22,000, including 3000 cavalry, with 
46 guns The Belgians were quickly overthrown, but the 
Brunswickers and British infantry soon came up , and though 
charged with the utmost fury, while entangled among the fields 
of standing rye, by tbe Frencli cuirassiers, who neither gave nor 
took quarter, they held their ground with undaunted courage, 
but with severe loss, till the arrival of TVellmgton with the 1st 
and 3d divisions raised the Allied force to 36,000 men , and Ifey, 

position, fell back at nightfall with the loss 
4000 men The Allies, who dnnng great part of the day had 
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no artillery, lost more than 5000 , and among the slam was the 
gallant Duke of Bnmswick, who fell while heading lus hussars 
in the latter part of the day On learning the defeat of the 
Prussians, however, ‘Wellington fell hack on the morning of the 
17th through Gemappe to Waterloo, undisturbed except by a 
body of French cuirassiers, who overthrew a British light regi- 
ment, (the 7th Hussars,) but were in turn broken and defeated 
by a brilliant charge of the 1st Life Guards, led by Lord Ux- 
bridge Napoleon, meanwhile, having detached 31,000 men 
under Grouchy to observe the Prussians, followed the British 
with 86,000 men, and drew up lus army on both sides of the 
road from Charleroi to Brussels, with its headquarters at La 
Belle Alliance 

850 The following night ivas one of unceasing ram , but no 
fechngof despondency entered the breasts of the soldiers on either 
side, as they lay drenched in then cheerless bivouacs Every 
one know that a general battle would be fought on the morrow, 
and that the two great commanded, who had sei orally over- 
thrown every other antagonist, would at last measure swords 
With each other The field on which the immortal strife was to 
bo decided, extends about two miles from the old house and 
walled gardens of Ohatcau-Goumont (Hougoumont) on the 
right, to the hedge of La Haye on the left , while the great 
road from Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the 
position, which is about three quarters of a mile south of the 
Tillage of Waterloo, and three hundred yards irf front of the 
farm-house of Mont St J can The British army occupied tho 
crest of a range of gentle eminences, crossing the high road at 
Tight angles , while the French occupied a corresponding line of 
ridges on tho opposite side of the valley— tho intermediate space 
being open and unenclosed Hill, with 7000 men, had been 
stationed six miles on tho right, to cover tho road from Mods to 
Brussels and tho partisans of Napoleon m the latter city were 
111 loyfiil expectation of his entrv on tho following day In 
the morning the British army was still seen on itsground, drawn 
up in squares in steady arrav along thd ridge, and Napoleon, 
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A\lio Incl fcnrcd that thc\ \4 om 1<1 retreat tluriug tlic inglit, ex- 
claimed i\ itli oMiltatioii, ‘ At last I h.i\ e tlicin, those Ihigliih 
851 The total mim'btr of the Allied irmj •tia'; 72,000— -of tin* 
Prcnch 80,000 , nnd the Mipcrioritv of the 1 ittcr ai is still 
greater ni aitillcrj, of Minch thc\ had 2"i2 piece? to oppose to 
18G, and m the nnifomi high fpiaht\ of their troops, Mhen com- 
pared to the JJrlgiaii k\ics mIio fonned part of the opposing 
rank's The first giin m a^ fired from the 1 rcnch centre a*- the 
clock of Kncllc Mnick oloicn , ind immciliateh a column of 
COOO men nioi cd ag mist the m ood of lloiigoiimont, and, in spite 
of the utmost efforts of Bpigs hrignde ^f Guards, dro\e the 
British into the garden and coiirtiard, which thcvhcld with 
iinconqucrahlo resolution — though the house, "ct on fire hj the 
howit/crs, was wholly con«iinicd The principal attack, inean- 
wlnlc, was led 3s ej against tho left centre of the British, and 

tlio farm-house of L i llaA c Sainte I'oiir mas^j columns, to- 
gether niimhcriiig 20,000 men, pushed forward in defiance of the 
Iieaay fire from tho British cannon and musketrj, till v ithiii 
tw enty "i ards of their line and the British w cro beginning to 
waa or, ashen I’lcton brought up Pack’s brigade, before which 
the Prcnch m turn recoiled , and Poii'sonba s brigade of horse 
(the Scots Gicas, 1st Itoaals, and Bniiiskillons) charging at 
tho same moment, tho rrcnch column a\as pierced through and 
ridden over, and 2000 prisoners anthtaao eagles, taken, aalnle 
40 guns were either captured or disabled The gallant Picton, 
hoaa ever, had fallen in heading the charge , and the caa alra , 
pursuing their advantage too far, avero in turn oacraa helmed 
by Milhaud’s cuirassiers Pon'>onby aaas killed, and scaice 
a fifth of the brigade returned Lallajc Sainte, meanwhile, 
enveloped on all sides, had been stormed, and the 400 gallant 
Hanoaerians who composed the garrison bayoneted, while 
Ifoy’s columns, forming under cover of the farm-house, pushed 
on, supported bj' Milhaud and lus cuirassiers, to pierce the 
^hed centre They forced tlieir way almost to the tree where 
Vclhngton had taken lus station, but they aa ore dna on back 
by tho adaance of the 79th Highlanders, aalulc the heavy 
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Ijrigade (Life Guards, Euyal Horse Guards, and 1st Diagoon. 
Guards) under Lord Edward Somerset, bore down witli'sucli 
vigour on the cuirassiers that they were fairly ridden over by 
the weight of man and horse, and a considerable number pushed 
headlong over a precipice into a gravel-pit * 

852 Napoleon, however, still persisted in his assault on the 
centre, and brought up his whole cavahy to the attack, while 
at the same time he attempted to turn the British right The 
Belgians were drnen back in dismay, and one of the hussar 
regiments fled straight to Buissels , but the British and Bruns- 
wickers, in spite of the storm of shot and shells sent through 
their squares, and the incessant headlong charges of the cuiras- 
siers, whose enthusiastic valour was excited almost to madnesg, 
stood as if rooted in the earth, and defied every effort to break 


them It was now half-past four, and the advanced guard of 
the Prussians under Billow was beginning to debouch from the 
woods on tlio Erench right flank, and though they were driven 
back by Lobau and Buhesme, Napoleon saw that no time was 
to be lost, nnd ordered a grind effort of the Old and Young 
Guard, v ith the whole remaining cuirassiers, against the dimi- 
nished and weary ranks of the British centre At a quarter past 
seven the first column of the Guard, under Beillc, advanced up 
the lull beside Hougoumont with tremendous shouts of « Vue 


rEmpaeur/” but so terrible was the fire of the British artillery 
on their long flank, that the head of the column, constantly 
pushed on by the rear, neier advanced, but melted aw^ay as it 
came into the scene of carnage But the second column,* under 
Ncy, pushmg up the hill to the left of La Haye Saintc, forced 
back the British guns, and came to uilhin forty paces of the 
Foot Guards, 73d, and 30th, who were hung down under shelter 
of the ridge Welhiigton now gave the order to charge , and a 
volley was poured in, so close and weU directed, that nearly the 
whole of the two first French ranks fell The immense column 
though forced back, nas still braiely combating, when tlm 
c nrge of the 10th, 18th, and Slst dragoons, under Yivian, on 
the one flank, and of Adam’s foot on the other, while the Guards 
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picsscd them m front, threw them into inextricable confusion , 
md they woie driven headlong down the hill, spreading dismay 
and disorder through the whole French centie 
863 The moment of victory had now arrived, and the last 
hour of ITapoleon’s empire had struck At the instant when 
Ney’s column was recoiling in disorder, tho standards of Blucher 
ippeared in the wood beyond Ohain , and perceiving that the 
Prussians had come up m strength, Wellington ordered an ad- 
vance of the whole line 50,000 men streamed over tho summit 
of the hill, driving before them the last columns of tho Guard , 
while Bulow and Ziethen, with 36,000 Prussians, emerged from 
the wood, and opened a terrible fire from 100 pieces of cannon 
The Prench saw that all was lost, and, breaking their ranks in 
despair, fled tumultuously towards the rear, pursued by tho 
whole British cavalrj’' Up to this moment, Napoleon had pie- 
served his calm demoanoui , but on seeing the British horse 
mingled with tho fugitives, ho became palo as death, and ex- 
claiming to Bertrand, “ All is lost at present — ^lot us save our- 
selves fled at the gallop from tho field The Old Guard for a 
moment attempted to rally, but in vain Tho whole French army 
became a mass of inextricable confusion One hundred and fifty 
guns, 350 caissons, and 6000 prisoners, weie taken by tho Biitish 
before fatigue compelled them to halt at La Belle Alliance, 
whore Blucher and Wellington met and saluted each other as 
victors Tho pursuit was continued, however, by Ziethon’s 
Prussians, who pressed tho flying French during tho whole 
night Napoleon’s carnage and private papers were taken near 
Gemappe , and ho himself, fljnng all night on horseback, reached 
Charleroi at six tho next morning The torrent of fugitives 
continued to pour over the bridge during the whole day , but 
scarcely 40,000 men, with only 27 guns crossed the Sambre 
The loss of the French in the battle and pursuit had been at least 
40,000 , and the olBcioncy of the army was totally destroyed — the 
infantry dispersing, and tho cavahy selling then horses, and 
makingthebestoftheirwayhomo The loss of Wellington’s army 
u atcrloo was 15,000 men , that of the Prussians 7000 more 
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854 "Wliilo tlio battle -was lagrng at Waterloo, Grooeby was 
actively engaged witb Thiclman neax Wavres, and had drjven 
him back and forced the passage of the Dylc The feital news 
of the Emperor’s defeat reached him on the following morning, 
as he was preparing to follow np his success by marching on 
Brussels , and instantly roti eating, he reached Laon in good 
order on the 26th, with 32,000 men and 108 guns, having more 
than repaired his losses by the stragglers whom he picked np 
Napoleon, meanwhile, continued lus flight with such rapidity 
that ho brought the first authentic news of his own defeat to 
Pans, where he arrived at 4 am on the 21st The utmost 


agitation prevailed in the Chamber of Deputies Carnot and 
Lucien strongly recommended a dictatorship m the person of 
Napoleon , but Eouch6, Lafayette, and the other popular leaders, 
had now coalesced, in the hope of at last establishing, amid the 
wreck of the nation, the vain dogma of the sovereignty of the 
people The sittings of the Chambei were declaied permanent , 
the national guards were musteied round the Hall of Assembly , 
and already the cry of " Lot him abdicate was heard fi;om the 
benches Lucicn went to Napoleon, and openly told him that 
he had no alternative but to dismiss the Ohambeis and sei/e the 


supreme power, or to abdicate— strongly recommendmg the for- 
mer course— while Marat and Caulaincourt counselled the latter 
Napoleon at length, learning that his dethronement was on the 
point of being proposed, signed his abdication in favour of lus 
son , while the deputies received the intelligence with shouts of 
« No Bourbons ' No imperial prince as if the old days of tho 
National Assembly had returned All the efibrts of the Im- 
penahsts, among whom Labedoyere was conspicuous for his 
vehemence, failed to procure tho recognition of Napoleon II 
and a commission of five persons, with Eouche at their head* 
and Carnot, Caulaincourt, Quenet, and Grenier for his colleacmc/ 
yras at I^t appointed to carry on the government m the interim' 

f, w r ™ f louver, tMl tlo 

fatoof rmMoTras to t»J dmded Wellington and Bloolior too 

npidlr advancing, Camteyacas stoimed bytlicBntisIi in tho 
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24tli, aud Peronno on tlie 2Cth , and the rearguard of Grouch^ 
%vas defc itcd on the 28th hj Bluthcr at Yillars Cottorctj w itli 
the losb of 1000 men and Gguns On the 29tli the British passed 
the Oise, md established themselves in the wood of Bondv, close 
to Pans , ■while Bluchcr, crossing the Seine at St Germain, fixed 
his right at Plcssis and his left at St Cloud, so ns to appioaeh 
Pans on the south, where no fortifications had } ct been erected 
Carnot still thought of defence, but Soult and Massena declared 
this impossible , and a com cntion w as concluded, after some 
difficult}, on the cicmiig of 3d July, foi the ciacuation of the 
capital b} the troops, ho ■were to ictiic within eight days, with 
tlicir arms, artillery, and baggage, to the other side of the Loire 
On the 7th the British army, along with the Prussians, entered 
Pans in tiiumph, where m English drum had not been heard 
foi 400 } ears, and encamped in the Bois do Boulogne , aud on 
the following day Louis made his cntiy, escoi ted by the national 
guard Pew peraons, how ci ei, were seen in the streets , the 
reality of subjugation was now felt the ciimc of the nation 
had been unpardonable , its punishment w as unknown 
856 No one who was then of an age to underetand what was 
going on can cier forget the entrancing joy which thrilled 
through the British heart at the now s of "Waterloo The thanks 
of parliament w'cro voted to Wellington and his army, a medal, 
struck by go'\ crnulent, was gi\cn to every officer and soldier 
who had borne aims on that eientful day, and no loss than 
j£500,000 was raised by voluntary subscription foi those 
wounded in the fight, aud the widows and orphans of the fallen 
Napoleon, meanwhile, after his abdication, spent six melan- 
choly days at Malmaison, the scene of his early happiness with 
Josephine on the 29th J une he set out for Bochefort, w hioh he 
reached on 3d Jul}, with an immense train of carriages laden 
■with valuables His design was to have embarked foi America 
but the bloclvade of the British cruisers was so vigilant that, 
after ten diys hesitation, he rcsohed to throw himself on British 
generosity, and sent a letter (July 13) to Captain Maitland of the 
e erop ion, addressed to the Pnnee-Regent, and concluding 
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■witli these ■words — “I put myself midoi the protection of the 
British laws, and claim it from your Royal Highness as the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies” On the follo'wing day he embarked on hoard the 
Bclleiophon, which immediately sailed foi England It had 
already been determined, however, that he sheuld he removed 
to St Helena , and after lemaining a fortnight in Plymouth 
Roads, he was transferred, in ‘spito of his vehement remon- 
strances, to the ITorthumherland, which sailed for that island, 
ind arrived there on 16th Novemhei 


S67 Pans o'^hihited a melancholy spectacle aftci the second 
icstoration of Louis All the pimcipal points weic held by strong 
bodies of troops , and the bearing of Blucher and the Piussians 


was harsh and oppressive in a high degree It was only by 
the inteiference of 'Wellington that they were prevented from 
blowing up the bridge of Jena, and, beyond the limits of Pans, 
then tioops indulged in all sorts of pillage ITothing so deeply 
w’oimdod the French as the resumption of the bron/o horses 


of St Mark, and the objects of art m the museum of the Louvre, 
which had been pillaged from their lespective states by Napo- 
leon , and 'which, though in fact it was only wresting the 
prey from the lobbor, w.is regarded by the Parisians as the 
bitterest proof of subjugation The armies of the different 
powers, mcanwliilo, had entered Prance on all sidc^ so that 
aboic 800,000 foreign troops weic quartered on its soil, and 
claims were set up by most of the Allied sovereigns for terri- 
torial aggrandisement at its expense At last, thiough the 
efiorts of Russia and Britain, neither of w'hom had anything to 
gain, the second treaiy of Pans w as concluded, (Nov 20 ) France 
lost thcfortrcsscs o{Landau,Sarrc-Loms, Philipi illc, andMarion- 
bnrg, with then adjacent terntorv, Hnnmgen was demolished 
al the frontier fortresses were to he held foi five years bran 
Allied anny of 150000 men, under Wellington , and ilJaOOOOOO 
w ere to be paid for the expenses of the war, besides J29, 500,000 
IS indemnities for the spoliations inflicted on the different states 
during the Revolution, and ^£4, 000,000 to the minor state«-so 
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that the total sums •vrliich France had to p ly, hy tins •'cvcre hut 
lust retaliation, amounted (besides the cost of maintaining tho 
army of occupation) to no less than £01, .000, 000 

858 It 'uas not by pecuniary mulcts alone that the guilt of 
France a\as to be punished A long list of prosciiptions 
was giacn in by the Allies to tho Froucli goicmmcnt, and 
though the number of those doomed to exile was ultimately 
reduced to lift} -eight, Xey, L ibcdoycre, and Lavalcttc were con- 
victed in regular course of law of lugli-trcasoii, and ‘jcntenccd to 
death Lai alette was saved by the deletion of hisiiafi^ who 
contrived his escape by changing dresses ii itli him in prison , 
but For and Labedoytro were both executed, and met their fato 
with heroic courage Another of tho paladins of the Eoi olution 
had pciished m the same manner not long before Tins was 
Murat, who, hai mg been foolhardv enough to make a descent 
on ITaples in tho hope of raismgareiolt, was made prisoner and 
shot, in accoi dance iiith julaw which he himself had enacted 

859 Napoleon did not long sumvo his old companions in 
arms Though he was allow ed to live at St Ilelena as a prisoner 
at large, and to enjoy tho society of the fiicnds w^ho had accompa- 
med him, his proud spint chafed at coercion , and a great impres- 
sion was made by the publication of the St Helena Memoirs, in 
which exaggerated statements of the indignities to which he 
was said to have been subjected were mterwoienwith profound 
reflections, which will perhaps add as much to his tame avith 
the thinking portion of mankind, as his mihtaiy achievements 
with the woild in general But his captuity was not destmed 
to be of long duration Tho recollection of his lost greatness, 
combmed with vexation at theflailure of the plans for his escape, 
aggravated a hereditary tendency to cancel in the stomach, of 
which (after havmg received, two days previously, tho last ntes 
of the Catholic church) ho died, (May 5, 1821,) in the midst of a 
violent storm of wind and ram — tho last words ho was heard to 
utter being “ tete d'armec ” Among the bequests in his wall (w Inch 
were numerous) was one of 10,000 francs to an assassmwho had 
recently attempted the life of the Duke of TTelhngton, and a 
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request that «his body might repose on the hanhs of the Seine, 

among the people -whom he had loved so 'well ” 

860 Hishody.aftei lying in state, vras inteired (May 8) m 
the military dress which he had usually wn when ahve in a 
spot called Slane’s VaUey, which he himself had indicated, shaded 
hy weeping willows, where a simple stone of great size wm laid 
overhisiemains— As time rolled on, the Revolt of the Barri- 
cades restored the tricoloi, and estahhshed a semi-i evolutionary 
dmasty in France , and a lequest was made, under M Thiers 
administration, (May 1840,) to the British, to lestore the remams 
of their great Emperoi to the Fiench people , and this requ^, 
received m a worthy spirit, was immediately complied with, m 
the hope, as it was eloquently but fallaeiously said, “ that these 
two great nations would heneeforth bury then discord m the 
tomb of Napoleon ” The solitary giave in St Helena was opened 
in the presence of many of his feithful followers , and the wind- 
ing-sheet, rolled back with reverent care, revealed the well-known 
features of the hero, seiene and undecayed as ‘he stood on the 
fields of Austcihtz and Jena The corpse was safely conveyed 
to Franco in the Belle-Poulc frigate, commanded by the Prince 
do Jomvillc, son of the King of the French , and on 6th Decem- 
ber 1840 it was laid nith the other illustrious wariiors of 
France in tho Church of the Invahdes Louis Philippe and his 
court attended the august ceiemony, nhich 600,000 spectators 
■n ere assembled to witness , and nothing awakened so deep feel- 
ing as a band of the mutilated veterans of the Old Guaid, who 
attended tho remains of their beloved chief to their last lesting- 
place The thunders of artillery, nliich so often celebrated Ins 
triumphs, now ga\ c him the last honours of mortality tho last 
wish of Napoleon was accomplished, and his remams finally 
reposed on the banks of the Seme ” Yet will future ages, per- 
haps, regret tho ocean-gut isle, the solitary ston^ and the-vvillow 
tree Napoleon will Inc when Paris is m rmns, his deeds will 
survl^c tho dome of the Invahdes no man can show tho tomb 
of AloAandor ' 
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1789 

Opemng of the Statcs-Genoral at Versailles May 5 
The Tiers Etat assumes the name of the National Assembly 
Juno 17 

Tennis-Court Oath June 20 
The Bastille taken by the mob July 14 
Eormation of the National Guard, and the Tricolor adopted as 
tlio national flag July 

Sanguinary excesses of tlio mob throughout France, and emigra- 
tion of the nobles begins July 
Abolition of class privileges Aug 4 
Abolition of tithes Aug 7 
DccUration of the « Bights of Man ” Aug 18 
Banquet at Versailles an armed mob from Pans outrages the 
Assembly, and breaks into the Palace Oct 1 

1790 

Death of Joseph 11 of Austria, and accession of his brother 
Leopold II Feb 16 

Titles of honour suppressed in France June 20 
National fete in the CIiamp-dc-Mirs July 14 
Confiscation of Church property m France, Nov 2, and the 
system of assignats adopted, December 

2n 
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1791 

Seatli of ]\luabeau April 2 

Euptme between Fox and Burke on the Canada constitution 
May 6 

Treaty of Mantua May 20 

The King and Eoyal fanuly of Prance escape from Paris, but are 
intercepted at Varennes June 20 
Treaty of Pilmtz Aug 27 
Eevolt of the slaves in St Domingo Sept 30 
Opemng of the Legislative Assembly Oct 1 

1792 

Death of Leopold II, and accession of his son Francis II 
March 1 

Assassination of Gustavus III of Sweden by Ankerstrom 
March 29 

France declares war against Austiia April 20 
An armed mob oveiawes the Legislative Assembly, and breaks 
mto the Palace June 20 

The French Assembly ’ declaics " the country in danger ” 
July 11 

The Prussian and Austrian armies, under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, invade France July 25 

The mob attack the Tuileries, massacre of the Swiss Guards 
Aug 10 

The royal family of France imprisoned m the Temple Aug 13 
Establishment of the Eevolutionary Tribunal Aug 17 
Failure of Lafayette’s attempt at Sedan to support the Eang, 
and his flight Aug 17 
Massacres m the piisons Sept 2-6 
Dumourier takes post at the Argonno Forest Sept 1 
Action at Valmy Sept 20 
Opening of the National Convention Sept 20 
Lotus XVI dethroned, and a republic estabbshed in France 
Sept 21 

Battle of Jemappes Kov 6 
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The French Republic decrees fritemity *ind ussistance to all 
nations in the Tccovcry of their liberty ^ov 19 
Tri.il of Louis XVI commences Dec 11 
Savoy and Nice incorporated with France Xov 27 
Opemng of the Scheldt December 

1793 

Execution of Louis XVI Jan 20 

Franco declares war against Great Biitain and Holland Feb 1. 

First coalition against France, headed by England 

Revolt at Lyons agamst the Convention Feb 28 

Rattle of Xerwinde March 18 

Dumouricr deserts the Republican cause. 

Institution of the Committee of Public Safety April 6 
The Vendcan “War begins April 

The Convention adopt the Law of the Maximum May 4 
The Alhcs storm the French camp at Famars May 23 
FaU of the Girondists June 2 
Charlotte Corday assossmates Marat July 18 
Storming of the Camp of Caisar Aug 8 
Decree for the French people rising era masse Aug 20 
Toulon declares for Louis XVII., and sunonders to Lord Hood’s 
fleet. Aug 28 

Lyons capitulates, and massacre of the Royalists Oct 10 
Execution of Marie-Antoinctte. Oct 16 
The Spaniards defeat the French at Trucllas, Sept 22, and 
at Boulon, Dec 7 

The English e\acuatc Toulon buniing of the French fleet there 
Dec 19 

The V cndcans oi ertlirown at Sa\ cmy Dec 23 

1794. 

Rci olt of the Poles under Kosciusko March 3 
Execution of ITcbcrt and the Anarchists March 24 
Execution of Danton and his party April 16 
The Habeas Corpus Act suspended Majt. 
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OhoTian \var m Brittany Ijegins 

Lord Howe defeats the French fleet off Usliant Jnne I ' 

F6te hy the Convention in honour of the Supreme Being 
June 7 

Battle of Fleurus June 26 

Insurrection of the 9th Thennidor, and fall of Euhespierre, July 
27— his execution, July 28 
Battle of Buremonde Oct 2 
Battle of Maczieiowicz Oct 4 
Warsaw stormed by Suwarroff Hov 4 

1796 

Holland overrun by the French Jan 
The Stadtholder takes refuge in England Jan 8 
Jacobin revolt against the Convention fails April 1 
Revolt of the 1st of Prairial final overthrow of the Jacobinsv 
May 20 

Death of Louis XVII June 9 
Landing of the emigrants in Quiberon Bay June 27 
Peace concluded between France and Spain July 20 
Cape of Good Hope captured by the British Sept 16 
Bioyalist revolt of the sections on the 11th Vendemiaire Oct 3 
George III attacked by the mob on his way to open parliament 
Oct 29 

The Directory established in France. Oct 

The Pitt and Grenville Acts for preventing sedition passed 

1796 

Holland constituted the Batavian Republic Jan 22 
Hocho teiminates the war in la Vend6e execution of Stofflet 
and Charette March 30 

Convention at Berlin between Franco and Prussia Aug 5 
Treaty of St lldefonso between France and Spain Aug 19 
Campaign in Germany — The French, under Jourdan, defeated 
by the Archduke Charles at Wurtzburg, Aschaffenburg, and 
Altcnkirchcn Moreau dpfpat*! Tintmir it- i«if 
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himself routed by the Archduke at Emmendingen and 
Hohenhiau 

Campaign in Italy — Buonaparte defeats the Austrians at Monte- 
notte, Fomhio, andPizzighitonc, forces the bridge of Lodi; 
defeats Beaulieu at Valleggio, and lays siege to Mantua ; 
battles of Lonato, Castighone and Mcdola — ^Roreredo, Cal- 
liano, and Bassano — Galdiero and Areola — ^Rivoli , fall of 
Mantua 

Xaval Campaign — ^Grenada, St Lucie, Essequibo, and Demcrara, 
m the West Indies, and the Batavian settlements of Ceylon, 
Malacca, and Cochin, in the East, reduced by the British , 
and a Dutch fleet captured by Lord Elphinstoiie in Sal- 
danha Bay 

Resignation of Washington Sept 17 

Spam declares -war against Great Britain Oct 2 

Death of the Empress Catherine of Russia, and accession of Paul 
Rov 10 

Failure of a French expedition against Ireland, under Hoche 
December 


1797 

Battle of Cape St Vincent French fleet defeated by Sir John 
Jams Feb 14 ' 

Treaty of Tolentino between France and the Pope Feb 19 
Order in Council suspending cash payments in Britain Feb 20 
BaboeufF s Conspiracy May 21 

Mutiny of the Channel Fleet, April 15 and its pacification. 
May 7 

Mutiny at the Rore, May 22 , and at the Tcxcl, June C 
Suppression of the mutiny, June 15 , and c%.ccution of Parker 
Deatli of Mr Burke July 9 
Revolution of the IStli Fnictidor Sept 4 
‘ Battle of Camperdoun Dutch fleet defeated by Admiral Dun- 
can Oct II 

Campaign in Italy — Buonaparte crosses the Alps, and advances 
into Austria , armistice of Leoben, April 7 
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Campaign in Germany — Famous passage of the Khine at 
Diersheim by Moreau April 19 
JPeacc of Oampo Formio Venice ceded to Austria Oct 17 
Capture of Trinidad by the British 

Death of Fredeiick-Wilham II of Prussia, and accession of 
Frederick-'Williamlll Nov 16 
Cisalpine Republic established, and soon after, the Helvetic 

1798 

tSecond coalition agauist France 

Bcizuie of the Pope by the French, and establishment of the 
Roman Repubho Feb 

Estabhshment of the Ligurian Repubhc at Genoa, and the 
Parthenopeian at Naples 
Rebellion in Ireland May 
Buonaparte sails for Egypt May 19 
Battle of Vinegar Hill June 21 
Battle of the Pyramids July 21 
Battle of the Nile Aug 1 

1799 

Buonaparte invades Syria Feb 11 

The Archduke defeats Jourdan at Stockach March 21 

Battle of Mount Tabor April 15 

Buonaparte retires from before Acre May 20 

Revolution of the 13th Pramal May 25 

Turks defeated at Aboukir July 25 

Jacobin club finally closed Aug 12 

Campaign in Italy — ^Kray defeats the French at Magnano, April 
‘i , victonous career of SuurarrofiF, battle of the Tiebbia, 
Jime 17-19 , battle of Novi, and death of Joubert, 
Aug 14 

Law of the Conscnption enacted by the Directory 
Suwarroff forces the passage of the St Gothard Sept 23 

Massena defeats Korsakoff at Zunch Sept 28 
British and Russian expedition to Holland Aug —Nov 
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Deatli of Popo Pms YI Sept 
Buonaparte returns to Prance Oct 8 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, Ifov 8 , Buonaparte declared 
First Oonsul, Dec 25 


1800 

Union of Ireland with Gicat Britain Feb 
Buonaparte crosses the Great St Bernard May 16-20 
■-vj Battle of Marengo June 14 
^Battle of Hohenlmden Dec 3 
Macdonald crosses the Splugen Dec 2-6 
Maritime confederacy formed against Great Britain Dec 16 

1801 

Peace of LuneviUe Feb 9 

hir Pitt resigns oifice Feb 10 

Battle of Alexandria March 21 

Assassination of the Emperor Paul March 23 

Battle of tho Baltic April 2 

Institution of tho Legion of Honour May 

Eelson attachs the Boulogne flotilla Aug 15 

1802 

Peace of Ameins between Bntam and France March 27 
Religion re-cstablishcd in France April 2 
A French expedition against St Domingo fails 

1803 

Buonaparte remodels the Swiss constitution Feb 19 
Rupture betu een France and Bntam, May 12 and arrest of aU 
the Bntish tiavelhng m France 

18W 

Illness of George III Feb 

Tlic Duke d Enghien shot March 21 

Death of Pichegru Apnl 6 
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Mr Pitt resumes office May 

ITapoleon declared Emperor of tlio Frencli May 18 

E'siecution of Gepiges and Ins associates June 26 

Military and naval pageant at Boulogne Aug 16 

Sci7ure of tbe Spanisli treasure-frigates by the British Oct 5 

Coronation of Napoleon Dec 2 

Spam declares "war agamst England Dec 12 

1805 

Napoleon assumes the Iron Crown of Lomhardy May 26 
Sir R Calder engages the combined Frpnch and Spanish fleets oft 
Cape Fimsterro July 22 

The French violate the Prussian territory at Anspach Oct 
The Austrian army under Mack capitulates at Ulm Oct 20 
Battle of Trafalgar, and death of Nelson Oct 21 
Masscnaiepulsed by theAichduke Chailes atCaldiero Oct 28-30 
Battle of Austerlite Dec 2 
Peace of Presburg Dec 27 


1806 

The Capo of Good Hope captured by the British Jan 8 
Death of Mr Pitt Jan 23 

Joseph Buonaparte made King of Naples April 14 
Louis Buonaparte made King of Holland June 5 
Buenos Ayres capitulates to Sir Home Popham June 28 
Battle of Maida July 6 

Formation of the Confederation of the Rhine Julr 12 

Death of Mr Fox Sept 13 

Prince Louis of Piussia killed Oct 10 

Battles of Jena and Auerstadt Oct 14 

Napoleon publishes his famous Berlin Decree Nov 21 

Battles of Pultusk and Golymin Dec 26 

1807 

^mdham’s Bill for limited enlistment eomes into force Jan 1 
Battle of Eylau Feb 8 
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Sir John Duckworth forces tho passage of the Dardanelles, Fch 
19 , and again on his retreat, March 1 
Revolt of the Janissaries, and dethronement of the Sultan Selim 
June 1 

Rattle of Hoilsherg June 10 
Battle of Fricdland June 14 
Treaty of Tilsit Juno 25 

General AVhitelock capitulates at Buenos Ayres July 7 
Treaty at Fontainebleau between France and Spam for tho 
partition of Portugal Oct 27 

The French occupy Lisbon, and the Royal family of Portugal 
sail for Brazil Rov 30 
Formation of tho Tugenbund in Germany 

' 1808 

Titles of honoui revived m France March 11 

Revolution at Aranjuez March 17 

Massacre at Madrid May 2 

Accession of Saltan Mahmood May 21 

Joseph Buonaparte proclaimed King of Spam June C 

The Spamards defeated at Rio-Seco July 14 

Dupont surrenders at Baylcn July 19 

■Wellington lands m Portugal July 30 

Battle of Roli<;a Aug 17 

Battle of 'Vimcira Aug 21 

Conicntiou of Cintra Aug 23 

Interview between the Emperors Kapoleon and Alexander at 
Erfurth Sept 27 


1809 

Battle of Corunna, and deatli of Sir Jolm Moore Jan IG 
Gustavus of Sweden dethroned Match 29 
The Tyrolese rise m revolt against the French April 8 
Kaval action in Basq^uc Roads Apnl 11 
Baltics of Abensberg, Apnl 20— Landshut, April 21— and 
Echmuhl, Apnl 22 
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Dethronement of the Pope by IJ'apoIeon May 17 

Sehill’s revolt, April 29--]us death, May 31 

Battle of Aspem May 19-20 

The Archduke John defeated at Baah June 14 

Battle of "Wagram July 6-6 

Battle of Talaveia July 27 

Stabs attempts to assassinate Napoleon Sept 15 

Peace of Vienna Oct 14 

The Spamards defeated at Ocana Nov 12 

Divorce of Josephine Dec 16 

1810 

Marriage of Napoleon and Mana-Louisa April ] 

Louis Buonaparte resigns the Dutch throne— Holland is incor- 
porated with France July 9 
The Bussians icpulsed before Budshuk. Aug 3 
Battle of Battm Sept 7 

Bemadotte elected Orown-Prmce of Sweden Sept 17 
Battle of Busaco Sept 21 

1811 

Battle of Barossa March 6 
Birth of the King of Borne March 20 
Battle of Fuentes d’Onore May 4 
Battle of Albueia May 16 


1812 

Ciucl'id Eodngo stormed by the British Jan 19 
Storming of Badajos April 6 

Peace of Bucharest between Bussia and Turkey May 28 
The French Grand Army under Napoleon crosses the Nicmen 
June 24 

Battle of Salamanca July 22 
Battle of Borodmo Sept 7 
Burning of Moscow Sept 15 

"WcUmgton retreats from before Buigos Oct 18 
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Oommenccment of tlio Moscow retreat Oct 19 
Malot’s conspiracy Oct 22 
Battle of Elrasnoi Nov 17 

Dreadful passage of the Beresina by the French 3fov 26-8 

1813 

Treaty of Kalisch between Bussia and Prussia March 1 

Battle of Lutzen May 2 

Battle of Bautzen May 20-21 

Armistice of Pleswitz .Tunc 4 

Battle of Vitoria June 20 

Battle of Sorauren .Inly 28 

Austiia joins the Alhes agfiinst France Aug 12 

Battle of Gross Beeren Aug 23 

Battle of the Katzbach Aug 26 

Battle of Dresden, and death of Moreau Aug 26-7. 

Battle of Oulm Aug 29 
Battle of San Marcial Aug 30 
Storming of San Sebastian Aug 31 
Battle of Donnewitz Sept 3 

Wellington forces the passage of the Bidassoa, and invades 
Franco Sept 8 
Battle of Lcipsic Oct 16-18 
Battle of Ilanau Oct 30 
Battle of the Nn eUe Nov 9 

Battles of the Nivo, Dec 9-10 , and of St Pierre, Dec 13 
Ticaty of Yalcii 9 ay Dec 11 

The Allied Grand Army, under Schwartzenberg, passes the 
Bhinc and invades France Dec 31 

1814 

Murat joins the Alhcs Jan 11 

Battle of La Rothibre Feb 1 

Opening of the Congress of Ohatillon Feb 4 

Battles of Champaubert and Montmirail Feb 10-11- 

Battlo ofMontcreau Feb 18 
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CIIRONOLOaiC'lL TABLE 


Armistice of tosigny Feb 21 
Sattlc of Ortlics Feb 27 
Treaty of Cliaumoiit JIarcli 1 
Battle of Craoiie March 5 
Combats iroiind L ion March 9-10 
Congress of Chatillon dissohed hlarch 18 
The Austrians dcfe.it Augcrc lu at Liinoiict Marcli 20 
Battle of Arcis-sur-Aubc March 20-21 
M<armoiit and Morticr defeated at Fcrc-Chanipcnoisc March 23 
Battle of Fans, and capitulation of the cih March 20 
Abdication of I^apolcon April 4 
Battle of Toulouse April 10 
Napoleon s uls for Blba April 28 
Death of Josephine May 28 
First Treat} of Fans Ma} JO 
The Allied &o\ ercigns a isit England July “J 
Norway, conquered b} Bernadotte, is ceded by Denmark to 
Sweden Aug 14 

Opening of the Congress of Vienna Sept 25 

1815 

Secret treat} .at Vienna between Austria, France, and Britain, 
to oppose the ambitious designs of Russia and Frussia 
Feb 3 

Napoleon lands in France March 1 
Marshal Ne} deserts the Bcurbons March 14 
Napoleon re-enters Fans March 20 

Treaty at Vienna between Russia, Frussia, Austria, and Britain, 
to oppose Napoleon March 26 
Murat routed by the Austrians in Italy April 9-11 
Battles of Ligny and Qiiatre Bras June 16 
Battles of 'Wavros and 'Waterloo Juno 18 
The British and Prussian armies enter Pans July 7 
Napoleon surrenders to Captain Maitland of the Bcllerophon 



OF REMAEKABLE EVENTS. 
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Execution of Murat Oct 13 
Napoleon am\es at St Helena Nov IG 
Second Treaty of Paris Nov 30 
Execution of Noy and Labedoycre Dec 6 


1821 Death of Napoleon May 5 

1840 Reinterment of Napoleon m the Church of the Invalides 
at Pans Dec 6 


THE END 


•^TEs at muux a^eorooa jiitp aevr, rctnracn 



